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Because our farmers are equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, they will do much to help pre- 
vent chaos and starvation in many lands. 
These endeavors alone stamp farmers with 
modern machinery as MEN WITH A MISSION 

. BUT the farmer knows that while he is 
serving these humanitarian needs, he is also 
serving himself, his family, and his country. 

As the farmer works the soil so that it pro- 
duces more, he is also carefully preserving its 
fertility and doing all he can to prevent soil 
erosion. With modern machinery properly 
used the MAN WITH A MISSION looks beyond 
the immediate season. He has time to plan, 
to think things through. With the experience 
gained from his forebears, from his neighbors, 
from agricultural schools and with MODERN 
MACHINERY he can so build that he will pro- 
duce abundantly and yet leave the land in 
better condition than when he took it over. 

The farmer realizes that MODERN MA- 
CHINES are his machine tools of production. 
He can eliminate much drudgery. He can save 
time to enjoy many of the better things of 
life and cut his costs so that he will have both 
time and money to make proper use of the 
time saved. Minneapolis-Moline helps the 
farmer to help himself by providing MODERN 
MACHINES designed to fit modern needs .. . 
machines and tractors that are built for real 
economy and dependability, with the safety 
and comfort of the operator always taken into 
consideration. See your MM Dealer for com- 
plete facts. 
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BATTERIES : 


M hut helps the South 


-helps you! 


HE growth of southern industry is 

benefiting everybody in the South be- 
cause bigger pay rolls mean better business 
for everybody. 


Take Goodyear as an example. Since in- 
augurating rubber manufacture in the 
South 20 years ago, Goodyear has become 
an increasingly important factor in south- 
ern economy. 


This year the big Goodyear plant at 


Gadsden, Alabama, will turn out some 
5,000,000 auto, truck and tractor tires — 
a new record high in southern production. 
And it has now been expanded to make 


soles and heels, too. 


These operations, together with Goodyear’s 
four large fabric mills in the cotton belt, 
provide employment for more than 9,000 
southern workers. And thousands more 
are employed by dealers selling Goodyear 
products throughout the South. 
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THOUSANDS 


OF INDEPENDENT 
SOUTHERN MERCHANTS 


PROSPER SELLING 
GOODYEAR TIRES 


See your Goodyear 
deater for the world’s 
best tires. 


Altogether, Goodyear pays out many mil- 
lions of dollars in wages, material costs and 
taxes every year in the South — millions 
that are widely spent for goods and serv- 
ices, millions that contribute to the South’s 
over-all prosperity. 


And that helps you, whether you’re a 
farmer, merchant, worker or taxpayer. It 
helps us, too, for the more the South pros- 
pers, the better market it is for southern- 
built Goodyear products! 


Hi-Miler, Klingtite—T.M.’s The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 


ONE OF THE SOUTH’S GREATEST INSTITUTIONS 


00D, 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


EFA 





Built in the South — First Choice in the South! 














AUTO 
TIRES 


Firstin performance 


and preference for 
31 straight years. 





Goodyear's great 
Hi-Milers — bodied 
with rayon cord for 
superior mileage 
and stamina. 





TRACTOR 
TIRES 


Goodyear’s famous Sure- 
Grip with the PROVED 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R self- 
cleaning tread. 
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The PERFECT Way to Restore Power... 


supply 
Save Gas...Save oil 


The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagerstown, Indiana, U.S. A. and Torontoy Ontario, Canadae 
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“lm a better Mother than Model” 


But Mary Gillies’ lovely smile 
continues to brighten the sketches 
of her artist husband 


ILLIAM GILLIES, well-known illus- 
W. rator, will tell you not to pay too much 
attention to his wife’s modest statement. He’s 
proud of what a good model Mary is (she now 
poses for him exclusively). But he’s even 
prouder of their two robust sons, whose flash- 
ing smiles instantly reflect their “model” 
mother’s care. 

As a former Collier’s Cover Girl, Mrs. Gillies 
knows what every model knows—the impor- 
tance of an attractive smile. So it shouldn’t 
surprise you to learn that she’s already taught 
“Butch” and “Stretch” to guard their future 
smiles with her own prized dental routine: 
Regular brushing with Ipana, followed by gentle 
gum massage. 

Not only these New Canaan, Conn. young- 
sters, but millions of children throughout the 
country know what thousands of schools and 
dentists are teaching today —that a radiant 
smile depends on sparkling teeth. And that 
sparkling teeth call for firm, healthy gums. 





With the greatest of ease (and a little help from his 
“model” mother), Butch sails through the Connecticut 
air. Even more helpful is Mary’s advice for safeguarding 
his and Stretch’s future smiles: “Every time you brush 
your teeth, massage your gums gently.” This brief work- 
eut with Ipana helps speed up circulation within gums. 





gi 2 _ £e ee a i 
Someone's going to have a handsome smile — and his 


hame is Butch! Look how carefully Mary guards his teeth 
and gums. Sensitive gums often herald their warning with 
“pink” on your tooth brush—a sign to see your dentist. Let 
him decide whether yours is simply a case for “the help- 
ful stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 


A 


att. 


Ww 


Robin Hood, Jr., better known as Sheldon, still better known 
as “Butch,” is a pretty good marksman at 8, thanks to his 
“model” mother’s coaching. And thanks to her care of his teeth 
and gums, his future smile is safeguarded. For Mother knows 
that today’s soft foods don’t give gums the exercise they may 
need—that Ipana Tooth Paste is specially designed, with gen- 


tle gum massage, to help gums to healthier firmness. 








Product of Bristol-Myers 


Firmer gums—brighter teeth 
with Ipana and massage 

















This child knows more than many adults about gum 
massage. For its importance is taught in thousands of class- 
rooms today. Ask your dentist about massage for your 
gums. Nationwide survey shows that 7 out of 10 dentists 
recommend gum massage. (Also, that dentists prefer Ipana 
2 to 1 for their own personal use!) 
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EASY when you know how 


Trick: Remove two coins from edge of tumbler at same 
time, using only two fingers of one hand. 








Solution: Using thumb and index finger, tilt coins to out- 
side of tumbler,squeeze together around side intohand. 


This is EVEN EASIER! 


The “know-how” of getting 
FASTER-ROLLING, TASTIER SMOKES 
is to roll ’em with crimp cut 
PRINCE ALBERT 
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THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE. 





R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 




















“TEMPTATION” by R. H. Palenske 







Copr. Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn 


We Honor 48 Counties 


@® “Are Carolinas-Virginia farmers making real sure-enough 
progress?” Does anybody anywhere doubt that any longer? 
Well, if so we don’t know any better way to convince him than 
just to say, “Read The Progressive Farmer’s ‘County Honor 
Roll every month.” This month we honor these 48 counties. 


VIRGINIA 


Campbell—For the fine educational 
and inspirational “Lynchburg Farm 
Show” held Oct. 3-4, devoted entirely 
to 4-H clubsters, Future Farmers, and 
Future Homemakers (home econom- 
ics students), 


Chesterfield—For good work to 
make a reality of Dr. Tom Hutcheson’s 
slogan, “No Bare Acres at Christmas 
Time,” many farmers securing crimson 
clover, ryegrass, Austrian winter peas, 
and vetch seed through AAA under 
purchase order plan. . . . For County 
Agricultural Board lime truck which 
spreads lime as delivered; three car- 
loads spread on pastures at Moseley 
recently. . . . For Chesterfield County 
Fair—first since 1941—held Oct. 10-12. 


Cumberland—For greater interest 
in rural electrification, . . . Electric cur- 
rent just recently turned on for 14 
farms. Surveys and plans made 
to electrify about 1,100 of the 1,227 
farms in county just as soon as mate- 
rials and labor become available. . . . 
For 40 to 50 farmers already selling 
milk and several new ones beginning 
to sell. 


Floyd—For remarkable demonstra- 
tions in topdressing wheat with 200 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre. ... W. 
M. Gardner got 30 bushels per acre 
where nitrated against 19.8 on unni- 
trated area, 


Grayson—For fine cooperation of 
farmers . marketing cooperatively 
25,000 pounds wool this year . . . build- 
ing a cooperative lime-grinding plant 

. organizing a Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association which has 15 mem- 
bers at present. 


James City—F or 40 acres of Ladino 
clover by a demonstration farmer. He 
first sent the soil to state laboratory for 
testing; then followed up with fertilizer 
and lime according to needs, . . . For 40 
per cent increase in lime and phos- 
phate used this year; 10 per cent in- 
crease in permanent pasture. 


Northumberland—F or pasture fer- 
tilizing demonstrations showing that 
8-12-6 and 0-14-7 plots each produced 
twice as much pasture as 20 per cent 
phosphate and nearly three times as 
much as where no fertilizer was used. 


Patrick—For Patrick Canning Com- 
pany that paid $85,000 to the farmers 
for wild blackberries making 25,000 
cases of No. 10 cans packed six to the 
case ... adding this much income at 
little expense . . . berries picked with 








family labor, which includes children. 


Powhatan—For new frozen food 
locker plant recently organized to serve 
county. .. . Increased interest in dairy- 
ing since the Birtscherd Dairy Com- 
pany of Norfolk has a milk route... . 
For greater interest in hay driers, two 
barn hay driers having been installed 
this year. .. . For a 50 per cent increase 
in alfalfa acreage since 1940. 


Pulaski—For cooperation of all ag- 
ricultural workers in broadcasting a 
farm and home radio program each 
Monday over radio station WPUV, and 
adjoining counties broadcasting on 
other days of the week. . . . For 60 in- 
terested people attending a meeting to 
learn about wiring and use of electrical 
appliances on the proposed Simkins- 
town neighborhood line. 


Ten Counties—Russell, Wythe, 
Augusta, Rockingham, Culpeper, 
Pittsylvania, Henrico, Sussex, Isle 
of Wight and Accomac—For a 1916 
“Master Farm Family” in each. . . . See 
sketches in October issue, read about 
the P. G. Cocke family this month, and 
watch for articles about others to ap- 
pear in later issues. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville—For “an all-time high in 
interest in planting fall grain and graz- 
ing crops,” one evidence being that 
some farmers turned lespedeza sod in 
August preparing for small grain. 


Allendale—For best corn crop ever 
—result of increased fertilization, closer 
rows, improved cultivation. 


Charleston—For plans of Irish po- 
tato growers and shippers to install five 
10-car washing and drying machines 
and a 20-car machine at important 
points to turn out cleaner and higher 
quality potatoes. ~ 


Cherokee—For 10 community 
groups of Cherokee County farmers, 10 
or more farmers per group, entering the 
soil conservation contest sponsored by 
the Spartanburg Herald-Journal. 


Fairfield—For having an outstand- 
ing 4-H club boy, Irvin Robinson, 1945 
4-H state meat champion, who won 
this year’s South Carolina Danforth 
scholarship, a coveted award. 


Hampton—For C. M. Clark who 
has installed at Estill a plant for dehy- 
drating sweet potatoes for cattle fee 
... has already dehydrated a consider- 
able tonnage .. . has orders for all he 
can turn out. (See page 92) 
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‘What this country amounts to... 


depends on 





what happens to its homes 





problem of the family. 





““We came from homes, we live in homes, we 
plan to have homes— nowhere are our deepest 
personal interests more involved than in the 


“‘And when we step outside our individual 
concerns and consider the nation, it grows 
daily more obvious that the real battleground 
for the moral life in° America is the family. 


‘After all, what this country will amount to 
. depends on what happens to its homes.”’ 








Families that plan together ... work together .. . 
stick together against the disruptive influences of 
our times . Today, more than ever before, 
America needs such families. 


In the wake of a great war, our country needs the 
strength of family solidarity . . . of family happiness. 


And what is family happiness? It is many things, 
big and small, spiritual and material. It is a knowl- 
edge that the welfare of the family is taken care of 

. that unexpected emergencies can be met... 
that the family income is being sensibly spent. Ex- 
perience shows that the happiest families are those 
which manage their money wisely, regardless of the 
size of income. 


Family happiness has to be planned. 


Freedom from financial worry rests, for almost 
everyone, on planned spending and systematic sav- 
ings. These two things provide a foundation for 
the peace of mind which all of us desire. 

Here is an excellent way to begin your plan: 
First: provide in advance for “fixed”? charges coming 
due on taxes, mortgages, and payments on machinery, 
livestock, life insurance and other insurance. 

The easiest way is to estimate your expected total 
income for the year. Then figure out what percentage 
of it will have to go for all your ‘“‘fixed’’ items men- 
tioned above. Whenever money comes in from crops, 


livestock, dairy and poultry products, set aside this 
percentage to meet these ‘‘fixed” items. If you do this 
regularly, you will have the full payments on hand 
when they fall due. 


Second: set aside something extra in the bank until you 
have a fund for emergencies, such as crop failure, illness, 
loss of animals or equipment. 


Then you can plan how to spend the balance of your 
income for everyday family needs such as food, cloth- 
ing, health, and for recreation—and what you can 
afford to set aside for such family plans as improve- 
ments on the home, education, hobbies, travel and 
personal enjoyment. 


FAMILY MESSAGE NO. 1 


Ye 













In order to help people plan better for family hap- 
piness .. . the Life Insurance Companies in America 
and their Agents are conducting a program of pub- 
lic information regarding some of the more common 
problems of family life. 


Advice from the most reliable sources will be 
offered on subjects close to the family heart, such 
as how to share the family income, how to plan for 
your children’s future, how to plan for tomorrow’s 
improved home. Watch for these family messages 
in future issues of this magazine. 


This program of information is offered as a pub- 
lic service to the 71,000,000 owners of life insur- 
ance and to every American family. 


Lnsurance Companies : 


lt Amertca 


AND THEIR AGE 


Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Pounds of Gallons of Amount of Milk 
Size Milk Separated | Milk Separated Separated in 
Per Hour Per Hour 10 Minutes 
225 26 5 gal. 
300 35 6 gal. 
400 46% 8 gal. 
500 58 10 gal. FF 
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Pounds of Gallons of Amount of Milk 
Size Milk Separated | Milk Separated Separated in 
Per Hour Per Hour 10 Minutes 
No. 14 550 64 11 gal. 
No, 18 800 93 16 gal. 
No. 19 1150 134 23 gal. 
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EVERY DE LAVAL SEPARATOR—FROM THE SMALLEST 
TO THE LARGEST AND REGARDLESS OF PRICE— 
PROVIDES DE LAVAL QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE 


De Laval Separators are made‘ in all practical farm sizes... for 
the one or two cow owner right up to the man with a large herd. 
You will find a De Laval Separator of just the right size for your 
requirements...and at a price that will fit your purse. And every 
De Laval...from the smallest to the largest... brings you 
De Laval quality, cleanest skimming, longest life, two-minute 
cleaning and expert local De Laval Dealer service. See your 


De Laval Dealer first—today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK 6 © 427 Randolph St., CHICAGO 6 « 61 Beale St., SAN FRANCISCO 19 
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@ Government economists are saying that the peak of farm prices 


was reached in August. The drop in the stock market is explained 


as the beginning of the end of inflation. Deflation, with a return to 


more normal prices but not a depression, is predicted by next sum- 
mer. Grain crops are expected to lead the price decline. Meat and 
dairy prices will remain strong. Crop production control may be 


azain brought into use. 


HEADLINE 


ROP insurance applications have 

been disappointing. Wheat, flax, 
and tobacco were fairly successful, 
but cotton insurance went badly in 
the “red.” For the 1946 crop year, 
only 136,873 cotton farms were cov- 
ered by Federal crop insurance. . . 
U.S. cotton is 
bringing about 38 
cents a pound in 
this country com- 
pared with 26 
cents for Brazil- 
ian cotton in that 
country. .. . Ex- 
ports of U. S. cot- 
ag ton for the year 

; ending July 31 
were 3,531,000 bales, compared 
with 1,924,000 bales for a year ear- 
lier. It is generally believed that 
U. S. mills will use more cotton for 
the year 1946-47 than will be grown 
in this country in 1946... . The 
State Department has asked USDA 
to cut out its 4 cents a pound cotton 
export subsidy. However, USDA’s 
answer is, “No.” It points out that 
7% million - bale carry-over is way 
above normal; also that with declin- 
ing military demand and increasing 
competition of rayon and wool, a 
strong export market is likely to be 
needed to prevent a cottdn price de- 
cline. . . . The present prospect is 
for record crops of corn, wheat, to- 
bacco, peaches, pears, plums, and 


truck crops in the U. S. 
USDA says: 


“There is no indi- 
cation that the 
farmer has gone 
on strike since the return of price 
control so far as livestock market- 
ings are concerned. Late summer is 
normally a period of light market- 
ings and supply. The heavy mar- 
ketings of July and August have 
tended to throw most of the short- 
age into September. With prices 
now under control and no scarcity 
of feed, farmers probably have be- 
gun to finish their livestock in a 
normal manner, .. . Tests by USDA 
indicate that pastures sprayed with 
the weed-killer, 2,4-D, are not likely 
to be harmful to livestock, or to peo- 
ple who drink milk. . . . Cows in 
Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tions produced an average of 8,592 
pounds of milk and 346 pounds of 
butterfat in 1945. Ten years ago 
the average was 7,500 pounds of 
milk and 290 pounds of butterfat. 
In 1945 these cows averaged pro- 
duction valued at $302, while feed 
cost was $128. For the sec- 
ond time within a month, the 
Price Decontrol Board has rejected 
the contention of OPA that dairy 
prices should be put back under 
control. . . . Reports coming out of 


Livestock 
and Poultry 


Read here about other live problems. 


NEWS 


Washington express the belief that 
l'vestock and meat ceilings may not 
last out the present shortage and are 
almost certain to go by early next 
year. Other items are expected to 
be decontrolled right and left by the 
end of the year. ... Dressed turkey 
is 68 per cent edible, fattened roast- 
ing chicken, 63 per cent, and fatten- 
ed broiler, 61 per cent. ... A hor- 
mone called Stilbestrol placed in the 
neck of a cockerel will suppress sex- 
ual activity. It seemed to be of 
value for 5 to 8 weeks. As soon as 
approved by the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration, a number of 
these synthetic hormones will be 
available to poultry supply dealers. 
So far, none of them have received 
approval. ¢ 


More than half of 
U. S. farms now 
have central station 
electric service. In 
the South, farms without this serv- 
ice range from 52.7 per cent in Flor- 
ida to 75.2 per cent in Mississippi. 
... The Texas Experiment Station. 
College Station, in a recent bulletin, 
“The Jeep as a Source of Power and 
Transportation,” says the jeep does 
not compare favorably with th« 
tractor as a source of power. But, 
says the station, “The jeep is an ex- 
cellent vehicle for general utility use 
about the farm and ranch.”. . . Pain: 
prices seem certain to be boosted by 
the high cost of the materials. Pres- 
ent paint prices do not begin to re- 
flect the higher cost of materials. A 
gallon of house paint now retails at 
about $3.50, just as it did in 1941. 


Equipment, 
Machinery 


A new blueprint for 
a balanced and prof- 
itable postwar agri- 
cultural program 
which places emphasis on greaicr 
leisure for the farm family has come 
from USDA. The theory is that be- 
cause of increased farm mechaniza- 
tion and advanced technology, the 
farmer can work less but still keep 
his income high by producing 
enough food and fiber to meet de- 
mands. .. . The major farm organi- 
zations are trying to prod USDA 
into action in setting up the new ag- 
ricultural research program author- 
ized by the Flannagan-Hope Act. 
With Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson taking a prolonged 
vacation at his New Mexico home, 
and other top USDA officials attend- 
ing the world food (See page 93) 


Farm 
Programs 










CHANGE OF ADDRESS: . 
to move soon, please notify us six 
weeks in advance. Just send the ad- 
dress label from this copy along with 
your new address. Changes cannot be 
made without old address. 


If you plan 
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| Sse TRUCKS last longer. The average age of ali e 
Ford Trucks now on the road is nearly 9. years! 7 out of 

11 Ford Trucks built since 1928 are still on the job! That’s 

a long-life record equaled only by the costliest makes, 
according to latest official figures. Today, you get even more 

in the great new Ford Trucks—32 important engineering 
advancements for more economy, better performance, even 
longer life! There’s a Ford Truck for your job... more than 

100 body-chassis combinations . . . 7 wheelbases . . . 4 
2 great engines. Your friendly Ford Dealer has all the 

facts. See him today! 















ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU ALL 
THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES! 


Your choice of two great engines—the 100- 
H.P. V-8 or the 90-H.P. Six. Extra-strength, 
double-rail frames, on heavy duty models 
. . « big brakes with cast braking surfaces, Re 
groove-sealed for weather protection . . . a 
heat-treated forged alloy steel front axle : 2 
. all-steel welded safety cab . . . valve ; 

springs shot-blasted and rust-proofed for 

endurance . . . unit valve assemblies with 

precision-set clearances . . . straddle- 

mounted axte pinions . . . cushion-mounted 
tubular-core radiator, = i i 4 















Sora 
















MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


HERE'S WHAT “Pad” Seacecd, DEHYDRATION EXPERT, SAYS ABOUT 
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ARM-SIZE DEHYDRATOR 


a 


BEAT THE FEED SHORTAGE . .. DEHYDRATE SWEET POTATO CULLS ie 


BIG, NEW PROFITS FOR 


2 Oe know it—every farmer knows it—you 
can’t raise meat animals without feed! 
And feed costs money in the South—$1.80 a 
bushel for corn, perhaps even higher when you 
need it most! Sure, you’ve got plenty of protein 
feed, but what are you going to use for carbo- 
hydrates? : : 

Perhaps you’ve got the answer right out there 

in your fields, going to waste, rotting on the 
ground, Those sweet potatoes, I mean, those 
Puerto Ricans or Pelican Processors that you 
call culls, strings or jumbos. Did you ever think 
about saving that waste? 

Let me tell you how you can beat the feed 
shortage, and at the 
same time, make more 
money off every acre 
you’re farming. 

The secret is in the 
new “Challenger” 
farm products dehy- 
drator—a low-cost 
unit that will convert 
a ton of sweet potato 

“seconds” into about 700 pounds of top-quality 
catbohydrate stock feed in less than an hour! 
How many tons are out in your field right now 
... fotting, starting a serious weevil infestation, 
just plain going to waste? Three tons of 
“seconds” will make a ton of feed, all sacked 
up so it’s easy to handle, easy to store and re- 
sistant to pests. 

The “Challenger” is far and away the fa- 


vorite of sweet potato growers, shippers and 
canners, and it's a good investment for YOU, 


THE J. B. BEAIRD COMPANY, 


A Fe 
oA 


HREVEPORI 


{hi SiA 


SWEET POTATO GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 


or your cooperative organization. More 
“Challengers” are now dehydrating sweet pota- 
toes than all other dehydrators combined, and 
are also successfully processing such cover crops 
as alfalfa, lespedeza, kudzu and other grasses. 
The “Challenger” is a year-round worker, de- 
hydrating forage crops throughout the sum- 
mer, then sweet potatoes in the fall. Orders 
now being accepted 
for installation this 
fall and winter. 

Actual operations 
show the ‘‘Challen- 
ger” has a capacity of 
more than 700 pounds 
of dried Puerto 
Ricans per hour, & 
about 800 pounds of § - = 
L-4-5 or stock feed sweet  gerreev per hour, 
more than 1,000 pounds of alfalfa. The fuel 
cost? Only 50c to 60c an hour with natural gas, 
slightly higher with oil or butane. 


What’s more, the “Challenger” is a semi- 
portable dehydrator, and can be in full opera- 
tion within two or three hours after it is placed 


on the ground. Just hook up power and fuel 
lines, make a few minor adjustments, and you’re 
in business! Let us arrange for you to inspect 
a unit in actual operation. 


If you’re not raising sweet potatoes now, you 
should investigate their possibilities. Table 
grades are an important cash crop for the south- 
ern farmer—and about half the crop is still 
available for dehydration. Under proper. con- 
ditions, an acre of sweet potatoes will yield 
from 200 to 600 bushels. About half will be 
table grade, and will bring you a substantial 
return. The remainder, dehydrated, will provide 
feed equal in every respect to 3314 to 100 
bushels of corn—which is three to eight times 
as much corn as the average southern acreage 
will produce, and worth $60 to $100 if you had 
to buy it. 


Does this sound interesting? Then write for 
our new “Challenger” booklet on dehydration. 
It’s profusely illustrated, and crammed full of 
facts and figures about sweet potatoes, alfalfa 
and other crops suitable for dehydration. It’s 
certain to help you make more money from 
every acre you plant. Just fill out the coupon 
below, paste it on a postcard, and mail it— 


, today! 








i : 


gt | MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
e 


THE J. B. BEAIRD CO., Dept. J-2, 
Shreveport, La, 
Please send me your free booklet on dehydration. I under- 


stand this request does not obligate me in any way. 





(Name) 





(Address) 


I am now farming_______—acres of land, I have_____ 


head. of livestock, 














COUNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


@ Likea group of fine, friendly country neighbors talking out- 


side the church door before the Thanksgiving festival—such is 


this month’s Country Voices. 


You'll enjoy the discussions of 


“Good Will Day,” good schools, flowers for the dead vs. flowers 


for the living, cremation, land prices, “problems for the living.” 





FARM THANKSGIVING 


One more harvest. Dear Lord, we give Thee praise 
For all Thy gifts, for all Thy tender care, 

For all the harvests of our yesterdays 

When thou hast blessed us all with food to spare. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for this abundant treasure, 
Lo! we are happy when 
At summer’s end our store of things we measure. 


We thank Thee, Lord, 
—Ben H. Smith. 


Fruit of our toil. 


Life overflows! 


T the end of this growing season, 
with food being discussed every- 
where, my children have eagerly hailed 
the overflowing baskets from field and 
garden and have watched the finished 
jars of canned food going basement- 
ward with keen and canny eyes. 
From their conversation I gathered 
the following lines: 


I wish some hungry foreign child 
Could come and stay with me 
And grow as full and happy 
As God has let me be. 
Julia Ramsey Wright, 
Hopkins County, Ky. 


To begin my part of this 

talk this month let me ask for 

the name and address (we 
have lost it) of the Texas woman 
whe wrote us sometime ago the fine 
suggestion of a “Good Will Day”—a 
day when every person of one race 
would do some kindly deed to some 
person of another race. Every white 
person would try to do a kindness to 
some Negro, every Negro a kindness 
to some white person, and so on. 
That idea was taken up editorially 
in The Progressive Farmer and has 
provoked widespread praise—these 
two for example: 


A “Good Will Day”? Yes, definitely; 
but not just one. Let’s make every day 
a Good Will Day. Mrs. Julia Bowen, 

Duval County, Fla. 


“Good Will Day” would be a great 
day. I wouid suggest December 20, 
for Good Will Day—near Christ’s birth- 
day when people will be thinking about 
“Glory to God, peace on earth and 
good will toward men.” 

Dave Thomas, 
Pointe Coupee Parish, La. 


Do we have to go on much fur- 

ther with the argument about 

literalness of hellfire? Here 

see some thirty-five more people 
that may enlarge this discussion: 


Who does not accept the truth of 
literal hellfire is as great an infidel as 
one who does not believe in heaven for 
the saved. W. E. Fulgham, 

Oktibbeha County, Miss. 





To me the very idea of 
literal hellfire is  blas 
phemy—a priestly inven- 
tion that has feathered 
their nest for ages. 

R. A. Taaffe, 
Lake County, Fla. 


Believe, I pray, in hell- 
fire before you wake up as 
the Rich Man in Luke 16. 

James C. Wisener, 
Cullman County, Ala. 


Amen. 


Around two-thirds of the let- 
¢./ ters on this subject answer the 

lady from North Carolina who 
asked if God is more cruel to His 
erring children than any human 
father would be by saying hotly: No, 
of course not; but sinners are not his 
children. So He lets them fry. But 
one more— 


Since Jesus said to us, “Love your 
enemies; do good to them that despite- 
fully use you,” can we believe that he 
would treat his own enemies in a terri- 
bly less merciful manner than the mer- 
ciful and Christian manner thai he re- 
quires of us mortals? A. H. D., 

North Carolina. 


Enough of this talk about hell- 

fire. The question isn’t de- 

batable anyway. We'll all just 
have to wait and see. But, the ques- 
tion of elaborate burial and funeral 
rites is debatable. Dr. Poe started it 
with a plea for less expensive and 
showy funerals. Here are some new 
angles of response: 


As for me, if my friends wish to do 
me honor, I hope they will forebear all 
expenses in behalf of my remains and 
give the most they can of the best they 
have to feed some starving person and 
soul, Mrs. Ada McCool, 

Holmes County, Miss. 


For my daughter’s aunt, 95 years old 
and the last of her family, we had a 
very simple burial and service. Some- 
thing happened I had never seen be- 
fore. One of the daughters took a spray 
home to make into a bouquet to send 
to a sick neighbor. I wished that they all 
might be torn apart and sent to some 
hospital. Mrs. H. P. Saunders, 

Davidson County, Tenn. 


So many expensive flowers the un- 
dertaker hardly knows what to do with 
them! Id rather send a potted plant 
to plant new hope in the hearts of the 
living. Alma Fulp Register, 

Lowndes County, Ga. 


Our rural cemeteries are often in dis- 
graceful condition. The amount spent. 
for coffin-blankets of perishable flowers 
would go far toward keeping them 
seemly. Mrs. R. T. McCormick, 

Jefferson Parish, La. 


Yes, it is sacrilege to heap costly flow- 
ers upon the graves (See page 50) 
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| 
Lhe Favorite Spark Plug 
for Lough Jobs... 


CHAMPION 























































On most construction jobs, dependable _ PY 

gas engine power is essential. Such Pa oe a, \ 

tough and rugged service calls for day- mel 4 
TED”. 


in-and-day-out dependability, from 
spark plugs—and here, as in all types 
of service on land, water and in the air, 
Champion Spark Plugs are preferred 
and used by the overwhelming majority. 
Here’s plain, powerful evidence that 
Champions make every engine a better 
performing engine. Champion Spark 


Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 









FOLLOW THE EXPERTS...USE DEPENDABLE 
















CHAMPIONS ON YOUR FARM 
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Will the Bearings of your Machines 
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Pump Marfak into the bearing 
until you see it coming through 
the bearing edges, forming a 

A MACHINE is as old as its bearings “collar,” effectively sealing out 
























moistures 





— and rust, forming at the 
edges of open bearings, eats away the metal, caus- You'll save time, trouble and money if 
you lubricate each machine thoroughly 
with Marfak before you store it away 
for the winter. 






ing “play” and finally real trouble. 








Here is an easy way to give every open bearing 
all-winter protection. Just pump ifi Marfak lubri- 
cant until it forms a “collar” around the bearing 


edges, thus you clean the bearings and effectively 






TEXACO 
MARFAK 


seal out moisture. 






Marfak is a superb lubricant for farm machinery 





because it sticks to the job — won’t 


drip off, dry out or cake up. Order 





oa ¢ 


some today. NEW AND IMPROVED HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL 
—NOW CLEANS AS IT LUBRICATES! 


“i 
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Typical of the country’s outstanding farmers, You get superior fire-power in all m 

nen Mr. C. J. Broughton, who farms 6,000 acres Fire-Chief gasoline and friend- I 
In less than a minute in time, less than a near Dayton, Washington, depends on New and ly, neighborly service with a profit 
penny in cost, you add months to the life Improved Havoline Motor Oil for his five trac- square deal when you do busi- of th 
of the coulter bearing by sealing it with tors. Havoline cleans as it lubricates, releases ness with your Texaco Man. “yA 
Marfak lubricant for the winter. more power, saves fuel and repair bills. You'll find it pays to farm with 7 ship? 
Texaco products. ae Ml. 
Tune in... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the new Eddie Bracken COMPANY Fm 
_ show every Sunday night. See newspapers for time and station. ee a 
IT PAYS TO ite 
well 
FARM WITH sa 
Mi 
him ; 

DIVISION OFFICES: Aclanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 

Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. Go 





Texace Products alse distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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@ The Progressive Farmer and the VPI Exten- 
sion Service have joined hands in recognizing 
and presenting to the P. G. Cocke family the 
1946 “Master Farm Family” award for notable 
achievements in better rural living. . . . Read 
here about remarkable accomplishments of 
the Cocke family. . . . and look for equally 
interesting reports of nine other Virginia 
Master Farm Families in later issues. 


The 
Cocke Family 














Cocke Famity in their attractive living room. Left to right, Billie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cocke, Hoyt, Carolyn, Lucy Nell, and Delano. 
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Merits “MASTER FARM FAMILY” Award 


Mr. Cocke gathering hay with 
tractor - operated hay buck. 


By WM. C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


ee HY has the P. G. Cocke family, Pittsyl- 
vania County, Va., been selected as one 
of the ten Virginia families to receive 
the coveted 1946 Master Farm Family award?” 
you ask, 
“It’s because we found in the Cocke family a 
notable living, breathing, and working example of 
the family-type farm ownership,” is our answer. 


Just to visit the Cocke 
Helps Tenants farm, talk with the family 
and learn about outstanding achievements in 1) 
farming, 2) homemaking, and 8) citizenship is to 
gain new appreciation of farm ownership and the 
family-type farm—the bedrock of American democ- 
racy. Since starting to farm in 1926 the Cocke 
family has helped four tenant families “graduate” 
to ownership. After leaving the Cocke farm one 
of the tenant families stayed with his father a time 
before buying a farm but the other three families 
all moved from the Cocke farm to their new homes. 

“I have helped them to get ahead, save up their 
profits, and have encouraged them to buy farms 
of their own,” declared Mr. Cocke. 

“Why do you so strongly believe in farm owner- 
ship?” we asked. 

“It develops initiative,” he replied. “It builds 
character, causes families to be interested in their 
government, roads, schools. .. . It makes them bet- 
ter citizens, more cooperative, causes them to take 
pride in what they own and in doing their work 
well. In general, farm ownership creates a more 
stable democracy.” 

_Mr. Cocke’s broad and deep convictions make 
him a valued member of the state FSA committee. 


“Since your tenants have all 
Good Terms bought farms you must have 


Hf ° ” 
given them a good chance,” we commented and 


Mr. Cocke in his field of big- 
yielding, high-grade tobacco. 


then asked, “On what terms do you generally rent?” 

“I furnish my tenant a comfortable house, with 
conveniences, make repairs when needed, let him 
have pasture and hay for his cow, a garden, a place 
to keep hogs and chickens, and firewood. Also I 
give him financial aid without interest. That saves 
him a lot of money. We have a clear understand- 
ing about all crops to be grown—where each is to 
be grown, and just how it is to be handled, all 
about the crop rotation, cover crops and the like. 
Tenant cures tobacco. I haul to market and money 
is divided equally. I furnish team, tractor, gas, oil 
and all expenses of operation; and all necessary 
farm machinery.” 


+ The love of farm 
Charming Home ownership has been 
strong in the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Cocke ever 
since they bought their 13l-acre farm 20 years 
ago at a cost of $2,700. It was a run down farm 
with gulleys, weeds, and brush. They had to build 
a dwelling because they wanted a nice, comfort- 
able home in which to rear their children. 


“We had to borrow $1,000 to build the house,” 






Cocke Family’s charming home: 


recalled Mr. Cocke. “It cost $2,200 at that time 
but we have made a lot of improvements since.” 

The Cocke family now has a charming, modern 
home, set in a clump of nice shade trees with a 
well kept, grassy lawn, beautifully landscaped 
with evergreens and flowering shrubs, and sur- 
rounded by a neatly clipped hedge. 

“We transplanted part of our shrubs and box- 
wood from Mr. Cocke’s old home and the hedge 
plants from my home,” said Mrs. Cocke. They 
have modernized their attractive, freshly painted 
home by installing electricity, running water, and 
a bathroom. Their up-to-date kitchen has a large 
white shiny sink, refrigerator, and latest cooking 
equipment, and is well lighted and ventilated. 


In the past 20 years 
improved Farm the fa or too, has 
taken on a vastly different appearance. “I’ve been 
interested in soil saving ever since I was a young- 
ster on the farm where I was raised,” declared Mr. 
Cocke. “I wondered why something was not done 
about it. I have terraced all open land on this farm. 
Also I am finding that strip-cropping is a good prac- 
tice. Terracing coupled with the ‘string’ method 
of laying off tobacco rows is outstanding for soil 
saving and increased yields. Next come good crop 


rotations with winter cover crops to give the soil a 


warm coat in winter. After tobacco I use wheat 
and herd’s-grass, with wheat combined and grass 
fallowed. Tobacco yields are getting bigger and 
bigger—from 900 pounds (many farmers made 
under 650 pounds) when I started, to 1,700 pounds 
or 1,800 pounds per acre now. Of course, I use 
about 200 pounds more fertilizer per acre now.” 


, “What is your general 
Crop Rotation crop rotation?” we asked. 

“It’s corn, followed by small grain with herd’s- 
grass or timothy in the fall, and lespedeza and red 
clover in February,” replied Mr. Cocke. “I com- 
bine the grain and as much lespedeza seed as I 
want to, keeping what I need for hay. I let this 
stand again the next year, combine (See page 94) 
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ORLD War II played havoc 
with the already badly mis- 
managed forests of the South. 


tun down by years of neglect, burn- 
ing, and grazing, most forests in the 
Upper South really took a beating as 
the military machine called for more 
pulpwood, more lumber, and more of 
the various prod- 
ucts that come from 
the forest. 

No one_ be- 
grudged them what 
they needed, nor do 
we bemoan the 
heavy cutting. It 
was necessary and 
it is done! But that 
does not alter the 
fact that many woodlands were left in 
bad shape and, if something isn’t done 
to help them and done promptly, they 
are not apt to be profitable,for years. 
The practical questions are: What 
needs to be done? And how can the 
farmer do it without incurring pro- 
hibitive costs? 





Mr. O'Byrne 


First, let us have a 
look at one of the 
most common problems of the Coast- 
al Plain and lower Piedmont—that of 
the pine forests cut clean for saw- 
timber and pulpwood. It is too late 
to talk about seed trees. They are 
gone! Unless there was seed on the 
ground when the trees were cut, there 
are not apt to be many young pines. 
But even if there are only a few, it 
will usually pay to go over the tract 
and release these few by chopping 
back surrounding brush so they can 
get their heads out. One hundred 
pine trees will not make much of a 
showing when they are small. But 
that same 100 trees, grown to good 
sawlog size can make a good stand of 
timber. So save all there are. Don't 
let hardwood brush smother them. 

If there are neither young pines 
nor seed trees, from 300 to 500 pine 
seedlings per acre bought from the 
State Forest Nursery and planted in 
the larger opening now, before the 
area becomes foul with brush, may 
do the trick. But the longer it is post- 
poned, the harder it will be. 

If there are seed trees but too much 
brush to permit seedlings to get start- 
ed, grazing, especially with goats, 
may be the answer. Or in extreme 
cases, controlled burning may be 
helpful. But before you use fire, be 
sure to call the fire warden and have 
him help you work out a plan that 
will safeguard surrounding timber. 
Fire is like many effective tools—it 
should be entrusted only to an expert. 
Don’t take chances and above all 
don’t violate the fire law. It was writ- 
ten for your protection as well as that 
of your neighbor. 

In restoring overcut pine areas, 
what is needed is to get young pines 
started and then help them get their 
heads above the surrounding brush. 
Once they have done that, they can 
usually outgrow anything that com- 
petes with them. 


Pine Forests 


Another t y pe of 
problem, especial- 
ly as we get up into the Piedmont, is 
the pine and hardwood forest from 
which the pines were cut, leaving the 
less valuable hardwoods to occupy 
the ground. We want as much pine 
as possible in the next crop, but we 
must start with what we find on the 
ground. If there are enough thrifty 
young trees already started, all we 
need to do is to give them a chance 
by removing the cull trees, which not 
only overtop the little ones but rob 
the soil of the moisture they must 
have. If there are desirable seed trees 
and no young growth, we again need 
to get rid of the weed trees and culls 
so that seedlings can get started. And 
if there are neither seed trees nor 
seedlings, we must plant. But in any 


Mixed Forests 


November 1946 





Our forests, too, suffered war wounds which 
will take time and good management to heal. 


Rebuilding the 
FARM WOODS 


By WILBUR O’BYRNE 


VPI Extension Forester 


@ Big jobs lie ahead for the farmer who realizes what wartime cutting 
did to his woods, and wants to put them on a paying basis again. “The 
big job,” Forester O'Byrne says, “is that of building ‘where destroyed 


by overcutting—1) overcutting in relation to growth, 2) 


overcutting 


of larger sizes and better grades, and 3) overcutting young trees that 


should have been left to provide a harvest 10 to 30 years from now.” 


case, not less than three-fourths of 
the old trees must be removed or 
deadened if young pines, poplars, and 
most desirable species are to thrive. 


Farther up in 
the Piedmont 
and throughout the mountains there 
is less pine and more hardwoods. 
Cutting has often taken the yellow 
poplar and better oaks, leaving the 
less desirable species and defective 
individuals of all species, to occupy 
the land and scatter seed to make 
more of their kind. It may be worth 
while to introduce some pine into the 
mixture by hand planting. More 
often, however, it is a case of favoring 
the best species available, either by 
clearing out undesirable trees or by 
preparing a suitable seedbed for the 
desirable trees. Poplar does best on 
a moist soil and like pine, prefers a 
light leaf-litter and lots of sunlight. 
So to encourage poplar, the cutting 
must be heavy. Oak will stand more 
shade, and acorns germinate best 
where there is a good cover of leaves 
to keep the soil loose. But here again, 
good growth requires the removal of 
most of overhead shade and root com- 
petition, especially on dry sites. 


Hardwood Forests 


Unless livestock can be kept out of 
these hardwood forests, however, 
nothing else will do much good. Tim- 
ber and grass will not grow success- 
fully on the same land. If the trees 
stand close enough to make a full 


stand, there is no grass worth men- 
tioning. And if they are wide enough 
spaced for grass to grow, the trees 
are short and limby and so have no 
commercial value. The progress of 
forest destruction under heavy graz- 
ing is about as follows: Browsing and 
trampling gradually kill out the un- 
dergrowth. The wind then piles up 
the leaves in hollows, to be washed 
away by the first freshet. The expos- 
ed soil gets dry and hard. Rain falling 
on the bare soil, runs off instead of 
soaking in and, in running off, carries 

the topsoil with it. Tree roots, left ex- 
posed by erosion, are now bruised by 
trampling so that rot enters and, in 
time, kills the trees. When the old 
trees die, the forest dies because there 
are no young ones to take their place. 
But worst of all, by the time the for- 

est is dead, the fertile topsoil is gone, 
so a sod fails to form, and we end up 
with neither forest nor pasture, So 
let us recognize that grazing, in hard- 


. 
‘ 
. 
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wood forests particularly, is not just 
poor practice; it is ruinous. 


Finally there are 
burned forests in 
which the trees have been killed or so 
badly damaged that they are not 
worth holding for further growth. 
These are emergency cases which re- 
quire prompt action. If the burn was 
light, or a few seed-trees escaped 
even though damaged, burned areas 
often come back to beautiful pine 
thickets. More often, however, seed 
are lacking and a complete planting 
job is the only means of reclaiming the 
area. If the planting is done the first 
spring after burning, it is an easy job, 
but the longer it is delayed the more 
difficult it becomes. 

If the burned trees are dead, the 
wood may be removed or not as we 
please, but if they are merely dam- 
aged, all but seed trees should be re- 
moved as rapidly a§ can be used. 


Burned Forests 


Mention has been 
Jobs To Do made of cutting 
weed trees and culls and the question 
rises: “How can the average farmer 
afford it?” 

If he has slack periods, such as oc- 
cur on many farms during the winter 
and late summer, he can use the spare 
labor that must be kept for peak sea- 
sons. If this is not practical, he can 
still use his wood pile and available 
markets for fuel wood, pulpwood, 
mine-props, and other low-grade 
product to handle these cull trees. 
Even if the operation barely breaks 
even, it will be good business. Steady 
work for a good hand may hold him 
when he would go elsewhere if laid 
off. Also returning the woods to pro- 
ductive condition is a good invest- 
ment—even if it is the next generation 
who will harvest the crop. 


Most farmers want to pass their 
farm along to their children. Why 
not pass it along in good condition? 


The most efficient means of han- 
dling the forest improvement job is to 
do it goth nine Start at some 
convenient point and do all that needs 
to be done as you go. Each year 
carry the job as far as time and mar- 
kets permit. Then next year pick up 
where you left off and carry it for- 
ward. In this way the job moves 
ahead, you have something to show 
for each year’s work, and, before you 
know it, you will have gotten over the 
entire forest without having done 
more work than you would have done 
in.any event. Planting and chopping 
brush from around little trees call for 
an investment. Most of the other jobs 
will pay their way. 





Plan cutting to get the most from yout 
forests both now and in the future. 


Batt f 
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*y Semi ghunes 


*All-age die are best Li by taking out, at pe aa intervals, the trees 
which have reached maturity and depending on trees of medium size to grow 
into the next cut and supply seed to restock the opening for future growth. 
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Ten More 


Tobacco 
Questions; 


How Many Can 
You Answer? 
* 


By W. P. HEDRICK 


Executive Secretary, N.C. Tobacco Advisory Council 


@ On this page last month W. P. Hedrick an- 
swered 12 important questions about tobacco. 
Now here are ten more questions—questions 
dealing with the highly important problem, 
“What foreign countries threaten to-seriously 


compete with us in the fight to sell our flue- 


9 


cured tobacco in world markets? See how 


many you could have answered correctly. 


eer’ O what extent has tobacco growing in foreign 
countries affected tobacco growing within the 
United States to date?” 


A. Up to now tobacco grown in foreign coun- 
tries has had very little effect on our production 
‘here at home except this—if they did not grow any, 
we could grow more. That’s too much to expect. 
2. “What is the relative poundage and quality of 
tobacco grown in foreign countries as compared 
with our American production and quality?” 


A. The United States leads the world in tobacco 
production at the present time. India is second, 
and China third—that is, for a/l kinds of tobacco. 
In the production of fluecured, we led the world 
with a production of 1,174 million pounds in 1945; 
Canada was second with 105 million; China, third 
with 86 million; and India, fourth with 45 million. 
In quality we lead all competitors. 


3. “Can tobacco growing in foreign countries 
ever seriously affect the industry in the United 
States? If so, how?” 


A. Yes. Continued expansion of foreign produc- 
tion will eventually affect our production but 
probably not for some years to come. Th’s will be 
felt mostly in our export trade to countries that 
have colonies.or dependencies growing tobacco. 


4. “Have foreign countries grown tobacco long 
enough to understand the many problems con- 
cerned with its growth? If not, can they readily 
solve them and thus become a keen competitor with 
the grower in this country?” 


A. The growing of fluecured tobacco was started 
in Canada, China, and India after World War I and 
they continually increased their production until 
the beginning of World War II. Canada grows to- 
bacco of good quality while China and India have 
much to learn in growing quality tobacco. But they 
are now starting a research program to improve 
quality. 

5. “What kinds or types of tobacco can foreign 
countries grow—all, or a specialized few types?” 


A. Tobacco as tobacco can be and is grown in 
almost every country in the world. However, due 
to climatic conditions and soil, not all countries 
can produce quality fluecured tobacco. 


6. “Granting that labor is plentiful*in foreign 
countries, is it trained to grow and cure tobacco com- 
parable in quality with our production? If no*, 
how long will it take to educate growers and labor 
so they can compete with American growers?” 


A. In countries like China, India, and South 
Africa that may in time develop into competitive 
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The U.S. fends the wail in the peadiniints of idinaes and 40 per cent of it is exported. 


production with our growers, labor is cheap and 
plentiful. However, it takes time to train this labor 
to grow quality tobacco. Time is in our favor; it 
will take several years for these countries to com- 
pete on foreign markets with the quality produced 
in the South. 

7. “What foreign countries can most seriously 
compete with us on world markets?” 

A. The countries that have the greatest possibili- 
ties of expanding their production from the stand- 
point of 1) climate, 2) soils, and 3) labor conditions 
are India, China, Australia, and South Africa. Still 
other countries could develop a self-sufficiency in 
production that would affect our exports somewhat. 

8. “Do foreign countries have representatives in 
this country for the purpose of gaining first-hand 
information on tobacco growing and facilities re- 
quired to harvest, process, and market?” 

A. From time to time for the last ten years rep- 
resentatives from many foreign countries have 
visited Southern experiment stations and agricul- 
tural colleges to study production of fluecured to- 
bacco. Only recently representatives of India, 
China, Australia, New Zealand, and Turkey have 
been over here for this purpose. 


“For how long has foreign competition been 
developing? And do our Southern fluecured to- 
bacco farmers realize that they must not only main- 
tain the present quality——but improve it?” 

A. Competition has been developing in flue- 
cured production ever since World War I, but it 
never reached serious proportions until just before 
World War II. During the war there was no ex- 
pansion of foreign production. Now in the postwar 
period, due to the nationalistic tendencies in many 
countries, our farmers are beginning to realize the 
necessity of quality production to meet threatened 
foreign competition. 

10. “Can foreign competition ever affect tobacco 
growing from an economic standpoint in this coun- 
try and to what extent?” 

A. Yes. Foreign competition can affect tobacco 
production in the South from an economic stand- 
point. We now export 40 per cent of our crop. 
That means of a one-billion-pound crop, 400 million 
pounds go to foreign countries. If over a period of 
time our foreign markets are reduced, then we must 
reduce our acres planted. This would in turn re- 
duce the monetary value to the grower, regardless 
of the price per pound. 





Plant Scuppernongs 


ECAUSE there have not been enough Scupper- 

nong grape vines to meet the demand in several 
years, I urge all who expect to plant this delicious 
grape to place their order at once. They may be 
grown anywhere cotton grows, and sometimes do 
well a hundred or so miles north of the Cotton Belt. 
They do best, however, in middle and lower South. 
Here is a good list, in order of ripening, that will 
ripen from August to middle or late October: 


Name Color Name Color 

Dawn Bronze Thomas Reddish 

Scuppernong ho purple 

Hunt Black Brownie Bronze 

Stuckey cre Yuga Bronze 

Dulcet Reddish Creek Black 
purple Male Muscadine 


There are other good varieties, but you will not 
go wrong with these. ' 


Up. until this season we have always recom- 


mended one male vine for each nine bearing vines’ 


for proper pollination. Now perfect-flowered va- 
rieties have Deen introduced which will both bear 
themselves and pollinate all your standard varie- 
ties. So if you buy early this season before the lim- 
ited supply is exhausted, set one Burgaw, Duplin or 
Tarheel for each nine vines of your standard black 
varieties; a Willard, a Wallace, or a Pender for 


each nine vines of your Yuga, Scuppernong, or 
other bronze varieties. This will increase your 
vineyard production around 10 per cent by merely 
eliminating the nonbearing male vines 


Winter to Summer 


CeyT is wonderful to see farmers down South turn- 

ing winter to summer nutritionally,” declared 
Dr. C. M. McCay of Cornell Nutrition Laboratory, 
on a recent visit to states in the TVA area. 

Dr. McCay was visiting farms where most of the 
cropland was being planted to winter cover in test- 
demonstrations carried on with agricultural exten- 
sion services and TVA. 


“Up North we dread the last months of winter,’ 
said Dr. McCay. “The soil has been frozen; there 
has been no growth since summer. Animals and 
people are running low on minerals and vitamins. 


“But here it is warm enough for green forage to 
grow so that animals can graze almost every day. 
And people can eat greens and root vegetables all 
winter. Both can fortify their bodies with these 
protective foods as in summer. 

“To help farmers raise the nutritive level of soil, 
crops, livestock, and people, we emphasize the 
mineral nutrient phusphorus because its deficiency 
is widespread in the South. 





® Never, never had Melrose been so excited! 


Rich, fashionable, aristocratic Aunt Flora 
Belle from New York’s “Four Hundred” had 
come back for a visit... and from Monday to 
Friday her friends almost wore themselves 
out providing parties, teas, and receptions in 
her honor, But when the Shelby County Fair 
finally got into full swing on Saturday—well, 
you don’t want to miss the astonishing climax 
of this delightful story. 


] 7 HEN Papa came home for supper we were 

\/ all fairly bursting with the news! The letter 
v had come on the 1 o'clock mail, and old 
Mr. Johnson, the postmaster, hadn’t failed to 
notice it. 

“There’s a letter in your box from New York, 
Sister,” he told me when I went for the mail. 
“Smells mighty flowery, too,” he added, chuckling. 

Indeed it did. I took the delightful epistle home 
to Mama, marveling at the silver-edged pink sta- 
tionery, and taking whiffs of the geranium-scented 
sachet. Mama dropped her embroidery, and Sara 
Ann, Timmy, and I gathered around her. 

“It’s from Aunt Flora Belle!” cried Mama, open- 
ing the letter with a wire hairpin. Of course, we 
knew that. Who but Great-Aunt Flora Belle could 
have been writing us from New York—and on pink, 
scented paper? 

“Listen!” cried Mama and then read to our ex- 
cited group: 

Dear Niece: 

I take my pen in hand to inform you that I am 
well and hope you are the same. 

We have recently returned from making the 


ane 
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Grand Tour in Europe, and find that Mr. Salton- 
stall is called to New Orleans on business. I thought 
this would be a good time to visit my old home and 
renew acquaintance with you and your family. We 
will arrive on the L & N RR at 4 o'clock on Sep- 
tember the 6th. Your loving aunt, 


Flora Belle Saltonstall. 
“Heavenly days!” cried Mama at the end. “With 
this little notice! Why, Aunt Flora Belle is used to 
being waited on hand and foot—with an upstairs 
maid and a butler and all! She even has a tiled 
bathroom—and an electric that takes her all over 
the city!” 
**GEPTEMBER 6 is the day the Shelby County 
Fair starts,” said Sara Ann. I'd been thinking 
of that, too. The Shelby County Fair was the 
brightest spot in Melrose’s summer. 
“Well, one thing sure. The ladies will have to 
get along without my help at the church booth this 
year,” said Mama. “I have more important things 


Illustrated by CARL BOBERTZ 


AUNT FLORA BELLE 
at the COUNTY FAIR | 


____. By ELIZABETH UTTERBACK ——_— 


Aunt Flora Belle urged the horse on, she 
bounced up and down, she sang “Only a 
Bird in a Gilded Gage” with the calliope. 


to do. Now let me see. We have a week to get 
ready for them, and no timé to lose. . . . There’s 
the front hall and the parlor and dining room that 
will have to be papered—I thought they could go 
till spring, but now they can’t. And then the house 
must be painted. And all the curtains washed, and 
maybe new ones for.the spare room. Call Queen 
Esther—we may as well begin right now!” 


When Papa came home he came into chaos. The 
carpets were up, and Uncle Dude, Queen Esther’s 
father, was beating them. The curtains were on 
their stretchers in the back yard, and the paper- 
hanger was already mixing his paste. 


ee ELL,” Papa grumbled, after hearing the 

news, “you'd think Queen Victoria herself 
was honoring us with her presence. I don’t see why 
Aunt Flora Belle’s coming should cause us to 
change our way of living.” 

“Can’t you understand,” explained Mama, clear- 
ing off the kitchen table where we were going to eat 
supper on account of the dining room being so 
torn up, “that Aunt Flora Belle is one of The Four 
Hundred? That she has made the Grand Tour? 
Don’t you realize that she lives in a brownstone 
front in Murray Hill, New York’s exclusive sec- 
tion, and goes to White Sulphur Springs in the 
summers? Did you know that she has a parlor 
maid, and an upstairs maid, and a cook, and a man? 
That she gets her clothes at Arnold Constable’s and 
sits in a box at the Metropolitan Opera House?” 

“What if she has—and does,” said Papa twinkling, 
as he dived into the cookie jar and came up with a 
cookie. “Seems like I remember, as a little tad, 
hearing that Flora Belle Pierce was one of the 
trapeze performers in “Arbuckle’s Acrobatic Beau- 
ties, who from all accounts were some dollies— 
cavorting about in the air in pink tights and golden 
curls!” 


°EFUSH, Mr. Lovelady!” Mama looked anx- 
iously around to see if Sara Ann and I were 
out of earshot. (I was underneath the kitchen 
window, watering my petunias.) “Aunt Flora 
Belle was a trapeze performer,” Mama went on in 
a lowered tone, “and she was so good'that she went 
off to New York with Mr. Arbuckle’s troupe and got 
an engagement at Tony Pastor’s, and it was there 
that she met Mr. Saltonstall and married him. But 
for heaven’s sake,” said Mama, in italics, “don’t 
breathe a word of that old scandal. She’s lived it 
down and they’ve completely forgotten it.” 

“Tll bet some of the old sisters in Melrose haven't 

forgotten it,” chuckled Papa to himself. 

For all the next week our family lived in hustle 
and bustle. Such a paint- 
ing and papering and 

' cleaning as that house 
got! Miss Emmy Pink 
came in to make new cur- 
tains and hem napkins 
and make new pillow 
shams. Uncle Dude cut 
the lawn and trimmed the 
hedge and painted the 
metal Negro boy that 
stood outside the gate to 
hitch the horses to. Aunt 
Minnie Mack came in to 
bake, and Sara Ann and I 
weeded and dusted and 
delivered invitations and 
ran errands, and Timmy got in everybody’s way, 
and Mama and Queen Esther were a million places 
at once. 


But by Monday, Sept. 6, everything was done 
and I stood in admiration, looking at the parlor. It 
Was gorgeous with its new red wallpaper, its shiny 
horsehair parlor set, its marble-topped center table 
with the white wax flowers under glass, the massive 
family Bible with its golden clasps, the purple 
plush family album, and its wonderful stereoscope 
with views of Niagara Falls and the Grand Canyon. 
The windows were heavily draped in lace curtains 
that lay out a foot on the red velvet carpet. 

“There,” said Mama, sighing happily, “I think 
even a member of ‘The Four Hundred’ would call 
that elegance!” And Sara Ann and I thought so, too. 


Mama and Papa went to meet the 4 o’clock train 
—Mama beautiful in a dress Miss Emmy Pink had 
made especially for The Visit — a cream-colored 
nun’s veiling with ’ train, over swishy taffeta, and 
trimmed with cherry-velvet bows, and a little straw 
bonnet decked with luscious (See page 4! 
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@ “A doctor who goes back to his 
country home to help home folks 
is worthy of all honor,” says our 
Home Editor. We heartily agree. 
Hence we take special pleasure in 
reporting the achievements of an 
Alabama country doctor who re- 
turned to his home folks and 
proved that medical, drug, and 
hospital service can he provided 
successfully in the open country. 
Note, too, four common mistakes 
about their health he says coun- 


try people oftentimes make. 
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Dr. Jackson Goes Home to 


Serve Country Neighbors 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


IX years ago Dr. David Eldridge 

Jackson and his wife, Evelyn, 

agreed to try rural practice for 
one year and to leave it if they didn’t 
like it. Now they have plans to spend 
the rest of their lives in developing a 
“little Mayo clinic” in a cotton field 
at Lester, Ala. When he started his 
new venture his friends thought he 
was crazy; today they refer to this 
young 34-year-old doctor as a pio- 
neering hero in rural health service. 

Six years ago Eldridge had just re- 
ceived a medical degree from the 
University of Tennessee Medical Co!- 
lege, Memphis, and had finished his 
hospital interneship. In his pocket he 
had a letter from a noted Memphis 
surgeon offering him $500 per month 
plus incidental expenses. He also had 
this letter from his father and moth- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Jackson: 

Please come and try practicing here 
for at least one year. If you don't like it 
at the end of the year, you may feel free 
to go anywhere you like. 

As you know, Son, our community 
doesn’t have sufficient medical and hos- 
pital services to take care of the people 
who need them. There is an excellent 
opportunity for you to be of service to 
the people here and at the same time 
make a living for yourself and Evelyn. 

We certainly would like to have you 
live here with us. We will fix up nice 
living quarters in our home and help you 
build an office building. When you were 
at home you mentioned that you wanted 
to work at a hospital. Why not let us 
give you the land and help you build one 
right here at home? Please think it over 
and come home to practice for one year 
if you can see your way clear to do so. 
Eldridge and Evelyn 
Jackson had both 
been born and rear- 
ed in the same com- 
munity and had some desire to get 
back home and be nearer their people 
but they wanted to take that Mem- 
phis offer. All day and all night they 
tossed the question back and forth, 
“What shall we do?” 

Finally, with appreciation, they 
declined the Memphis job and wrote 
their fathers and mothers they were 
coming home. 

Within a few days they set up liv- 
ing quarters in the home with Eld- 
ridge’s father and mother, and select- 
ed a small seedhouse for an office. 
They painted the outside white and 
took rolls of wrapping paper and 
papered the inside. They built a par- 
tition making one side into a work 
room and the other into a waiting 


Started in 
Seedhouse 














Dr. Jackson conferring with Dorothy Jane Meadows, general 
manager, laboratory technician, and dietitian at the hospital. 


room. Another partition across the 
end made a room for their drugs. 

They hung out a sign, “Dr. D. E. 
Jackson, Office and Clinic.” Soon peo- 
ple started coming to him for minor 
ailments. He first trimmed ingrow- 
ing toenails, treated bruises and cuts, 
and prescribed remedies for all types 
of ailments. Soon the seedhouse was 
too small to take care of his patients. 

Application was made to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration for 
funds to finance a six-room building. 
This was approved, and in July, 1940, 
a cotton patch was plowed up to give 
room for the hospital. Soon this build- 
ing was too small. A year later four 
other rooms were added, making it a 
10-bed hospital. 


“Surely this 
will take care 
of our needs 
for a long, long 
time,” said the doctor to his wife as 
they rejoiced over the éxpanded 
building. But it didn’t. Two years 
later they added enough rooms so 
that they could care for 15 patients 
and 7 babies at a time. 

Plans have now been completed for 
building a 50-bed hospital with space 
for additional doctors and technicians. 


Godsend for 
Maternity Cases 


Rural women, who have in the past 
given birth to babies in their own 


‘ 


homes with the assistance of incom- 
petent mid-wives, are now trekking 
to the hospital where their babies are 
born under the care of trained doctor 
and nurses. 

People use all means of transporta- 
tion in going to the hospital. Some 
walk, some ride horseback, others use 
wagons, while still others go in trucks 
and automobiles. 

County officials have permitted the 
doctor to use a siren on his car for use 
on emergency calls when making 
sharp curves on the country roads. 

Although it is a long distance to 
other doctors, when at all doubtful of 
a diagnosis, Dr. Jackson sends the 
patient to a city specialist to be re- 
checked. But as an example of what 
he sometimes has to do, one night he 
received a telephone call from his 
mother: “Your father is seriously ill. 
Please come to see him at once.” An 
immediate examination and blood 
count indicated an acute attack of ap- 
pendicitis. The ground was covered 
with snow and the roads were so slip- 
pery that they were almost impassa- 
ble. He decided to operate, and did. 
Today his father is well and happy. 


Room rates at the 


Farm Folks modern hospital are 
Like It $5 per day, about 


the same as in other 
hospitals in the South. Surgical and 
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ed and 7-bassinet hospital and a 50-bed building is on the way! 


professional charges are about the 
same as for comparative services in 
Southern towns and cities. 

Rural people I interviewed stated 
that they like the hospital because it 
is near, making it possible for them 
to make several trips without -too 
much expense. Urban people report 
that they like it because it is quiet 
and restful, and they are not bother- 
ed by all kinds of town or city noises. 

All the employees of the hospital 
ure local people, born and reared only 
a few miles away. The nurses, gen- 
eral manager, laboratory technician, 
dietitian, cook and clean-up boy were 
all trained by Dr. Jackson and grad- 
uate nurses at the hospital. 

One of the nurses who is at present 
building her home near the hospital 
told me, “I stay because I like my 
work and love the country.” All were 
enthusiastic over their work. 


“What have you 
found to be some 
of the greatest 
rural health prob- 
lems during your six years of work 
here in your home community?” I 
asked Dr. Jackson. After thinking it 
over a minute he first listed lack of 
sanitation as a mistake too many 
country people make. He also has ob- 
served that rural people are inclined 
to consider a slot room a place to 
visit rather than a place where conta- 
gious diseases may be spread, and 
where rest and quiet are needed. 

Mistake No. 3 is that many people 
get too fat by eating too many carbo- 
hydrate foods, especially bread and 
potatoes, and too little vegetables and 
fruits. He also has found that they 
are inclined to eat too many fat and 
hard fried meats. 

Waiting too long for a physical 
check-up is another problem con- 
fronting both rural and urban people, 
he says. Many people suffer from 
imaginary diseases they never have, 
They believe they have a@ertain dis- 
ease and worry about it a great deal, 
when a diagnosis would often show 
they do not have the disease. Cancer 
and heart disease are the two over 
which people in his area worry most. 


Four Cémmon_ 
Mistakes 


During the past six years. Dr. Jack- 
son has found that rural people will 
use hospitals and medical aid if they 
are available at reasonable cost, and 
if the people have sufficient income 
to pay for the services. He has ob- 
served that farm families with a cash 
income each month in the year make 
good use of health services and pay 
their bills quickest. Too, he has ob- 
served that health and hospital insur- 
ance is proving popular with and 
beneficial to both rural and urban 
residents in his area. All current bills 
due him have been paid. 
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A PSALM OF THANKSGIVING 2 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is ® 


good: for his mercy endureth forever. 

He turneth the wilderness into a standing 
water, and dry ground into watersprings. 

And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, 
that they may prepare a city for habitation. 

And sow the fields, and plant vineyards, 
which may yield fruits of increase. 

He blesseth them also, so that they are 
multiplied greatly; and suffereth not their 
cattle to decrease. 

Whoso is wise, and will observe these 
things, even they shall understand the loving- 
kindness of the Lord.—Psalm 107. 
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BY THE WAY 


Farmers used to have 
great times helping 
one another at log roll- 
ings,  barn-raisings, 
threshings, and corn shuckings. And always 
of course, a big country dinner or supper as 
one of the chief attractions. Now there are 
signs that farmers may help one another about 
cutting winter wood ... and Mrs. Farmer 
might be all the more ready to get up a big 
dinner for such an occasion since it should 
mean dry wood and plenty of it all through 
the year! Here is a report brought to us by 
Frank Jeter: 

Extension Forester R. W. Graeber tells of 
an enterprising farmer who invited the men 
of this community to assist him in cutting fire- 
wood for the winter—and incidentally enjoy- 
ing a good dinner and “get-together.” He 
had the trees to be cut already marked. This 
excited curiosity and the farmer’s answer en- 
visioned a new farm practice for his neigh- 
bors. He had attended a_timber-thinning 
demonstration given by Mr. Graeber and 
each of the trees he had marked was crippled, 
diseased or overcrowded. 


Cooperation in 
Woodcutting 


From Mr. Edwin Pate of 
Laurinburg we have this in- 
teresting bit of evidence of 
how doctors come to hospi- 


Hospitals 
and Doctors 
tals. He writes: 

“Since we raised money last year for con- 
structing a hospital for Scotland County a 
great many doctors have become interested in 
practicing medicine here. This is evidence 
to us that doctors will be glad to come to a 
community with adequate hospital facilities.” 

Yes, “More Hospitals, More Doctors, More 
Hospital Insurance” all go together. We again 
urge every family to take out “Blue Cross” 
hospital insurance. If you do not know about 
Blue Cross insurance or if you wish to know 
where you can get Blue Cross insurance in 
your state, consult our advertising columns or 
write to The Progressive Farmer. By the way, 
the story of Dr. Jackson on page 17 suggests 
the idea that building hospitals and health 
centers repgesents one of the finest of all 
“Rural Industries” the Southern states ought 
to encourage. 


President Truman 
Presidents and helped organize 
Farm Organizations the Farm Bureau 

in Jackson Coun- 
ty, Mo., in 1913 and served as a township 
president—in which capacity he especially 
pushed 4-H work and raised $300 in prize 
money. ... President Roosevelt was a Seventh 
Degree Granger and said in one message to 
the National Grange: “For many years I have 
been a member of the Grange; I have felt at 
home in it because it embodies the fine flavor 
of rural living which I myself have known 
and loved.” , . . In recent years President 
Roosevelt was also much interested in the 
National Farmers Union and had expressed 
his intention to join it upon retiring to his 
“tree farm” as he called his Hyde Park estate. 
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Now Let’s Fight for Hospitals 
and Health 


N last month’s Progressive Farmer both the Editor 

and our Health Editor, Dr. Washburn, called at- 
tention to the great new opportunity now offered the 
farm people of the Carolinas and Virginia to get 
better hospital facilities. 


During the next five years the Federal Govern- 
ment will provide over $17,000,000 in North Caro- 
lina, about $12,000,000 in Virginia, and over $10,- 
000,000 in South Carolina to provide one-third the 
building cost for new (or enlarged) hospitals and 
health centers .. . and in all three states farm organ- 
izations and citizens’ associations are preparing to 
make this demand—that each state legislature shall 
give as much as the Federal Government is offering 

to give in order to provide more and better hospitals 
in that state. As we said last month, each state leg- 
islature should provide state aid ranging from 50 per 
cent of the building cost of a hospital in the poorest 
counties to 10 per cent in the richest counties. In 
North Carolina at least (and presumably in Virginia 
and South Carolina) it looks as if this policy would 
put a good hospital within from 1 to 25 miles of 
every family in the state—presumably less than one 
hour’s ride. 


We again urge not only farm men but all farm 
women to demand that their state legislature put a 
good hospital within 25 miles of every farm family. 
To nobody else is this more important than to farm 
women who must not only now nurse their sick un- 
der distressingly imperfect conditions, but must so 
often see their babies die, or themselves die in child- 
birth, because of lack of hospitals in rural areas. 


Let’s Help Ourselves 
Get Better Roads 


OVERNOR Cherry, Chairman Graham, and oth- 

er members of our North Carolina Highway 
Commission are doing their best to help improve 
North Carolina farm roads, but they also need the 
cooperation of farmers themselves. 


It must be realized, of course, that not every coun- 
try road can be surfaced or even made a 100 per 
cent “all weather” road. Roads on which travel and 
traffic are relatively heavy must always be given 
preference over any road where a much smaller num- 
ber of people would benefit by road expenditures. 


Especially do we wish to commend an appeal 
made to us the other day by one of the most faithful 
members of the Highway Commission. “Our com- 
mission may do its level best to improve many coun- 
ty roads,” said he, “and yet these roads may again 
get into terrible shape next winter, unless farmers 
themselves give us full cooperation. Heavy lumber 
and oil trucks and trucks heavily loaded with ferti- 
lizer—all these will cut any dirt-road to pieces in 
rainy seasons. Where lumber is to be cut and hauled, 
it would help mightily if this could be done this fall— 
or certainly by early winter before midwinter rains, 
snows, and freezes make it hard enough to keep 
roads passable even for ordinary-weight cars and 
wagons. In hauling fertilizer, too, farmers can help. 


DECORATION BY GRANVILLE BRUCE 


They can help by getting 1947 fertilizers early and 
storing on their farms. Where fertilizer is not bought 
till February or March, it will help to have fertilizer 
shipped to the nearest railroad station and hauled to 
the farm in relatively small loads that will not cut 
the roads to pieces. Big, overloaded fertilizer trucks 
did much damage last March.” 

We commend these good ideas to all our sub- 
scribers in Virginia and South Carolina as well as 
North Carolina. Our highway authorities need our 
cooperation. Let’s give it to them. 


Fifty Years of RFD 


URING October, the Rural Free Delivery of mail 

has its golden jubilee. The half-century celebra- 
tion of a service that has meant so much to rural 
people in enlightened living and more profitable 
farming deserves more than the passing notice. To 
RFD carriers as a class, may we say that your his- 
tory, traditions, and spirit entitle you to the grati- 
tude of all people who strive for a better farm life. 

Fifty years ago, a Southern Congressman, Thomas 
E. Watson of Georgia, fought for rural free delivery 
legislation in the National Congress. And a fight it 
was, for Watson had the determined opposition of 
honest but unimaginative Grover Cleveland. Presi- 
cent Cleveland termed the idea a “craze,” and in- 
sisted the cost would be prohibitive. 

When Watson finally got his measure passed, it 
was tried first in West Virginia. Three routes from 
Charles Town, Uvilla, and Halltown, W. Va., (the 
first in the nation), were officially established on the 
same date, Oct. 1, 1896. During the months of July, 
August, and September of 1896, Harry C. Gibson 
made rural mail deliveries over these routes un- 
officially and with no salary. Mr. Gibson, therefore, 
is considered to have been the first carrier, although 
his appointment did not become official until Oct. 
1 that year. 

Today there are over 30,000 rural carriers deliver- 
ing mail six days a week to 30,000,000 Americans. 
Truly this is a most noteworthy achievement even for 
a country which boasts the most efficient postal serv- 
ice in the world. 


Write and Speak for Peace 


N our cover page one year ago this month we ran 
a color painting of heroic soldiers and sailors 
coming home to our 14 Southern states. But even 
then we raised the question “Is America Already 
Heading for World War III?” We again 1) declared 
that America should help end the whole system of 
using war as means of settling disputes between na- 
tions . . . but 2) we again predicted that powerful 
groups would instead call for “more conscription, 
more guns, more ships, more planes, more air bases, 
and a vain effort to keep the Atom Bomb for our 
own use” along with a campaign of hatred for some 
foreign country—all as a prelude to World War III. 
“You must not use my name, but unless something 
reverses the present trend, World War III is in- 
evitable.” So said one of the noblest men we know 
last week and one of the best acquainted in Wash- 
ington circles. If you want to prevent World War 
III, read page 102—and then try to do something to 
prevent war. One thing you could easily do would 
be to send that page to your Congressman or Senator 
or editor or preacher, and ask him to help do some- 
thing about it. If we put our trust only in military 
preparedness we will be answered by more military 
preparedness abroad. A little more of the spirit of 
Cordell Hull as exemplified in his four rules given on 
page 102 might save the world from war. Let's 
try it! 
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difference of $3.85 a hundred in 

— cost of gain during 85-day dry- 

lot feeding trials at Purdue University 
in Indiana last summer. 

The porkers getting no salt reached 
an average weight of 174 pounds at a 
cost of $12.53 for each 100 pounds of 
gain. A similar group, having free 
choice of salt, weighed 255 pounds, 
at a cost of $8.65 a hundred. 

Four groups of 14 pigs each, weigh- 
ing an average of about 90 pounds at 
the start, had free choice of shelled 
yellow corn, protein supplement, and 
mineral mixture. The protein sup- 
plement was a mixture of 90 pounds 
soybean oil meal and 10 pounds al- 
falfa leaf meal, containing-no salt. 

Salt was fed in several different 
ways—block, loose, and in mineral 
mixtures. Little difference resulted 
from the way it was fed, as long as 
hogs had free choice. 

In the experiments, 1 pound of salt 
saved 214 pounds of corn, 46 pounds 
protein supplement, and 27 pounds 
minerals, worth $6.37 at current feed 
prices. It should be borne in mind 
that these tests were made in drylot 
feedings. They may, however, have 
wide application during late fall and 
early winter fattening in the South. 


(“ALT in the ration of hogs made a 
b ) 
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® Higher prices for meat animals are making more farmers interested 
in hogs and hog profits. The two articles herewith discuss two necessi- 
ties for adequate profits—better hog houses, more minerals in the diet. 


In reporting results, the Purdue 
Station concludes: 

“Under practical conditions of hog 
feeding, a safe and sane rule to follow 
is to keep either block or loose salt 
and a simple, yet suitable, mineral 
mixture before hogs at all times. 
Never let them get hungry for com- 
mon salt or other needed minerals.” 


Asked for comments 

Minerals Are on the experiment, 

Cheap Feed J. C. Grimes, head of 

the Animal Industry 

Group of the Alabama Experiment 
Station, replied: 

“Experiments in Alabama and in 

many other states have shown strik- 


Houses and .quipment 


By GEORGE H. 


DUNKELBERG 


Associate Agricultural Engineer, Clemson College 


OG houses in the South need be 
only simple structures. But they 
should be designed to help the farm- 
er do the best possible job. They play 
a part in making his system of herd 
management efficient. 
Livestock experts have stated that 
the following points should be in- 
cluded in any system: 


1. Large number of pigs weaned 
per litter. 

2. Heavy pigs at weaning time. 

3. Rapid and economical gains. 


4. Efficient marketing of home- 
grown feeds. 





PLANS FOR HOG HOUSES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Gable-roof colony house, 7’ x 8’, Plan No. 
5065—one sheet—20 cents. 

A-type colony house—Plan No, 5271—one 
sheet—20 cents. 

Breeding crate—Plan No. 5040—one sheet 
—20 cents. 

Scalding equipment—Plan No. 5063—one 
sheet—20 cents. 

Sel f-feeder—42-bushel capacity—one sheet 
—20 cents. 

The following plans for hog houses and hog 
house equipment may be had from the Texas 
Extension Service, College Station, Tex. 

No. 162—Individual house, 8’ x 10’, doors 
all around. 

No. 198—Individual ‘‘A’’ hog house, 8’ x 8’, 
portable. 


No. 276—Farrowing house, two rows of 
pens, alley between. 


B-81—Hoglot equipment. 


5. Maximum use of equipment. 


6. Freedom from parasites, dis- 
eases, and other such losses. 


The Alabama Experiment Station 
has shown that the cost per pig at 
weaning time is nearly four times 
greater when only two pigs are wean- 
ed than when nine pigs are weaned 
per litter. 
house will enable the operator to 
save a larger percentage of the pigs 
born. The house should be warm and 
dry with a good roof, fairly tight side 
walls, and a place to warm the pigs. 
It should be well arranged so that it 
may be easily cleaned and conven- 
ient. A simple pig brooder in the cor- 
ner of each pen will pay -big divi- 
dends. Heated with an dectse light 
bulb or a coil heating cable, it will 
provide a safe warm place for small 
pigs. A 2x4 or 2x6 fastened securely 
at right angles to the wall, 10 inches 
above the floor and projecting out 10 
inches, will give adequate protection. 


Either a central farrowing house or 
movable individual houses may be 
used satisfactorily. Some hog raisers 
prefer to ase both—farrowing in the 
central house where electricity, feed, 
and water may be more convenient. 
Then sows and pigs are moved to 
clean ground and placed in individual 
houses at two or three weeks of age. 


At 10 days or two weeks of age the 
pigs should have access to a pig creep 
where grain and protein supplement 
may be fed without interference from 


The right type farrowing. 


ing results from the use of mineral 
mixtures, including salt, in livestock 
feeding. (A summary of similar ex- 
periments in Alabama some years ago 
is reported in Bul. 222, a copy of 
which Prof. Grimes sent along. In 
these tests 8.6 pounds of mineral mix- 
ture costing 1 cent a pound saved 
70.9 pounds of corn and 35.4 pounds 
of peanut meal.—Editor.) The min- 
erals most often deficient in our com- 
mon livestock rations are sodium 
chloride, calcium, and phosphorus. 
Several years ago McCampbell of 
Kansas obtained somewhat startling 
results from adding ground limestone 
to a ration for fattening steers. 


“We believe that it is well to stress 
the use of salt but we think it is more 
important to stress the use of a good 
mineral mixture containing a liberal 
amount of salt. If the mineral mixture 
contains as much as one-third salt, 
there should be very little need to 
feed salt separately.” 

Some good mineral mixtures in ad- 
dition to the one mentioned in Bul. 
222 (charcoal, marble dust and salt, 
equal parts by weight) were listed by 
Prof. Grimes as— 


1 part salt 

2 parts steamed bonemeal 
Or 

1 part salt 

2 parts basic slag 


Dr. Milton P. Jarna- 

gin, head of the Ani- 

mal Husbandry De- 

partment, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, had 
these comments to make about the 
need for salt by hogs as well as other 
farm animals: 

“Apparently there is an ill-founded 
belief that salt is poisonous to hogs. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
on most farms salt is kept from hogs. 
As a result, they develop an abnormal 
appetite for it. If such hogs have 
access to salt, they may take a suffi- 
cient quantity to cause serious diges- 
tive troubles. 

“In the light of these reported facts, 
I feel that you would be justified in 
advising farmers to keep salt before 
the hogs at all times. 

“Hogs do not require as much salt 
as cattle, horses, or sheep. It is essen- 
tial for them to have some of this 
material. If they have not been get- 
ting it in the past, limited quantities 
should be provided in the beginning. 

“If the protein supplement is of 
plant origin, such as soybean meal, 
peanut meal, or cottonseed meal, it 
is important for salt to be provided.” 


This swinging feeder . . . “will not clog even with finely ground mixtures.” 


the sows. A small enclosure in the 
forage pasture or in a corner of the 
feeding floor, with vertical slats 8 
inches apart will provide the neces- 
sary protection. 


To make rapid and economical 
gains, young pigs need plenty of feed 
and water, exercise, clean quarters, 
and a place to keep cool. Feed may 
be provided by forage pastures or 
standing grain with temporary enclos- 
ures. Electric or woven wire fencing 
may be quickly and economically set 
up. Provide grain or protein supple- 
ment in self feeders. Many types of 
feeders may be used successfully. 
The “box-type” swinging feeder will 
not clog with finely ground mixtures. 


Hogs will drink large amounts of 
water, if available. It may be fur- 


nished in flat-bottom troughs or bar- 
rels with float type waterers. In any 
case the opening should be small, 
about 8 to 10 inches to prevent the 
pigs from dirtying the water. As 
they cannot perspire, hogs need to 
wallow. They have no other way 0 
cooling off, but the water trough is 
not the place for it. A wood or con- 
crete wallow is needed during the 
summer. Place it near the shade but 
never build shade over the wallow. 


A wide variety of buildings and 
equipment is not necessary in a hog 
enterprise. Brood sows, pigs, and fat- 
tening hogs may be handled with the 
same type building and equipment. 
By raising both spring and fall litters, 
equipment may be in use practically 
the year around. 
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—writes Mr. Ivan G. Regole, of St. Charles, Iil., 
in telling why he prefers a Body by Fisher and 


has made certain his new car has one. 








“ITS BEAUTIFUL LINES are certainly ahead of the style parade,” 
is the way Mrs. Ivan Regole expresses her pride in the smart- 
ness of the Body by Fisher on their 1946 Buick Super Sedan. 


MR. IVAN REGOLE’S mother and father, who bought the first 
of the family’s Buicks 25 years ago, are great admirers of the 
craftsmanship that has kept Body by 

Fisher “better by far” year after year. 





BETTER BY FAR 


Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and cash awards for 
best miniature Napoleonic coaches or model cars submitted by boys of 
12-19 years inclusive. For information, write: Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice weekly. 
See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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OU can take the word of a family 
that has driven cars with Body by 
Fisher for 25 years. The Regoles have 
given Body by Fisher the sort of work- 
out that proves beyond doubt the extra 
value its exceptional ruggedness and 
lasting luxury provide. 


Mr. Ivan Regole‘says, “My father bought 
our first Buick with Body by Fisher in 
the early 1920’s—and it’s been our first 
choice ever since. We've put between 
75,000 to 100,000 miles on each of 
them—and so we know what standout 
service a Body by Fisher gives. That’s 
why I picked a new 1946 Buick with 
Body by Fisher, too.” 


What’s more, read below ‘what other 
members of the Regole family think of 
the new Fisher Body’s fine craftsman- 
ship and smarter-than-ever styling. Add 
these features to the extra security of 
its Unisteel’ construction and the ‘spa- 
cious comfort of its rich interior, and 
it’s easy to see why so many farmers 
are limiting their choice to General 
Motors cars —the only cars with Body 


by Fisher. 


You get Body by Fisher only on GENERAL MOTORS CARS—cHEvro.et - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 









Yes, Gulflube Motor Oil has 3 times 
the film strength necessary to take the 
heaviest bearing pressures your car, 
truck, or tractor builds up. 


That means: 


Extra protection for bearings, pis- 

@ tons, cylinder walls, and other 

vital engine parts at all speeds, under 
all load conditions! 





2 You'll need less oil between 

@ changes because Gulflube stands 
up under engine heat and pressure, 
doesn’t waste away. 

Gulflube is made by the Multi-sol 
process, a modern refining method 
which removes more carbon- and 
sludge-forming elements. 

Get triple-protection Gulflube from 
your Good Gulf man today. 
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Complete 
60-page Tractor 
Guide! 
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Gulf’s Farm Tractor Guide will save you 
repair bills, help you get more out of your 
tractor at less cost. 

Fill out and mail this coupon today for 
your FREE copy. There’s absolutely no 
obligation. 
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GuiFr Farm Alps, Room 3800 


Name 
Address 
City 


lhave a 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me the Gulf FREE Farm Tractor 
Guide. 











tractor. 














How South Carolina 
Increases Farm Profits 


By J. M. ELEAZER 


@ Everything Mr. Eleazer talks 
about adds up to the same thing: 
“More Profits for Farmers—and 
Often With Less Labor.” Listen 
to news of better marketing of 
sweet potatoes and peaches... 
machine-picking of cotton .. . 
better corn yields with fewer, 
shallower cultivations . . . hay 
and pasture for horses instead 
of corn fodder . 
taking place of soil-washing, etc. 


. . soil-saving 


“QGOUTH Carolina has made more 

genuine progress in growing 
sweet potatoes right and preparing 
them properly for market in the past 
year or so than it had made in all 
the generations before that.” This is 
the way Tom Cole, 
chief of the Clem- 
son Extension Di- 
vision of Markets, 
sizes it up. 

Most of the po- 
tatoes are now 
washed, anda 
number of places 
have facilities for 
waxing them. 
Shippers feel that waxing not only 
improves the appearance but helps 
the keeping quality of sweet pota- 
toes after they are shipped. 


Mr. Eleazer 


A total of seven cull dehydrators 
for stock feed, and three canneries 
for the off-sized potatoes are ready 
for operation on the 1946 crop. 
Thus, waste is being eliminated and 
returns increased. Through better 
seed stock and improved production 
methods, growers get a higher yield 
of better potatoes. The off-shapes 
and sizes go to the cannery. And the 
pure culls go into stock feed. 


Here we have the long-hoped- 
for full utilization of the sweet pota- 
tocrop. These full facilities only ex- 
ist at a few places as yet, but they 
point the way. 


: The yield and quali- 
Increasing ty of cotton have 
Corn Yields improved greatly in 

South Carolina since 
those two problems were attacked 
in earnest with the “State Cotton 
Improvement Contest,” which was 
started in 1926. 


Likewise, the yield of quality to- 
bacco has increased greatly since 
this matter was attacked in earnest 
in the early 30’s by Clemson and 
the plant breeders. 


Corn is next in line. Yields are 
too low for this crop to play its part 
in the diversified machine farming 
that is fast coming. 

All counties have corn improve- 
ment demonstrations this year. De- 
spite drouth, insects, or other adver- 
sities, the high fertilized plots of 
thick corn that were worked only a 
few times and shallow are making 
the cheapest corn. Many farmers 
are seeing these on the tours county 
agents have conducted. 


Yes, the know-how is here. Corn 
yields can be upped a lot. And re- 
sults with cotton and tobacco indi- 
cate that we will see corn yields as- 
sume paying proportions in the next 
few years. 


The past two 
Machine-Picking years, getting 
Cotton cotton picked 

has beena 
problem. For some reason this year 
is different, and the result is a lot 
better grade of cotton. Mechanized 
production is coming fast. At the 
Clemson Experiment Station at 
Blackville one man with machinery 
has produced 100 acres of cotton 
single-handed with machinery. Now 
he is gathering it and many farm 
groups have already journeyed there 
to see it. 

Last year a lot of cotton was pick- 
ed by machines in various parts of 
the state. According to the experi- 
ment station report, the cost was 
$9.19 a bale and it lowered the value 
of the cotton an average of 1.8 cents 
a pound. Add that to harvesting 


_and you have a total cost of $18.19, 


which is about equal to paying $1.50 
per 100 pounds for hand picking. 
Well, last year you could not get 
enough hands for that to do the job 
promptly. And the picker was new 
to all who tried it. Doubtless, ex- 
perience in handling it and prepar- 
ing the cotton for it will lower ma- 
chine-picking costs, while the hand- 
picking cost is higher this year. 

Anyhow, those tests at Blackville 
2re telling us a lot about mechaniz- 
ing cotton production. 


“Through quality 
More Peach products mn ship- 
Profits ping point inspec- 

tion, we are getting 
a wide distribution of South Caro- 
lina farm products,” says Tom Cole, 
chief of the Clemson Extension Di- 
vision of Markets. 

“Take the peak day in peach ship- 
ments—769 cars went to 83 cities in 
this country and Canada. Before 
this f.0.b. selling became possible it 
was the custom to consign our 
peaches to the few (See page 85) 
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Every Season Is 


A Working Season 
for the UNIVERSAL /f 
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For long wear 
and 
quality... 







Raw, November winds and 






freezing cold rain make farm 







chores a doubly tough job! 






But when you wear 
BALL-BAND rubber footwear, 


you’re always sure of keeping 2 









your shoes dry and your 






feet warm. To millions of 






wearers... for more than 





50 years... this famous 





name has stood for dependable 






service... lasting comfort 






... and waterproof protection 






through every kind of 
bad weather. Ask for 
BALL-BAND—at better 


stores everywhere. 












Look for the store displaying 
the Red Ball— then look for 
the Red Ball on the sole. 








REG. U.S PAT. 
OFF. 1901 


































More and Better Pastures: 
Mountain Farmers Learn How 


By L. D. BAVER 
Dean of Agriculture, North Carolina State College 


@ It’s hard to get lime and phosphate up mountain 









slopes, but mountain farmers are doing it—and get- 
ting almost marvelous results in more and better pas- 
tures. And if mountain farmers 1) got the “know 
how” and then 2) took the trouble to get the lime 
and phosphate on pastures, why can’t Piedmont 
and Coastal Plain farmers make haste to do so? 


HE mountain counties of western North 

Carolina contain over half a million acres of 
land that are classified as pasture. These pas- 
tures range from land subject to overflow along 
the mountain streams to steep mountainsides 
4,000 feet above sea level. Ashe County with 
about 104,000 acres ranks first in pasture land, 
followed in order by Alleghany, Madison, Hay- 
wood, Watauga, and Buncombe, each with over 
45,000 acres. 


These pastures vary in quality from good 
bluegrass-white clover mixtures to sorry fields of 
broomsedge. Livestock populations vary from 
county to county, dependent upon the amount 
and particularly the quality of the pasture. 

With the coming of the TVA program in 
western North Carolina came research—research 
to find out what it takes to produce more and 
better grass on the mountain slopes. At the 
beginning, fertilizer experiments were laid out 
on the G. H. Smathers farm on the Bent Creek 
































watershed in Buncombe County, and on W. A. WEEDS 

Culberson’s farm in Cherokee County. Other 

demonstrations were scattered up and down the pan 

mountain. ‘ i) onan 
The results of these experiments PHOSPHAT, 

The No.1 shave led to a ha a adop- ae 2 2000 LBS. 

Lesson tion of pasture-improving prac- een LIMESTONE 
tices by farmers throughout the CHART |I—The effect of 

: : “ y limestone and phosphate 

entire mountain area. The big No. 1 lesson from on the growth of blue- 

all of the experiments is this: Good pastures grass and legumes. 

cannot be had without BOTH limestone and 

phosphate. 


The need for both limestone and phosphate is shown very clearly in 
Chart II herewith which gives the results from the Bent Creek watershed. 
Limestone alone and phosphate alone gave increased yields but not enough 
to make a good pasture. 


The reason for all this is very simple. A mixture of orchardgrass and 
lespedeza was seeded to the land. The soil itself was very badly 

LBS. eroded with broomsedge and weeds about the only vegetation. 
600 Lespedeza, like white clover and other legumes, will not grow 
without lime (calcium) and phosphorus. It ‘iis 
tgie that phosphate does contain some calcium, 
500 which undoubtedly explains why phosphate 
alone gave higher yields than limestone alone. 
However, legumes will not do so well on acid 
soils. Acid soils also lock up a’ considerable 
amount of phosphate and make it unusable by 
the plant. Therefore, when (See page 91) 














@ ® | | @ —@ 


CHART Il—Pounds dry weight of grass produced, 1944, on 1) untreated soil, 
2) limestone alone, 3) phosphate alone and 4) both phosphate and limestone. 


NOTE: 1 ton of limestone applied 1940, 64 pounds 
of phosphoric acid applied 1940 and again in 1943. 
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Plastic Table Model Radio. Folding 
handle, super powered big set Con- 
soltone, Wavemagnet. Choice of Wal- 
nut grain, Black, White. Model 6D015. 













































HRILLS YOU CAN GIVE 


ONLY WITH A ZENITH! 


These exciting ‘‘exclusives’’ have made Zenith Radios the talk of the nation—the 
most desired of gifts for your joyous Christmas giving. See and hear them now at 
your dealer’s. 


Table Model Radio-Phonograph. 
Silent-Speed Record Changer. Finest 
crystal pick-up, long-life needle. Tone 
control. Wavemagnet. Genuine wal- 
nut veneers. Model 6R084. 


The Amazing Cobra Tone Arm ; . . Sensational New Way to Play Records. Reproduces 
tones on a Radionic Wave—no needles to change! Brings out full musical beauty for 
the first time. No annoying hiss, scratch, rattle. Rides lightest in the groove —only 
% of an ounce. Records stay like new—you enjoy them hundreds of plays longer! 





Modern ‘Table Model Radio. Stand- 
ard broadcast plus 2 Band FM with 
exclusive powerline antenna— first 
time no aerial needed! Model 8H034. 


World’s Fastest Record Changer... gently, quietly changes 10 inch, 12 inch, or both 
sizes mixed—in only 314 seconds! So simple a child can work it! 


New 2 Band Static-Free FM .. . the genuine, not imitation. Holds stations razor-sharp 
in glorious new reception for all FM channels. Also new cabinets, circuits, tubes, 
everything brand new and a triumph of 30 years’ “know how” in RADIONICS 
EXCLUSIVELY! 


* 






Your choice of 43 completely 
new Zenith radios and record- : 
playing radios —portables, 





onc ostancee Pe A E> | © 


consoles, table models. ALSO MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 
ZENITH RapDio Corp., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Transoceanic 2 Sper.” 
Portable. Standard broad- 
cast plus 5 international 
short wave bands. Plays on 
trains, planes, ships, AC 
or DC current or long life 
batteries. Model 8G005Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 











Modern Console. Cobra Tone Arm 
Silent-Speed Record Changer, 2FM 
bands and standard broadcast. Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, Bisque. Model 9H079. 

















Walnut Console Radio-Phonograph. Cobra Tone Arm, 
Silent-Speed Record Changer, two FM bands, international 
Short Wave and standard broadcast reception. 
64 tonal combination Radiorgan. Large record 
storage space. Model 12H090. 


Radio-Phonograph Console, modern 
bisque mehogany. Cobra Tone Arm, 
Silent-Speed Record Changer; Stand- 
ard Broadcast, FM, two international 
Short Wave bands. Model 12H094. 
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9000 POUNDS OF MILK A DAY 


AIN'T HAY 







Says Carl Leiterwitz of 
Cleveland, Wisconsin. Carl 
owns a herd of 140 fine 
Guernseys and Holsteins. 






family—Carl’s only helpers. 





Yes. Some days those beautiful cows put out a whopping 5000 pounds 
of milk. And they average over 4000 pounds every day in the year. 
Figure that against the national average price of nearly 4c a pound 
and you see that the Leiterwitz income ain’t hay, either! 


How much of it is net profit? Carl isn’t telling. But he will tell 
that only five people—his wife, daughter, two sons, and self—tend 
the cows, do the milking and all the other chores. Five people! 


Of course, he’s got costs. He uses two electric milking machines, 
electric grain elevator, hay hoist, water pump, two dairy water heaters. , 
Counting his all-electric workshop and his house lighting, refrigerators, 
radios and so on, he uses about $2.83 worth of electricity a day. Does 
it sound like a lot? 


It’s darn little compared to his daily income. Fact is, electricity 
is costing Carl Leiterwitz less than 2% of his gross receipts. And he 
says that before he put in electricity he was milking fewer cows— 
getting less milk—doing nearly everything the hard way. Electricity 
has helped him increase production the easy way—and make more 
money. (Incidentally, Carl has bought another farm and twenty Jerseys 
since this was written.) 


Other forward-looking farmers, too—all over the nation—are 
using electricity on a businesslike, profit-making basis. And this 
increases the obligation of business-managed electric companies. First, 
to bring a plentiful supply of electricity to the farms—second, to help 
develop new labor-saving farm appliances. Both-jobs are being done. 


Business-managed companies, the pioneers of farm electrification, 
are constantly extending their lines—working hand-in-hand with 
farmers—finding ways to make electricity cut down the hard farm 
jobs and build up the farmer’s bank account. As in Carl Leiterwitz’s 
case, this program has proved mighty beneficial all the way around. 


Listen to the ““NEW ELECTRIC HOUR”—The HOUR OF 
‘CHARM. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EST, CBS Network, 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


% Names on request from this magazine. 









Here’s the rest of the Leiterwitz 


* MOVIES TO SEE + 


ALLANT Bess—A mov- 

ing story of a boy and 
his horse. Marshall Thomp- 
son, George Tobias, and 
Bess, the horse. Family. 

Three Little Girls in 
Blue—A delightful musical 
about three Cinderellas in 
Atlantic City. June Haver, 
George Montgomery, Vi- 
vian Blaine. Family. 

Two Years Before the 
Mast—Adventure at sea a 
century ago. Alan Ladd, 
Brian Donlevy. Over 16. 

Claudia and David—The 
problems of a young mar- 
ried couple. Dorothy Mc- 
Guire and Robert Young. 
Over 16. 

Three Wise Fools—Three 
selfish old men have their 
lives upset: by a little girl who be- 
lieves in fairies. Margaret O’Brien, 
Lionel Barrymore, Edward Arnold, 
Lewis Stone., Family. 

Caesar and Cleopatra—Witty his- 
torical drama. Vivien Leigh, Claude 


+ | Rains. Over 16. 


Lady Luck—An entertaining com- 
edy about gamblers and gambling 
fever. Robert Young, Frank Mor- 
gan, Barbara Hale. Over 16. 


Canyon Passage —An excellent 
Western. Dana Andrews, Brian 
Donlevy, Susan Hayward. Family. 


Home, Sweet Homicide — Three 
lively children become involved in 
a murder mystery and turn it to 
comedy. Peggy Ann Garner, Dean 
Stockwell, Connie Marshall. Family. 


* * 





Marshall Thompson and “Gallant Bess.” 


Notorious —A_ gripping tale of 
spies and counterspies in Rio. In- 
grid Bergman, Cary Grant. Over 16. 

The Killers — A suspense - filled 
melodrama about gangsters and 
prize fighters. Over 16. 

ALSO RECOMMENDED: Fam- 
ily: Anna and the King of Siam, 
Courage of Lassie, Green Years, 
Holiday in Mexico, In Old Sacra- 
mento, Kid from Brooklyn, Little 
Mr. Jim, Monsieur Beaucaire, My 
Pal Trigger, Night and Day, Night 
in Casablanca, Smoky. Over 16: 
Centennial Summer, Cluny Brown, 
Heartbeat, Janie Gets Married, 
Somewhere in the Night, Stolen 
Life, The Stranger, Till the End of 
Time, Without Reservation. 


* * 


THE FALL WIND 
By Nelle Stallings Scales 


| “Whe-e!” said the Fall Wind, dancing with glee, 


*“Who wants to come out and play with me? 
Let’s run through the meadow and romp through the corn 
While hearing the sound of the hunter’s horn. 


“We'll swish through the trees and leave them quite bare 
As their long arms wave in the frosty air; 
Their leaves will dance off to our tuneful mirth 
Before they bow down to good Mother Earth. 


Jack Frost is on duty with brushes so bold 
He’s painted whole forests with red, brown, and gold. 
We'll dust off the paths as we wind through the wood 
And track down a joyous, hilarious mood. 


“We'll drape tall chimneys with dark veils of smoke 
And whip off stiff hats with one little stroke; 
We'll clap all loose boards and put birds on the wing 
Then down through the orchard we'll sing, sing, sing!” 


* * 





It’s Time To 


* * 


Seatter a handful of acid phosphate every few 
days over manure in stalls, 


—Feed tankage, fish meal or other protein supplement to fattening hogs. 
—Chill fresh killed pork to 36 or 38 degrees before storing. 
—Sell only finished turkeys on Thanksgiving market. 

—Get ready to set fruit trees, shrubs, grapes, pecans. 

—Play some games with the children after supper. 

—Paint all buildings you can; whitewash others. 

—Get raincoats and overshoes for all the family. - 

—Get all farm machinery painted and housed. 

—Store seed corn in dry, well ventilated place. 

—Separate heavy and light cattle in the barn, 

—Keep plenty of bedding in livestock stalls. 

—Have a Thanksgiving family get together. 

—Castrate pigs when from 4 to 6 weeks old. 

—Repair and drag heavily used farm roads. 

—Keep feeder and stocker cattle gaining. 

—Put leaves in stalls or in compost heap. 

—tTreat dairy calves for stomach worms, 

—Make the most of green grazing crops, 

—Plan Christmas fun for all the family. 


—Have fire fighting equipment handy. 














—Begin work on next year’s farm plan, 
—Protect peanuts from mice and rats, NOVEMBER 1946 
—Bring your record book up to date. SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 
eee ewe for epring gag iv. <2 eS 
—Keep fire out of the woods. 

—Buy Christmas presents. 3485856789. 
—Watch for moldy silage. 10111213141516 
—Install running water, 











—Grease your boots. 1718192021 2223 
—Pay the preacher, 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
—Pay taxes. 





(At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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THE 


PLOW CONTOUR 


TRACTOR TIRE 
with the extra deep lug! 


Rives a great mew tractor tire based 
on new principles of design! 


30% DEEPER BITE!... Massive, extra-deep, curved lugs bite right through sod, 
cover crops, loose dirt and heavy mud! 


BETTER CLEANING!... Because it is shaped like the mold board of a plow, this new 
kind of tread sheds the soil, really cleans itself! 


MORE TRACTION!... Deeper, even bite and better cleaning mean greater drawbar pull 
in any soil, without jerking or jumping. Exclusive Arrowhead construction eliminates 
sideslip on hillsides and gives you a smoother ride and even wear on hard surfaces! 


30% LONGER LIFE!... Bigger, deeper, stronger curved lugs of exclusive Seiber- 
ling Affinite Compound assure longer life, real economy! 


Production of this great new Tractor Tire is increasing rapidly—so PLEASE BE PATIENT IF YOUR 
SEIBERLING MERCHANT CANNOT GIVE YOU IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. He will do everything 
in his power to see that you are equipped to do your spring planting better and faster than ever. That's 
worth waiting for! SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Obio; Toronto, Ontarie, Canada. 





SEIBERLING 


Subeis cOmPans 
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switch were on the building which 
was afire, electrical service would be 
immediately discontinued. In addi- 
tion to the main entrance switch, 
separate entrance switches should be 
provided in each of the important 
buildings, from which branch circuits 
will distribute electricity to the vari- 
ous parts of the structure. 

In lining up the plans for wiring 
your farm and home, here, are two 
precautions we hope every family will 
observe: 

1. Do not by any means permit a 
contractor to put the meter on your 
front porch. Even if he argues that 
the cost to you will be increased (actu- 
ally it is only slightly higher), you 
will of course demand the same high 
standard for your home that obtains 
in the best city homes. 


sketch of the farmstead drawn rough- 
ly to scale will be a great help in lo- 
cating the proper system and figuring 
the necessary wire sizes. Oftentimes 
only a part of the farm is to be wired 
at first, but provisions should be made 
so that anticipated future extension 
will not overload the present system, 


Liahti In general, the 
ighting Outlets more outlets 


that will be installed at the time a 
building is first being wired, the low- 
er the average cost per outlet. This is 
due to the fact that when the floors 
are lifted to install an outlet, the other 
outlets nearby can be installed with 
very little additional labor and the dis- 
tance of the circuits run between the 
outlets is less. For instance, when a 
lighting outlet is being installed for a 
bedroom, and floors are lifted on the 

floor above to permit the 

installation of the wires a 











Plenty of convenience outlets provide 
several reading centers and make for 
a safer, more efficient wiring system. 


N carrying electricity to Southern 

farms many problems have arisen, 

as is natural, but the outstanding 
problem and the greatest bottleneck 
in the satisfactory use of electricity 
on the farm has been wiring. Perhaps 
the chief reason why adequate farm 
wiring is such a problem is that the 
farmer usually does not know enough 
about electricity to be of much help 
to the electrical contractor and in the 
majority of cases he cannot conceive 
of how rapidly his use of electricity 
will expand and, therefore, does not 
make adequate provision for trans- 
mitting this current to the various 
points where it will be needed. 

The problem is further complica- 
ted by the system of competitive bid- 
ding for wiring jobs by electrical con- 
tractors. Oftentimes one contractor 
will quote a price and will be under- 
bid by another. They are probably 
not bidding on the same number of 
of outlets, sizes of wire, etc. For that 
reason it is always best to have a writ- 
ten contract. The various utilities 
and REA cooperatives have prepared 
forms for assisting in the relationship 
between the contractor and the farm- 
er, assuring mutual satisfaction. 

The lack of adequate wiring may 
be compared to our road system. 
Even with the best of paved main 
highways the farmer is more or less 
bottlenecked in bad weather by mud- 
dy country roads. If these country 
roads could be properly surfaced for 
all-weather travel, the whole system 
would serve the community much 
better. Similarly, in spite of excellent 
main distribution systems, the indivi- 
dual farm system, if inadequate, will 
greatly limit the use of electricity, 
and will finally have to be replaced 
by a more adequate system. From an 
economic point of view there is no 
real justification for anything but the 
very best farm wiring job, tailored 
exactly to the requirements of that 
particular farm, keeping in mind pos- 
sible future increases in the number 
of appliances and amount of current 
to be used. 

Let us examine some of the impor- 
tant features of an adequate wiring 
system. 


The service en- 
trance may be 
compared to the neck of a bottle. No 
matter how adequate the rest of the 
installation may be, if a service en- 
trance of insufficient size is installed 
it will limit the use that may be made 
of electric service. Many studies and 
experiences have shown that the most 
satisfactory size of service entrance 
for the average home is a 3-wire, 
115-230-volt, 60 ampere entrance. If 


Service Entrance 


STRAIGHT TALK ON 
FARMSTEAD WIRING 





lighting outlet for a closet 
in the bedroom can often 
be installed without much 
additional trouble. 


Base Outlets 


These outlets should be 
placed in the baseboard 
or on the side walls and 
should be conveniently 
located for the attach- 
ment of appliances and 











By DAVID S. WEAVER 


Head, Department of Agricultural Engineering, North Carolina State College 


@ Ten years ago only 5 per cent of Southern farms had high-line electric service ; 
today in spite of depression’s aftermath and history’s greatest war, well over 35 per 
cent are enjoying the benefits electricity can bring. Two hundred separate farm 
uses of electricity have been tried and proved successful. Even on the smallest 
farm there are many uses to lighten the burdens of homemaker and farmer. But, 
says Mr. Weaver, it’s time to get rid of that worst of troublemakers, poor wiring. 





Always useful in home or barn 
—a good light in the right place. 


the barn and other outbuildings are 
also to be served through the same 
entrance, it will be much more satis- 
factory to install a 100 ampere en- 
trance. Many instances of tearing out 
original undersized service entrances, 
in order to install one of larger ca- 
pacity, are known. This is both waste- 
ful and expensive and can be avoided 
at just a little more cost at the out- 
set. The main entrance switch should 
be located near the center of the elec- 
trical load for that particular farm. 
Oftentimes it is convenient to erect 
a pole which may carry the yard light 
and the outdoor type of entrance 
switch and the meter. 


There are several advantages to 
this, chiefly the fact that in case of a 
fire the electrical service can be con- 
tinued for pumping water, without 
interruption, whereas if the entrance 


2. Keep light poles away from the 
front of your house or in the middle 
of your lawn. Before you wire note 
well wired city and farm homes near 
you. Light poles can be placed so 
they detract very little, if any, from 
the attractiveness of your farmstead 
plan. 


Two factors govern 
the size of wire which 
will carry electricity to the appliances. 
One of these is the distance, and the 
other the amount of electricity re- 
quired. The greater the distance and 
the greater the amount of electricity, 
the larger must be the size of the wire. 
Tables showing the necessary sizes 
for various conditions of load and dis- 
tance have been prepared and the 
National Safety Code governs all 
such installations. 


Wire Size 


This code, however, has in mind 
safety and not adequacy. The farmer 
is interested in both and hence should 
discuss with his electrical contractor 
the matter of future loads. It will be 
absolutely impossible to put an ap- 
pliance with large consumption at 
the end of a circuit which was de- 
signed for lighting only. Heating ele- 
ments will not heat properly, motors 
will not run, and in fact it is extreme- 
ly dangerous to overload a circuit. 
The most electricity that goes over a 
wire, the hotter the wire becomes. If 
the wire is too small, this heat may 
reach a dangerous point and cause a 
fire. In addition, it is uneconomical 
to use large quantities of electricity 
over small wires because the heat 
generated is entirely lost to the farm- 
er, although it is registered at the 
meter, and he pays for it, but never 
receives it. 

Before contracting for a wiring job, 
a list should be made of the electrical 
equipment to be used, or which may 
be installed at some future time. A 





portable lamps. Here 
again the installation for 
as many outlets as may be 
needed for any future ar- 
rangement tends to cut 
down the cost per outlet. 
The use of plenty of con- 
venience outlets will re- 
duce the necessity of 
using extension cords and 
sockets for connecting 
radios, portable lamps, 
and other appliances. The 
fewer extension cords 
that are used in a room 
or about the farm, the safer and more 
efficient the system will be. 


The regular con- 
venience outlets 
are usually of too small capacity for 
the use of motors of % h.p. or larger, 
or other heavy duty equipment. 
Power outlets for heavy-consuming 
appliances should be located after 
careful study of proper locations of 
these appliances and usually should 
be of 230-volt capacity and with 
special suitable receptacles. 


Power Outlets 


When installing lighting 
outlets it is desirable to 
install switches for them. Switches 
should be provided at each door to a 
room, as it is awkward and inconven- 
ient — and sometimes dangerous — to 
cross a dark room and turn on a light. 
The satisfaction and convenience of 
your lighting depends largely on how 
conveniently it can be turned on and 
off. In some cases, such as dining 
rooms, upper and lower halls, and liv- 
ing rooms, where it is customary to 
enter by one door and leave by an- 
other, it is desirable to instal® what 
are known as three-way switches. 


Switches 


: ooh at This is particu- 
Outside Lighting larly important 
in rural districts where street light- 
ing is not provided. In addition to 
light at all entrances to the home, 4 
light should be provided at a point 
midway between the house and the 
barn, and one outside of the barn. Ad- 


‘ditional outside lights for such other 


locations as poultry houses, garages, 
wood sheds, etc., are desirable. In 
addition to lighting the premises they 
offer protection against marauders. 

From the above it can be seen that 
planning the farmstead wiring is not 
a simple procedure to be tossed off 
lightly as unimportant. 
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Two Young Hunters 
Learn Two Good Lessons 


ee OBEY, you can’t go on this 
4 Thanksgiving hunt with us,” 
kindly said Bobby Mason to 

his little brother. “You're not big 
enough. Besides, there may be some 
bears and wildcats out in the big 
woods where we're going. Now you 
go right back to the house and help 
mother get that turkey dinner ready.” 

As disappointed Tobey watched, 
Bobby and his pal, Don Hawkins, 
walked off toward the woods with 
their guns on their shoulders and 
“Sol” (Bobby’s dog) industriously 
scouting ahead. 

Reaching the edge of the woods, 
Bobby said: “We'd better load up our 
guns. No telling what we'll run into. 
I've got buckshot for this 12-guage 
shotgun. That ought to get a deer if 
we see one, but birdshot would be 
better for quail.” 

“I'm putting 22-longs into this 
rifle,” said Don. “Ill bet you I can 
bring down a deer at 50 yards.” 

Plunging into the woods the boys 
were among giant trees and overlap- 
ping foliage that cast deep, eerie 
shadows. They walked close together 
and spoke in low tones. 

Suddenly, there was a crashing of 
underbrush near them. 

“What's that?” asked Don, catch- 
ing Bobby by the arm. 

“Why-—that,” whispered Bobby, 
“must be a bear they say is in these 


. woods!” 


As they péered intently, clutching 
their guns, they saw the white tail of 
the dog waving in the underbrush. 

“It’s only Sol,” said Bobby. 

Relieved and embarrassed the boys 
grinned sheepishly and went on. 


II 

After about two hours’ hunting 
they had bagged a rabbit and two 
quail. 

“Let’s circle back through the 
woods,” suggested Bobby as he felt 
a familiar vacancy in his stomach. 
“We don’t want to be late for that 
Thanksgiving turkey.” 

“O.K.,” said Don. “But we haven’t 
seen that bear and not even a deer.” 

Halfway back they heard a slight 
noise ahead. 

“Wait!” exclaimed Bobby. 
that bush moving over there?” 

“Holy smoke!” Don whispered. “It’s 


“See 


Prepare to 


PHILLIPS Russell of Chapel Hill is 
one of the South’s best known writ- 
ers and teachers and also one of our 
most enthusiastic nature lovers. Ev- 
ery month we hope to have some mes- 
sage from him—this time about birds. 
“Now, before cold weather comes, 
is the time to set up a food shelf or 
tray to attract the winter birds,” he 
says. “It can rest on supports of any 
kind—or you can put up a pole just 
outside a window, where persons con- 
fined to the house can enjoy the fun. 
The shelf can be made of boards, or 
it may be a metal tray bought at a 
store. A slanted roof, though not a 
necessity, will keep off ice and snow. 
And a rim of slats or a raised edge will 
keep the food from sliding off.” 
“What kind of food should be given 
birds?” we asked. 
“Crumbs and table scraps will do,” 
e€ answered, “but a better menu is 
headed by a lump of suet or fat, fol- 
Owed by chicken feed, sunflower or 
millet seed, moistened toast, or balls 
of peanut butter. Asa matter of fact 
the most favored feed of all—at least 


something. And it ain’t Sol 
either for he’s here with us.” 

Excitedly Bobby threw his 
shotgun to his shoulder, 
pointed toward the bush 
and pulled the trigger. 

Bang! went the gun, fol- 
lowed by a terrible scream 
that froze both boys in their 
tracks. Sol bounded forward. 

“Oh-o-o . . . Help! You’ve 
shot me!” came a terrifying 
voice. 

“Lord help me! I’ve shot 
Tobey!” cried Bobby in an- 
guish as he sprang forward. 
There little Tobey lay, grip- 
ping his bleeding leg. 

Quickly tearing away 
clothing, Bobby saw where 
a buckshot had hit Tobey’s 
leg below the knee. The shot 
had ruptured an artery, now 
bleeding freely. 

Fortunately Bobby had 
had first aid training. Rip- 
ping a strip of cloth from his 





shirt he rapidly fashioned a tourni- 
quet and twisted it tight around 
Tobey’s leg above the wound and 
checked the flow of blood. 

“Now let’s carry him home,” said 
Bobby. “We must get a doctor, The 
nearest one is 10 miles away.” 

“Hm-m!” exclaimed Dr. Brown as 
he removed the tourniquet. “That 
was a pretty good job of ‘first aid’— 
and just in the nick of time, too. The 
hole in this artery could have bled 
Tobey to death in a short time if you 
had not checked it as you did.” 

Ill 

Fortunately, Tobey was soon well 
again but both boys had had a scare 
that made them careful rather than 
reckless the rest of their lives. I hope 
that our Young Southerners will profit 
by their experience, and not have to 
learn “The High Cost of Careless- 
ness” in terms of wounds or death for 
themselves or for any friend. 

All too many a happy Thanksgiv- 
ing has been changed to grief and 


Feed Birds 


by Southern birds—is plain crumbled 
cornbread. There-seems to be some- 
thing in the blood or raisin’ of 
Southern birds that makes them come 
hopping to cornbread in preference 
to other foods. 

“With these baits you can attract 
such colorful birds as cardinal, chick- 
adee, titmouse, red-headed wood- 
pecker, and the cheerful wren, be- 
sides a host of winter sparrows, in- 
cluding the singing white-throats, and 
occasional visitors that you will never 
see in the woods. Ona sleety day I 
have counted 27 birds on or near my 
food tray. = . 

“Birds thus brought so close you 
can almost touch them not only give 
unending pleasure but they have cer- 
tain practical uses. They are amon 
the best weather prophets I know. I 
they come crowding to the board to 
eat, and engage in much fluttering 
and perhaps some fighting, you can 
look for a change in the weather, per- 
haps sudden and coming within 12 to 
24 hours. Work for the birds, and 
they will work for you.” 


oy 
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mourning by such reckless shooting as 
almost brought death to little Tobey. 
The two young hunters had learned 
two good lessons: 

1. All of us should follow safety 
rules to prevent accidents. 

2. We should learn “first aid” so as 
to know what to do if accidents do 
occur. 

The general practice of these two 
rules would save much unhappiness 
for almost everybody. Your friend, 


limch P FE 


P. S. Look on page 86 for inspiring 
letters on “Why I Like Farm Life.” 
Then watch next month for equally 
interesting letters on subjects select- 
ed by our young writers themselves. 


Our Young Artists 


((HARLOTTE Leming, 14, Potta- 

watomie County, Okla., wins our 
$5 prize this month with her 
excellent drawing she calls 
“Suppertime.” But if you are 
having trouble getting your 
fall calf to drink out of a buck- 
et, maybe this realistic scene 
will give you encouragement. 


Honorable mention for oth- 
er drawings showing fine tal- 
ent but not quite good enough 
to win goes to Jack Geers, Ful- 
ton County, Ga; Juanita Boy- 
ette, Duplin County, N. C.; 
Fred O’Sheal, Pickens Coun- 
ty, S. C.; Johnnie Lorraine 
Marek, Bell County, Tex.; 
Patricia Slayden, Dallas 
County, Tex.; Betty Lucille 
Jones, Wake County, N. C.; 
Sarah Law, Wood County, W. Va.; 
Joe Buckalew, Nacogdoches County, 
Tex.; and Billie Louise Gaines, Mis- 
sissippi County, Ark. 


We give a $5 prize each month for 
the best original drawing of farm and 
home scenes by farm boys and girls, 
ages 10 to 20. Do not send copies or 
tracings. Black ink drawings on heavy 
white paper are best to print. Al- 
ways give your name, address, coun- 
ty, age, and name of art teacher if you 








FFA’s Honor 
Our Editors 


LL Young Southerners will wish 

to join The Progressive Farmer 
Company in extending congratula- 
tions to Editors*H. O. Coffey and 
Wm. C. LaRue for recent additional 
FFA honors. Mr. Coffey, an active 
member of our Young Southerners 
staff since 1940, was awarded state 
honorary FFA degrees by Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Kentucky this year 
and by Louisiana last year. Mr. La- 
Rue was awarded the honorary state 
degrees by North Carolina this year 
and Virginia several years ago. A | 
former teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture, he was declared “Master Vir- 
ginia Teacher,” in 1934. 


(orerc\Pre 


Editor and President, 








Progressive Farmer Company. 











have one. Drawings will not be return- 
ed unless accompanied by stamps. 


Songs and Music 


OUR Y. S. Letter contest this month is 

on “My Favorite Songs and Musical 
Compositions and Why I Enjoy Them.” 
For the best letter sent us by Nov. 20 we 
offer a $10 prize; second best, $5; third, 
$2.50; and all others we print, $1 each. 
Give your name, address, age, and county, 
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TAY TA (PAVED 6 men and a boy... (4) in 2 days... 


Fe with a concrete mixer .. = 135 sacks of Lehigh Cement. . 
2 SN cu. yds. of sand and 15 of gravel. 
CAN BUILD A DAM LIKE THIS e 





... and when you dam up that stream, your land will be 
protected, you'll have a reservoir of water for fire-fighting 
purposes, a pond in which to stock fish. and many other 
benefits. A concrete dam is neither expensive nor difficult 
to build, and it will last a lifetime. 


Concrete is ideal for many profitable farm improvements 
... floors, walks, vats, flumes, w altering tanks. to name a 
few. Your Lehigh Dealer can give valuable aid in build- 
ing with concrete . . . why not see him on your next trip 
to town? 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. ° CHICAGO, ILL. ° SPOKANE, WASH, 
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EXTRA CASH 


WITH MY 


TKI 


With lumber in greater demand, fuel prices 
higher and pulpwood for paper still scarce—both 
your wood-lot and your Atkins Crosscut saws are 
worth more to you than ever. 


LA 





For it's your tough Atkins “Silver Steel” saws that 
make it easier to cash in on these demands. They'll 
help you get out the wood quicker and with less back- 
breaking labor. That's because they bite deep at every 
stroke ...run free and easy... hold a razor-keen 
edge longer. 


And since it may still be a while before we can 
supply all your dealer's needs, it's just good business 
to take extra care of your Atkins Saws. 


PO 

i BDA? 

Cc. ATKINS AND COMPANY ringrag 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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ceWiy is the ‘American Farmer’ 
degree such a big honor?” 
you ask. 

“Because it’s hard to get!” ex- 
claims some FFA right away. 

“And why is it hard to get?” you 
want to know. Well, here’s why. 
|To be eligible for the “American 
|Farmer” degree a Future Farmer 
must have: 

1. Held three lower degrees. 

2. Satisfactorily completed three 
years of vocational agriculture. 

8. Been out of school 12 months, 
carrying on an outstanding farming 
program. 

4. Earned at least $50 from his 
own efforts in farming. 

5. Shown unusual leadership 
and cooperative ability. 

6. Been in upper 40 per cent of 
his class in high school studies. 

7. Been an active FFA through- 
out. 

“American Farmer” degrees were 
awarded 20 Carolinas-Virginia 
FFA’s at the FFA Victory Conven- 
tion held at Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 
21-24, 10 of whom we honor now 
and others next month. 





South Carolina 


Jesse Adams, Jr., 19, McColl 
Chapter, Marlboro County, has full 
responsibility for management of 
the 320-acre home 
farm on which he 
lives with his 
widowed mother 
and three sisters. 
Beginning with 
two hogs and two 
acres tomatoes in 
1941, he built up 
his supervised 
farming program 
and during the five years realized 
a labor income of $2,377. Today 
Jesse’s farm program is highly 
diversified, with cotton, 120 acres; 
wheat, 30; oats, 25; tobacco, 6; pep- 
per, 3; potatoes, 6; corn, 65; rye, 3. 
He has 11 head of dairy cows and 
calves and 10 head of hogs and 
sows. Jesse was a delegate to the 
State FFA Convention. 


Billie Phillips, 19, Woodruff 
Chapter, Spartanburg, was a leader 
in the establishment of the Wood- 
ruff FFA - Rotary 
swine improve- 
ment project that 
gained wide rec- 
ognition in the 
community. He 
. purchased one of 

_ the first two reg- 
“q istered pigs and 
with this sow has 
won four grand 
championships. Carrying on a di- 
versified supervised farming pro- 
gram, Billie has included corn, oats, 
hay, wheat, cotton, swine, dairy 
cattle, and poultry. He has done 
considerable work on FFA exhibits 
for county fairs. He entered the 
Army in March, but expects to re- 
turn to the farm and continue his 
program when he is discharged. 


W. Kent Brockman, 21, Woodruff 
Chapter, Spartanburg, is vice presi- 





{ 











dent of the state FFA cooperative. 








Carolinas-Virginia FFA’s! 


© Read here the inspiring records of 10 Carolinas-Virginia 

FFA’s who have just been awarded “American Farmer” degrees 

at the great “Victory” FFA Convention at Kansas City—in ° 

farming, scholarship, and leadership activities. The reports of 
other honored boys will appear next month. 


Upon graduation from high school 
in 1944 he receiv- 
ed the _ school’s 
Workman Memo- 
rial Cup for out- 
standing merit 
and achievement 
in agriculture. Be- 
ginning with three 
acres under culti- 
vation and one 
dairy cow, Kent 
has steadily increased his supervised 
farming program over a five-year 
period. From projects including 
wheat, oats, corn, lespedeza, cotton, 
barley, peas, peaches, swine, and 
dairy cattle, he has received a total 
labor income of $3,134. Much has 
been reinvested in the farm and 
equipment. 





Charles O. Pepper, 19, Easley 
Chapter, Pickens, has carried a su- 
pervised farming project for six 
years, including 
corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, hay, les- 
pedeza, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, 
beef cattle, swine, 
and poultry. La- 
bor income from 
his program has 
been $4,527 and 
now has an invest- 
ment of $7,011 in the farm and sav- 
ings. With his earnings he has 
bought 18 head of Angus cattle and 
has a half interest in a new tractor 
with his father. 


Virginia 

Edward Goode, 19, Rocky Mount 
Chapter, Franklin, has been presi- 
dent of the regional FFA federation, 
president of the 
state FFA associa- 
tion, and was 
state delegate to 
the national con- 
vention. Living on 
a 280-acre farm, 
Edward started 
his supervised 
farming program 
with one pure- 
bred calf, his projects have includ- 
ed wheat, potatoes, hay, dairy cattle, 
swine, and chickens. He has re- 
ceived a total labor income of $887 
in four years of supervised farming 
and has equipment, livestock, and 
savings valued at $1,810. 


David S. Farmer, Jr., 19, Wilson 
Memorial Chapter, Halifax, has 
maintained a supervised farming 
program for six 
years from which 
he has earned a 
labor income 0 
$1,406. Major 
crops have includ- 
ed tobacco, oats, 
hay, alfalfa, and 
soybeans. He has 
carried on 12 im- 
provement pr 0)J- 
ects on his home farm, which he op- 
erates in partnership with his fath- 
er. Serving as the president of his 
local FFA chapter, David was also 
a delegate to the state FFA conven- 
tion and has been active in the col- 
legiate FFA chapter (See page 32) 
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9 ! HE Taylorsville, N. C., : 
S: Rotary Club in coopera- 
tion with H. C. Colvard, 
"7 farm agent, Alexander 
: County, recently placed six 
eS nicely bred Jersey and 
in Guernsey heifers with 4-H 
el club members. The ac- 
companying photograph is 
of Larry Payne, 12, son of 
J. Woodrow Payne of Tay- 
lorsville, Rt. 8, and a mem- 
chool ber of Hiddenite 4-H Club. 
‘eae This calf was purchased 
1001's and sponsored by the Tay- 
emo- lorsville Rotary Club. 
ay Larry is a fine prospec- 
ment tive dairyman. He owns 
a two other fine registered 
eon Jerseys in addition to this 
abi. calf. In fact these animals 
‘nis were fitted and shown in 
“a two previous Piedmont al 
slael Calf Shows and were awarded blue 4-H _ project program that will pro- £ 
al pe ribbons. Then they were fitted along duce around 120 bushels. Perma- 
di * with 10 others from the county for nent pastures fit in well with dairy- 
tg the recent Shelby calf show. ing. After receiving the new calf it o 
a “I am going to State College when WS placed in a pasture of bluegrass 
Sokal old enough and these calves will be and clover. No other feed was fed | 0 
, ; tor 1, ee and the animal made good growth. 
1 has cows producing milk and provide Stein: anita tas Gahies Gadel : 
es the necessary money to pay all ex- * ore pasture Is being sowec to or- 0 
— we ue iL: i ig chardgrass and Ladino clover. Just 
a oe ee as soon as the “high lines” are con- t 
sley For feed Larry is growing two _ structed, A-grade milk will be pro- 4 
yet acres N. C. T 23 hybrid corn in his duced for sale. d if 0 S 
ding s 
com Coming Next Month and Later 
l 2S~ . ape’s ‘ « ste an} . | S 
finn BEAUTIFUL Christmas greet- discuss “What Christmas and Chris- “Yes, friends—here s bran at its niacin, and riboflavin) and impor- 
rey ing card from our Editors will  tianity Mean to Me.” An article on most delicious best. These tant minerals. It’s really the “three 
vine. lead Nd as the ing | page “_— “Why Not Have a Church Bus?” crunchy, golden flakes almost burst —_extra-benefit” cereal! 
Ps month’s Progressive Farmer. Other may lead your church to make a fine F ih gag RR I , 
rae Christmas features will include  jnyestment. Other features you'll with toasty, ee fresh goodness. 
has “How to Buy Toys and a story, ike scheduled for next month or Mmmm, they ve 29 tempting- 
oni eae es a Christmas vine later include: tasting, they fairly melt in your 
beens y’—in which the woman again out- ; , . : s : 
fn = smarts all the men! Meanwhile the 4 Name for Your Farm, mouth. And, of course, they sa 
ae men will especially enjoy Dr. Tom Training Your Dog—Archibald Rut- mighty healthful for you, too. 
pce Hutcheson’s “I Love Dogs and ledge. i. , 
aes Hunting,” and the story of another Painting Farm Machinery and Other i 
Virginia Master Farm Family will Equipment—M. T, Cowder. 
be an appealing feature for Old Do- — The Steel Packaged House. 
minion readers. Dr. Poe expects to Build Termites Out. 
ount 
resi- i!) 
set DOWN ON THE FARM y f 
BY AN » : “ae # 
»cia- on Lei d Oke Fem MS 
vas fie sean g: « F 3 fine Bispace gs Gee f. 
> & 
con- 
g on 
um, 
rted ; 
sed at  . P.S. They’re fresh! Yes, thanks 
ram ee to the new “Fresh Protector’’ pack- 
hack ene ' age, Post’s Bran Flakes now reach 
ttle, Here’s What You Get! Post’s a table with all their nag a 
997 Bran Flakes supply not too little— i ang ing Penne Ro 
. ’ . . ’ >» © 4 >» Tee 2ery. 
1ing not too much—but just the “right” the pores wi n betw +9 a 
and amount of bran to help prevent 0m aed oap every On ul 
irregularity due to lack of bulk in T@¢X#98 with crispy goodness. 
Ison the diet. No wonder so many folks * 
pe aka 1c a} 2] S] ¥ s} = . - y . y r ” 
a — o de a cereal their When “It’s High Noon in New York, 
six : —_ URES CF pees ention. Kate Smith Speaks—Monday through 
rich Furthermore, Post’s 40% Bran Friday, CBS Network. 12 noon EST, 
da Flakes furnish valuable protein, 71 A. M. CST, 10 A.M. MST, 
of essential “B” vitamins (thiamine, 9 A4.M. PS T. 
jor 
lud- 
ats, 
and 
has , ‘ , 
im- these B.F. Goodrich tires and got some traction.” 
o; Sure you get extra traction with B.F. this kind of tread as preferred the two 
— Goodrich tractor tires. In a recent poll Other principal types combined! Chances 
it a Suschien tncin Gabi te toes nin * cx % are you ll feel the same way once you try 
his “er . ai d h these tires that bite deep, pull hard, and 
also B avor of the open type tread-—the clean themselves. When you buy tires get 
en- .F - Goodrich Kind of tread. For extra the kind that tractor owners prefer 2 to 
col- traction, twice as many farmers preferred 1— get B. F. Goodrich tires. a k p 
’ o , . . POST EREALS—FRESHPROTECTED FOR CRISPNESS 
32) An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich — First in Rubber 
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why they’re called 
“Litentufs” 


EXTRA LIGHT... To make those heavy 
chores around the farm actually seem easier, 
try the new “Litentuf” farm footwear. Because 
of special rubber compounding, they’re lighter 
than any footwear we’ve made in years, 
but they’re still... 








EXTRA TOUGH... 
So tough that wear tests 
under actual farming conditions 
have proved that you get longer 
wear from every pair. There’s 
miles-and-miles of service in all 
“Litentuf’” farm footwear, 
and they’re...- 


EXTRA STRETCHABLE . . . Through- 
out their long life, too! This 
means they really fit snugly yet 
are a cinch to get on and 
off. What’s more 
they’re... 





EXTRA COMFORTABLE’... 

You'll find solid comfort in every pair of “Litentufs.” 

This light, tough, stretchable farm footwear is a real 

buy in comfort 

and protection 

no matter what 
your requirements. Ask for 

“Litentufs” . . . you'll find them at 

your B. FE. Goodrich dealer's. 





FIRST IN RUBBER 














| North Carolina FFA’s 


New state FFA officers: left to right—front row, George W. Sledge, 
president; Archie G, Fincher, vice president ; back row—Wade Hobson, 
treasurer; Richard Noble, secretary; and Vincent Outland, reporter. 


I have learned that dai- 
rying can be_ success- 
fully combined with to- 
bacco growing and that 
it will give a steady in- 
come the year-round.” 

Gilbert is in partner- 
ship with his dad who 
FFA leaders, and made plans for greater says: “Gilbert is real 
good to work—don’t run 
around like many boys 
his age. He gets up and 

EW state officers elected are: milks his cows before breakfast, 

president, George W. Sledge, does his day’s work, then milks at 
Spring Hope Chapter, Nash Coun- night. I furnish the feed and part 
ty; vice president, Archie G. Finch- of cows and we go 50/50 with the 
er, Wesley Chapel, Union; secretary, income. He saves his money and 
Richard Noble, Pink Hill, Lenoir; wants to buy a farm of his ayn as 
treasurer, Wade Hobson, Boonville, soon as he can.” 
Yadkin; and reporter, Vincent Out- Ray Crouse has also carried out 
land, Rich Square, Northampton. a fine project program on his home 

Over $5,000 in cash prizes were farm and plans to go to college. Says 
awarded contest winners and about he: “The prize money will be of 
100 plaques with bronze, silver, and great benefit to me because I hardly 
gold ornaments were presented have enough to enter college. Be- 
chapters with outstanding records sides, the news writing contest has 
of accomplishment. Plans for next created more interest in FFA work 
year were worked out for making and farming.” 
best use of $10,000 additional prize In the state FFA public speaking 
money and for placing 42 purebred aon adh Winona Pilo 
Hereford bulls in a state-wide FFA Contest Eeward Swencm, Pit 

et ee Hendon te? Mountain Chapter, Surry County, 
Livestock Improvement Association. argh oe 

: won first place ($100 prize); C. R. 

Gilbert Matthews, Greenwood Beal, Youngsville, Franklin, second; 
Chapter, Lee County, and Ray and Don Burton, Aulander, Bertie, 
Crouse, Denton, Davidson, were and Paul Sweat, Landis, Rowan, 
awarded $100 each as winners in tied for third place. 

The Progressive Farmer FFA news 
writing contest. 

“What value was the contest?” 
we asked Gilbert. 

“It gave me more encouragement 
in farming and FFA work,” he re- 
plied. “The prize money will en- 
able me’ to go ahead with plans for 
an A-grade dairy.” 

“What do you expect to do next?” 
we inquired. 

“I intend to use my award money 


® North Carolina delegates, representing 
the second largest FFA membership of any 
state in the nation, met recently at State 
College. . . . Elected new officers, awarded 
prizes to contest winners, presented “Caro- 
lina Farmer” degrees to 59 North Carolina 


achievements in their 1947 program. 


A beautiful gold watch was pre- 
sented to T. E. Browne, retiring 
state director of vocational educa- 
tion, in appreciation of his services 
to the Future Farmers. 

Honorary “Carolina Farmer” de- 
grees were presented to Congress- 
man Graham A. Barden; A. G. 
Floyd, Chilean Nitrate Company; 
R. H. Hoskins, Seaboard Railroad; 
R. J. Peeler, FFA executive secre- 
to buy a purebred heifer for my tary; Wm. C. LaRue, Young South- 
dairy herd and remodel my milking _erners Editor, and W. C. Greenways 
barn,” said Gilbert. “In FFA work of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Top Carolinas-Virginia FFA’s 


(From page 30) at Virginia Poly- come has been $5,627, with assets 

technic Institute where he is now owned amounting to $11,696. Wil- 

attending college. liam has been reporter and treasurer 

of his local FFA chapter and secre- 

William R. Perrow, 20, Concord tary of the regional FFA federation. 
Chapter, Campbell, constructed a . 


tobacco barn, a hay barn, and a Joseph A. Barlow, Jr., 21, Caro- 
chicken house on line Chapter, Caroline County, with 
his home farm as_ his younger brother has had com- 
part of his im- plete responsibility for several years 
provement proj- for operation and management 0 
ects in a seven- his father’s 160-acre farm. He has 
year supervised carried out an extensive supervised 
farming program. farming program, including dairy 
Throughout this cattle, poultry, swine, wheat, tobac- 
period he has_ co, corn, hay, and lespedeza. Has 
steadily increased completed 46 supplementary farm- 
the scope of his ing practices and 29 improvement 
projects which have included to- projects on the farm. Joseph has 
bacco, corn, wheat, hay, beef cattle, been active in his local FFA chap- 
hogs, and poultry. His total labor in- __ter’s program of (See page 34) 
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CATALOG, 








106 Main Street 









New Dixie Assortment 4, 
—$9.50 Value for only \* 
$4.95 by buying di- ) 
rect. Also Pistols and i: 


Caps in stock and 
plenty of Zebra Fire- 
crackers soon. Send vy) 
for Free Catalog at 7ix | 
once—these items will 





THE SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. 


Polk, Ohio 





GENUINE wande 













ALITY 


BHP Here’s wonderful 

news! CHINESE FIRE- 
CRACKERS and SKY ROCKETS 
are back again. As usual, offered 
first by Banner. Both will be included 


in our big 
BANNER SPECIAL HOLIDAY 







VALUE FOR ONLY 


4,35 


Sky Screamers 
Battle-in-the-Clouds 


&> In this sensational 
4 offer, you get 

all of these: 
Chinese Firecrackers 
Sky Rockets 
Biock-Buster Salut 





Giant Salutes Sparklers 
Star Shells Humdingers 
Aerial Bombs Whistling Devils 


Flower Pots makes, and others 
Never before in all our sensational history of 
big value giving have we offered so much for 
so little. Think of it...over 150 pieces worth 
$9.05 retail, for only $4.95. 
Rush Your Order... NOW! We have big 
supplies, but there will be a terrific demand 
for the holidays. Late.buyers may be dis- 
appointed. Get your order in the mail today 
sure. We guarantee satisfaction or your 
money back. Catalog free. . 

BANNER FIREWORKS MFG. CO., Inc. 

Dept. 165 Toledo 12, Ohio 








FIREWORKS 


Rich Bros.’ Famous Prewar Quality! Order now! 
Avoid disappointment! BIG ASSORTMENT—over 
172 pieces including 100 2-inch Salutes, 20 Cherry 
Flash Bombs, 25 Flitter Crackers, Comet, 2-shot 
Repeaters, Whistle Bomb, Red Fire, Whistle Devil, 
Humdingers, Vesuvius Fountain, Flower Pot, Roman 
Candles, Rockets, Aerial Bombs, 2. Boxes Sparklers, 








PLUS 2 Packages Chinese Fire Crackers. 


Reteil Value $8.25. 
Yours for ONLY 





Box 5021 
Shipped Railway Express ONLY. 
Name nearest express office. 


Dept. C 


Many other assortments and displays. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 





$4.95 
RICH BROS.’ FRREWORKS COMPANY 


Raleigh, N. C. 











GENUINE 







$22.00 & up 


known New Yor 








Lamb Coats and many other unusual 
values. 36 beautiful styles. 
fancy lined, all sizes, All brand 


approval. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
in 3 deys if not satisfied. Write for free 1947 illust 
catalogue and price list on Fur coats and jackets. A 

WANTED, General Fur Co., 48 W. 27 





COATS 
U R C 

I JACKETS 
Buy direct from well 
fork Na- 
tional Leading whole- 
sale Firm in popular priced Fur Coats. Offers 
latest 1947 advance Fashions. Large variety 
of Coney, Raccoon, Skunk, Muskrat, Caracul, 
Mouton Beaver, Silver Fox, Red Fox, Persian 


fur 


Finest quality, 
new furs at 
amazingly low prices. We will gladly ship Furs on 3 days | 


GENTS 
th St., New York | 





SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


HE sum of $3,453 is not a bad 
amount of money for a church of 
160 members to raise in four years, 


}over and above all other gifts. This 





is the record of the Amity church in 
Missouri according to a former pas- 
tor, Rev. J. E. Cox. 
Here is his story 
of that accom- 
plishment: 

“In the fall and 
winter of 1941 I 
succeeded in per- 
suading 13 of my 
leading officials to 
dedicate an acre 
of some grain, a 
fine animal, or a good coop of chick- 
ens to the Lord and the work of His 
church. I first secured some litera- 
ture on the Lord’s Acre plan and had 
a play at the church. 

“The last Saturday in October 
was chosen as sale day, and the main 
street of the little town was chosen 
as the place for the sale. It was de- 
cided that the sale should be an 
auction. Some weeks before the sale, 
women of the church canvassed the 
community for articles of lesser 
value than the acre, which added 
very greatly to the sum total. 

“Withal, I thought the sale day a 
good example of a Harvest Home 
Festival. The amount of the sale 
the first year was $538, the second 
year was about $800, the third year 
$1,015, and the fourth, over $1,100. 
The results were an increase in the 





Rev. Sells 


‘number of projects each year, also 





-@o— 


Almost anything useful that you | 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


of cash donations. A full basement 
was built under the church, and a 
new furnace installed. The church 
was beautifully rearranged and dec- 
orated, and the floors refinished. 


“Last but not least, greater vision 
has come to the church, and the 
spiritual level of the church has 
been greatly raised. A strong Lord’s 
Acre Committee had charge of the 
projects and management of the 
sale. The officials of the church were 
custodians of the Lord’s Acre funds 
and ordered the spending of it.” 


@ Notice this: 1. The Lord’s Acre 
program was started in the fall and 
winter, and full information was 
given before anyone was asked to 
sign up. 2. The money was for sup- 
plemental purposes only, not for the 
regular budget of the church, 38. 
There was a special committee ap- 
pointed to handle the promotion of 
the program and the collecting of 
proceeds. 4. Officials of the church 
were responsible for the funds and 
how they were expended. 


®@ November 28th is Thanksgiving 
Day. Why not ask your pastor to 
speak to the other preachers in the 
community and have a union service 
of thanksgiving? Let one church fur- 
nish the choir, have the service in 
another church, and use the various 
ministers in the service. Let one 
read the scripture, another pray, and 
another deliver the sermon. 








CHURCH HELPS 


QRDER your church helps for Christmas 

now. Our December leaflet will have 
suggestions on parties, watch-night pro- 
grams, Christmas in the country, the 
White Christmas program, and more. 
We'll have a new play, too, written by 
Rev. Sells, ‘‘Christmas Began That 
Night.’ It’s inspiring. Leaflets are 5 
cents, the play, 10 cents, a copy. You 
can get 10 copies of the play (one for 
each member of the cast and the direc- 
tor) for 50 cents. Send orders to Service 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer, at near- 
est office — Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, 
Birmingham. 
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~ See Why 
Children 
Need 


ACTION 























SHOES! 


THIS AMAZING stroboscopic photo by Gjon 
Mili shows how active children treat Red 

















Goose action shoes! 





It shows, too, why growing feet need 






protection — the kind Red Goose shoes give 






them with finer flexible leathers, stout ma- 






terials inside and out, lasts that assure 






proper and enduring fit, extra reinforce- 
ments in vital parts! 
See your phone book’s classified section 



















































for the name of your nearest Red Goose or 
Friedman-Shelby dealer, or write us. 





Wise Mothers Choose... 


jac Cone 


wan SHOES 


“Ab? THE Fun °F Mavis — 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES 
RED GOOSE DIVISION, International Shoe Company, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 





WILL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE SOON? Check the expiration date on your address label. 








Over Ways 


fo build your future 


Building a successful future is like building a house. You 
need a good foundation —a sound beginning. The new 
Regular Army is giving young men the pick of good starts 
by training them in special, interesting jobs. There are over 
200 skills and trades from which to choose — taught by the 
Army’s finest schools. 

The best part of it is that the Army pays you well while 
you learn. The young man measuring up to the Army’s 
high standards moves 
ahead quickly in company 
with other ambitious, hand- 
picked men. Ask for de- 
tails at your nearest U. S. 
Army Recruiting Station. 





A GOOD s:O8 FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 





Your Regular Army Serves the Nation and Mankind in War and Peace 





ENLIST NOW! 
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- - . UNDER THE HOOD 


Economical valve-in-head engine, 
of exclusive Case design, that pulls 
as strong at half-speed as wide open. 
Replaceable cylinder sleeves. Posi- 
tive pressure, all-weather lubrica- 
tion. Oil-bath air cleaner and 
. complete sealing to keep destructive 
\ dirt out. Sure-fire ignition. 
s 





Touch-controlled power lift for 
rear and front-mounted imple- 
ments. Toe-touch turning brakes. 
Full-swinging drawbar—self-lock- 
ing, rigid when backing. Deep- 
cushioned seat that pushes up, 
forming a safety back-rest when 
you stand. Centrally located, full- 
shielded power take-off. 














MODEL 
“*VAC’* -.-- UP ON FRONT 
Front-mounted, high-clearance 
cultivator, easy to see; goes where 
you steer, WHEN you steer. 
= Quick-dodge steering for easier, 
~ faster, cleaner cultivation. Clear- 
ance for big crops under engine 
and axle, atso beside front wheels. 
Single front wheel or extensible 
axle available. 





More of the Things 
Farmers Want... 


oe The things you get with a Case are the choice of experience. 
Owners of thousands of tractors, of all makes, were asked about 
features they want in a tractor. More than 90 percent of those 
who have used two or more makes say they want: 

Front-mounted cultivators, power lift, room to stand for a 
change, replaceable cylinder sleeves, swinging drawbar, and 
right-side belt pulley. Taken together these things mean greater 
convenience and easier handling on all tractor work. 

In a Case all-purpose tractor you get ALL of them, plus the 
thing that has made Case tractors famous—extra Endurance to 
keep going through long days and long years, with little upkeep. 
And this is important too—a Case tractor is low in price com- 
pared to the cost of labor it takes in the factory and the labor 
it saves on the farm. 

Get a tractor that fits your farm; see your Case dealer now. 


20 Models ‘ 
fo pve® 
® EVERY FAR™: 


At right is the full 2-plow **SC.” Above is the 
2-row, low-cost “WAC.” These and the 3-plow 
“DC” are also built as standard 4-wheel and 
orchard types, Other models include the 
mighty 4-5 plow “LA,” specials for rice, cane, 
vineyards, narrow-row vegetables, and high 
clearance. Send for catalog; state size of 
tractor and kind of farming. J. I. Case Co., 
Dept. L-67, Racine, Wis. 


CASE «3° 









MODEL **SC’* 











1946-47 HUNTING LAWS 


N Virginia, N orth Carolina, and South Carolina alike it is now unlawful— 
1. To hunt without a license, except,on yourrown land, 

. To hunt on the land of another person without his. permission. 

. To hunt out of season. 

. To exceed the daily bag limit or season limit. 

. To poison game, or to destroy the nests, eggs, or young. of game animals. 

To trap game, except as specifically permitted by state law. 

To shoot game birds over a baited area, or to hunt by auto or boat, or to 

hunt with artificial lights affixed to the head or body. 


A landowner may hunt on his own land without a license and a tenant 
may hunt on land he rents from his landlord. With theseiexceptions, license 
fees for residents are required as follows: 


UD VUs co bo 


Virginia North Carolina South Carolina 


County license $ 1.00 $ 1.10 $ 1.10 
State license 3.00 3.10 8.10 
State license for nonresidents 15.50 15.75 15.25 


The open seasons are shown in the following table: “Th. Day” mean- 
ing Thanksgiving Day, and where “Limits” are shown the first figure is the 
daily limit and the second figure the season limit. 


South Carolina *** 


North Carolina 








Virginia * 
































Squirrels Sept. 15—Sept. 80 Oct. 1—Jan. 1 Sept. 1—Mar. 1 
Nov. 20—Jan. 20 
. Limits 75 _ ees __ Day, 10 
Rabbits Nov. 20—Jan. 20 Th. Day—Jan. 31 Sept. 1—Mar. 1 
_ Limits  €@-7%  __ Day, 10 No limit 
Deer County Control Oct. 15—Jan.1 ** Aug. 15—Jan. 1 
eS a ee ee Oe Season? 5 
Bear Nov. 20—Jan.5 Oct. 15—Jan. i... Le 
= ees ee ee eee 
Raccoon Oct. 15—Jan. 31 Oct. 15—Feb. 15 Sept. 1—Mar. 1 
Limits a” eee CUE eee 
Opossum Oct, 15—Jan. 31 Oct. 15—Feb. 15 Sept. I—Mar. 1 
Foxes (with dogs) | County Control County Control —_— Sept. 15—Feb. 15, 
Quail Nov. 20—Jan. 20 Th. Day—Jan. 31°* Th. Day—Mar. 1 
~~ Seite ___ sis ae . Un 
Wild Turkeys Nov. 20—Jan. 20 No open season ** Nov. 27—Mar. 1 
la... eee ae —Cl 
Doves Sept. 16—Oct. 31 Sept. 16—Sept. 30 Sept. 16—Oct. 15 
Dec. 2—Jan. 15 Dec. 23—Jan. 6 





___ Limits oA a _Day, 10 _ Oe 
Mink (trapping) —_—Dee. 1—Jan. 31 Dee. 1—Feb. 15 Th. Day—Mar. 1_ 
Dec.1—Feb. 15 Th. Day—Mar. 1 


Muskrat (trapping) Jan. 1—Mar. 15 











* Exceptions in Virginia: West of Blue Ridge the season for squirrel, rabbit, 
turkey, and bear is Nov. 15 to Jan. 1; muskrat, Dec. 1 to Feb. 28; deer varies 
by counties. Raccoon hunting laws vary in National Forest areas. 

** Exceptions in North Carolina: Quail: In Beaufort, Bladen, Brunswick, Car- 
teret, Craven, Columbus, Cumberland, Duplin, Edgecombe, Greene, Hoke, 
Hyde, Jones, Lenoir, Martin, New Hanover, Onslow, Pamlico, Pender, Pitt, 
Robeson, Sampson, Scotland, Tyrrell, Washington, and Wayne counties, 
quail hunting allowed only on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays from Thanks- 
giving Day through Jan. 31; also on Christmas and New Year’s Day in these 
counties. In Alleghany County,Thanksgiving Day through Jan. 10. Deer 
season not open in western,and;Piedmont counties. Turkeys, Nov. 28 to Jan. 
31 in Bertie, Halifax, Martin, Northampton, Washington, Chatham, Dur- 
ham, Granville, Hoke, Lee, Montgomery, Moore, Orange, Person, and 
Richmond. ° 

##® Exceptions in South Carolina: Only bucks and gobblers may be killed. 
Sept. 1 to Thanksgiving Day hunt rabbits without firearms; squirrels, with- 
out dogs. 

Each state has many regulations applying to particular counties or par- 
ticular game. Hence each hunter or trapper should write to his state game 
authority (see list below) and ask for copy of the complete law: 

North Carolina—Department: of Conservation and Development, Raleigh; 


South Carolina—Department of Game and Fish, Columbia; Virginia—Commis- 
sion of Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. 


Top Carolinas-Virginia FFA’s 


(From page 32) “work committee mentary farm practices. An active 
and served as a delegate to the state member and official of his local FFA 
FFA convention. chapter, Burris has served as report- 

er for the FFA regional federation. 


James R. Hobson, 20, Boonville 
Chapter, Yadkin, raises registered 
Jerseys as part of his supervised 
farming program 
and is considered 
one of the region’s 
outstanding live- 
stock farmers. He 
has exhibited cat- 
tle at many shows 
and won a goo 
share of prizes. 
Also, included in 
his program are 
tobacco, hay, swine, and poultry. In 


North Carolina 


Burris C. Blake, 19, Stedman 
Chapter, Cumberland County, in 
partnership with his younger broth- 
er owns and oper- 
ates a 350-acre 
farm bought with 
profits from their 
supervised fargn- 
ing programs. 
Burris’ projects 
during his six-year 
program have in- 
cluded wheat, 
oats, berey: om. 
tobacco, dairy cattle, and hogs. He 
has received total labor income of * five-year program James has “7 
$9,241 from projects and has cur- ceived a labor income of $2,655 an 
rent assets of $7,811. Included in has assets of $3,599. He has been 
his program have been 24 farm im- — vice president and secretary of his 
provement projects and 26 supple- local FFA chapter. 
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| find Swift’s Plant Foods make better crops!” 
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All across America, in fields, orchards and plantations, 
svil-wise farmers use a trusty friend. For over 50 
years, they have relied on Swift’s Plant Foods to help 


them make bigger, better-paying crops. Year after year. 


more farmers learn to say, ‘‘I’ll take Swift’s,’’ because 
they know it will do the job well. ‘ 
In plant foods, SWIFT means QUALITY, and 


QUALITY means better RESULTS. At Swift’s Plant 
Food Research Laboratory (devoted exclusively to 
plant food research), Swift scientists are working for 
you. Here they learn how to make Swift’s Plant Foods 
do an ever better job of boosting crop yields. Their 
research results in more money for you. 





Let Red Steer boost your yields 


Your crops will get a growth-making boost from Red 
Steer, one of Swift’s dependable plant foods. No matter 
where you farm or what you grow, there is a grade to 
meet your needs. 

This year, with demand for plant food greater than 


‘ever, it is most important that you order early. To get 


your supply of Swift’s Plant Foods when you want it, 
see your Authorized Swift Agent today. Be’ll be glad 
to advise you on the right Red Steer Plant Food for the 
crops you raise. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


RED STEER 
BRAND 


ONE OF SWIFT’S QUALITY PLANT FOODS 


Crop-making leaders since 1890 
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OVER THE 
rAINBOW 


Shows how to plan for a 
























happier, more prosperous 
future on the farm. : 


me 


Ask your Sinclair Agent when the Sinclair Farm 
Meeting will be held in your community. And don’t 
forget that your Sinclair Agent delivers a full line of 
high-quality Sinclair products direct to farms includ- 

. ing Sinclair H-C Gasoline, new Sinclair Opaline 
Motor Oil, Sinclair Lubricants and Sinclair Rust-O- 
Lene B Rust Preventive. 
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GRAVELY POWER PUMP 


OPERATES with Gasoline 
2 3 hy ELECTRIC MOTOR 


ROEN TR TOR & 
POWER MOWER 


Wherever a pitcher spout pump 
ig used, the Simer Paddle Pump 
will do it better. Does any job 
around the farm where lift does 
not exceed 20 feet. Pumps cistern 
pov tan fl yo oe ere water into kitchen, drains cess- 
ware-implement dealer pools, fills tanks, sprays weeds, 
or send us his name, “etc. %” and 1” sizes. 1750 
Write for literature. R.P.M. 


Scmer PADDLE PUMP 


424 Stinson Boulevard + 

















Minneapolis 13, Minn 





















UE Wy ft LIKE FARM LIFE 


|@ Boys and girls from all over Dixie wrote us thrilling letters about 


| 


| their great love for farm life. ... Read the especially interesting let- 


| 
| 


-| ters we print. ... Julian Gunnels writes of neighborly cooperation 


jand farm modernization. . . . Josephine Kunz contrasts city life 


and farm life. . 


| 


‘Neighborliness 


| ($10 Prize) 


| Just think of the 
| fun after crops are 
‘laid by! Water- 
melons, good 
iti mes with our 
neighbors fishing 
and swimming 
(without buying 
any swimming 
pool ticket). I believe there is less 
temptation to do wrong in the coun- 
try, too. In the country I like to see 
how people love the church and get 
| together to clean off the yards be- 
fore meeting. I love to see the neigh- 
borly spirit when people share with 
one another, help each other in times 
of trouble or sickness, and “swap” 
work in the fields. Do you often 
see this spirit among city people? 
With telephones, electricity, radivs, 
running water, cars, good roads. 
machinery, the convenience of hav- 
ing post office service through our 
mail carrier, nice rolling stores, ice 
trucks and school buses, country life 
is so much better than city life. But 
maybe the thing I like best of all 
about the country is that every 
member of the family works to- 
gether and that makes home hap- 
pier. As the family gathers around 
a good fire in winter for study and 
music and talk and then we have 
our family altar, our hearts are just 
too happy to describe. 
Julian Gunnels, 10%, 
Webster County, Ga. 


I lived in a large city 

Big Change until I was 10. I al- 
($5 Prize) most hit the ceiling 
| with joy when I 
| heard we were to move on a farm. I 
|thought it would be thrilling and 
could hardly wait. I certainly was 
right. In our cozy country kitchen 
I like to help prepare the meals. 
Out in our big dairy barn I have fun 
feeding the cows, taking care of the 
milk and cleaning up. There is noth- 
ing more thrilling to me than to 
| watch the rich land plowed, seeds 
planted and see the crop rise to ma- 
turity and be harvested. It is relax- 
ing and heavenly to take a long walk 
through the pasture and by the 
creek at sundown and see the whole 
countryside grow quiet. But best of 
all I love the little country church 





of a city which can offer these 
things? Josephine Kunz, 14, 


When the war 
came Daddy went 
on defense work. 
We left the farm 
and lived four years in small, cramp- 
ed rooms in a crowded part of the 
city. We moved to our own farm 
last March. In the country you can 
ride horseback, swim, hunt, and fish. 
You can have a hobby, choose the 


Better Life 
($2.50 Prize) 





type of work you like, such as cattle, 
hogs, sheep, truck, fruit farming, or 
some of all. You can grow most of 
your food and have it fresh from 
your garden. I want to be a stock 
and fruit farmer when I grow up. I 
want to be a 4-H club boy and, I 
hope, an FFA later. Most of all, I 
want to work where the roof over 
my head is the sky, my walls the 
wide open country, the floor I walk 
on, the good earth. 

Jerry Phillips, 9, 








Searcy County, Ark. 





we visit each Sunday. Do you know’ 


Medina County, Tex. 


. and Jerry Phillips tells what he hopes to do. 





Nothing is so exciting, 
interesting, and health- 
ful as farm life and work. Eyvy- 


Healthful 


ery moment nature is showing 
us her children—and all these mo- 
ments are exciting and wonderful 
to me. Day after day as we romp, 
work and play in the fields and mea- 
dows, fresh air and sunshine are 
keeping us healthy. But in the cities 
children do not have a brook to ex- 
plore or a field of wild flowers to 


pick. Max Watters, 16, 
Claiborne Parish, La. 

‘ The city girl loses the 
Family most enjoyable part of 


the day — late afternoon when the 
work is all done and‘ the family 
sits and talks and plays games 
on the shady lawn. In the city 
Dad goes somewhere, Mom goes 
somewhere else, big brother and 
sister go out, and they don’t 
have a family fellowship which cre- 
ates a love for each other dearer 
than anything else. 
Rosie Stroud, 15, 
Pendleton County, Ky. 


In arural section peo- 
ple help each other. 
In case of fire or other acci- 
dents, the people around the person 
who had the misfortune pitch in and 
help him with monev or necessary 
supplies. Another reason is, if a 
stranger comes into the community 
to live, everyone is friendly and 
neighborly. The life is not hard and 
has almost all the conveniences of 
town life. The pleasure of your 


Neighbors 





New Craft Patterns 
— — 








Me 


il 
| 


KICKING MULE 
WINDMILL 


HERE are our new craft patterns for build- 
"ing windmills, dog houses, farm gateway 
signs, bookcases and toys that you can easi- 
ly make from odd pieces of material. Our 
new patterns give easy-to-follow directions. 
Besides the comical windmill illustrated 
above, we list five other craft patterns for 
useful, attractive and enjoyable items you 
can make. Patterns are 15 cents each (coin 
preferred). Check those wanted, print your 
name and address clearly below, and mgil to 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


219—Kicking Mule Windmill 


117—Kitchen Knife-Rack (nice for 
Mother) 


O 

(1 442—An Insulated Kennel (dog house) 
[1 505—Rustic Gateway Signpost (for the 
) 
0 


O 


name of your farm 


1026—Unit Bookcase (modern—to fit in 
corner) 





1136—Duck and Duckling (pull toys for 
children) 
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A BIG 
DOES A BIG JOB 


Because of their extra size and fil- 
tering capacity, AC’s big “S-3” Oil 
Filters go after dirt in a big way. 
They clean up dirty oil. They keep 
oil clean longer. You don’t have to 
stop in the middle of a job to 
thange elements. You save power— 
save oil—save time—save money. 


Every farmer knows how dirty oil 
gums up a tractor engine, clogging 
ring slots, making valves stick, 
wasting oil and fuel. And every 
farmer- knows the advantage of 
having an oil filter big-enough and 
good enough for tractor service. 
AC’s “S-3” offers you that extra 
capacity and quality. 

Your tractor dealer can install a 
for you, or you can get it wherever 
you see the official AC Oil Filter 
, Service Station Sign. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

































































Not “Fired” 








neighbor’s company is far more en- 
joyable than having to go to some 
place of amusement. The parties, 
corn shuckings, and hay rides far 
surpass many pleasures held by city 
people to be grand. 

Lloyd Cornelius, 16, 

Rowan County, N. C. 


I prefer work on 
the farm because I 
don’t have to work on schedule. And 
if I feel tired and loaf awhile, I may 
get scolded but I won't be fired. I 
don't have to go to the grocery store 
to buy what vegetables I can find. 
I can go to our own garden and usu- 
ally get the best of everything. I 
milk my own cow and drink all the 
cool, fresh milk I want. 
Mabel Manning, 13, 
Autauga County, Ala. 
Likes Work ! like to see things 
grow, and to work 
with growing things.® I like to get 
out and do a day’s work, and then 
when I come in for my supper and 
a night’s sleep and rest, I can lie 
down with faith that in the morning 
I can wake up and see that my work 
is still going, growing and producing 
health, wealth, and good things to 
eat and beautiful things to look at 
and enjoy. Joe Alfred Bain, 14, 
DeKalb County, Tenn. 


Pets I love pets, many, many 

pets, and on the farm I can 
have plenty of them and they will 
not be killed by cars or other traffic. 
I can have my pet kitty, puppy, 
piggy, sheep, goats, calf. Why, I 
can even pet Old Bossie that gives 
me such good milk and butter. I 
surely do like working and tending 
to my pets. I can drive the team 
for Daddy, go horseback riding with 


Brother. Maxine Bain, 11, 
DeKalb County, Tenn. 
Seashore Farm work isn’t so hard 


when pleasure is in store 
between intervals. Daddy usually 
gives my brother (older than I) 
a small share in the crops. 
We have bicycles and this is a 
great advantage to us. Daddy 
has promised us a tractor—not a 
toy but a real one—by the time I am 
thirteen. Boy, oh boy! Guess I'll 
forget the old swimming hole for a 
while after I learn to drive the trac- 


tor. Richard Partridge, 11, 
Gwinnett County, Ga. 
Mules I enjoy working on the farm 


on pretty summer days and 
also in early spring. I like to runa 
tractor but enjoy working two nice 
gentle mules even more, also a good 
night’s rest after a hard day’s work 
or the rest on a rainy day. I also en- 
‘ joy raising poultry, sheep, hogs, and 
cattle with my faithful dog at my 
heels and my pet cat following me 
around the house and yard. 
Henry D. Satterthwaite, 15, 
Beaufort County, N.C. 
without a Thanks- 
giving party or 


’Tention giving warty. 


few tips on how to give them—and how to 
spend cold November evenings to advantage 
by reading or making worth-while articles. 
Leaflets are 3 cents each or 4 for 10 cents; 
plays are 5 cents each (coin pgceferred). 
Check those wanted, fill out coupon below, 
and mail to Young Southerners, Birmingham 
2, Ala. 

LEAFLETS 

Thanksgiving Party 

A Pilgrim Party 

How to Make Horseshoe Bookends 
Womanless Wedding 

Christmas Gifts You Can Make 

How to Play a Saw 

Good Time College 

Yuletide Party 


PLAYS 
©) Make Room for the King (Christmas 
Play) 
(0 The Soldier and the Shepherd 
(Christmas Play) 





November would 
not seem right 


OOO000000 
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CIN, 
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Turns a Wasteland 


into Wealth! 





Four years ago, scrub pine trees and wild honeysuckle 
bushes were struggling for a roothold on the steep 
slopes of a field on the County Home Farm at York, 
South Carolina. Nature was trying her best to shield 
the land with protective vegetation, like an old mother 
hen spreading both wings over her chicks. 


But gullies in the loose, red soil were open wounds that 

would not heal. The field had been given up as a wasteland 

when R. S. Berry, the county farm manager, decided to try an 
experiment with his Allis-Chalmers tractor equipment. 


First, a crawler tractor with a bulldozer blade v was used to 
uproot the bushes and pine trees and fill in the 
gullies. Then,terraces were built on the con- 
tour with an. Allis-Chalmers WC tractor and a 
tiller disc. When the tractor was operated at a 
fast clip in third gear, the dirt was pitched 





into beautiful curving terraces. Like dams, 


FREE HANDBOOK 
TELLS YOU HOW 


Authoritative guide- 
book prepared by Allis- 
Chalmers engineers in 
cooperation with the 
U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service — illustrates 
newest terracing and 
contouring methods 

with your regular farm 
implements. Write for 
the free book “You 
Have What it takes to 
Contour and Terrace.” 


the terraces held rain water on the slope. 


Today, the field once given up for lost is 
growing a thrifty stand of soybeans, literally 
a life-saving crop in a year of world-wide 
hunger. Tiller terracing with the Allis- 
Chalmers WC tractor has demonstrated 
a soil-saving system which is a pattern 

for tomorrow’s agriculture. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS TRACTOR DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 


‘fILLIS-CHALMERS 


MORE PROFIT 





NOWI!NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR ON FULL NBC’ NETWORK 


155 STATIONS — COAST TO COAST...A Servic Agriculture 
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BUT THEY BOTH AGREE ON THEIR OVERALLS! 
Yes, both railroad work and pitching hay puts a man’s work 
clothes to the test. That's why men who wear clothes hard 
insist on Crown or Headlight overalls. They're built right for 
extra fit and fullness ... of sturdy durable full shrunk denim— 
with strong reinforced seams. They can’t be beat for extra- 
tough longer wear. They're the only overalls Certified by the 
United States Testing Co.! Sanforized of course (less than 1% 
residual shrinkage). 





UNION MADE 


“HEADLIGHT 


veralls 


TROUSERS © COATS « SHIRTS ¢ ONE-PIECE SUITS @ JACKETS 
San Francisco, California 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN AND HEADLIGHT OVERALLS 








The War is Over. But U. S. Savings Bonds 
still represent a good investment. Idle mon- 
ey does no one any good, but when invested 
in U. S. Savings Bonds it provides the govern- 
ment with essential funds for meeting its we 8 A i 
staggering obligations while providing you a oe ~ 
safe and profitable investment. utes. ay Oy 


aveltiony LARGE TOMBSTONE 


Pure Marbie and Granite Memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Overall size 30 in. high, 18 o> 
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Ui n.00* “Built to Fatten 
Hogs Faster 


When you buy a self-feeder —get the one 
that will do what a self-feeder should do 
— fatten hogs faster. Get a HUDSON 
“Money-Maker,” the kind that’s designed 
to let every pig in the lot eat as much as 
it wants, when it wants. It’s rain-proof, 
rat-proof, handles all kinds of feed and 
is built to last. Your pigs will gain faster 
—you’ll save feed, labor and time. Get 
more for your money in livestock equip- 
ment— buy from the dealer who sells the 
HUDSON “Diamond-H” line. 


H.D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Plans for a HOME ORCHARD 


Fruits Should Be Selected and Varieties Ordered Now 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


IME to set fruit trees 

is just around the 
corner. Start thinking 
about and planning that 
home orchard now by 
doing the following: 

1. Select a site near the 
house, all in one block and 
not in several patches. 

2. Select well drained 
soil, as fruit trees cannot 
stand wet feet. Also se- 
lect a place that is suffi- 
ciently higher than sur- 
rounding ground to per- 
mit proper air drainage. 

3. If ground slopes 
more than 1 to 2 per cent, 
terrace before setting, 
planting trees on upper 
side of terrace but not at 
the bottom of the water 
furrow. 

4, Either break the 
ground broadcast before 
setting or lay off the rows 
or terraces and throw up 
a bed with four to eight furrows, de- 

pending on the size of plow used. This 
oul be done several weeks before 
the trees are to be set 

5. Secure from your county agent or 
agricultural teacher detailed informa- 
tion on how to head back and set trees 
properly. 

6. Order trees early (now). Be sure 
not to let the tree roots be exposed to 
the sun and air even for a few minutes. 
If not ready to set when trees arrive 
“heel” them out until you are ready. 


Find out from 
neighbors, coun- 
ty agent, and agricultural teacher 
what varieties do best in your own 
section. Select early, medium, and 
late varieties for the home orchard 
to have fruit as long as possible. Of 
the following list of desirable 
peaches in the order of ripening, 
many are rather new, but have been 


Good Peaches 


found superior to older varieties: 


1. Dixired 9. Early Elberta 
2. Dixigem (Gleason) 
8. Redhaven 10. Belle of 
4. Golden Georgia 
Jubilee 11. Elberta 
5. Hiley (Standard) 
6. July Elberta 12. Shippers 
7. Halehaven Late Red 
8. Sullivan’s 13. Indian Blood 
Early Elberta 14. Heath 
= Leaders 
Superior Apples among sum- 
mer apples are: 
1. Yellow 4. Red 
Transparent Astrachan 
2. Lodi (An 5. Red June 
improved 6. Horse 
Transparent) 7. Summer 
8. Early Harvest Champion 


Tn the late summer, fall, and win- 
ter class the following are leaders: 


1. Double Red 4. Orleans 


Delicious 5. Winesap 
2. Red Stayman 6. Yates 
8. Yellow 7. Red Rome 
Delicious 


Recommended 
plums are: 
5. Santa Rosa 


6. Damson 
7. Bruce 


Plums, Pears 


1. Abundance 
2. Burbank 
8. Red June 
4. Methley 


Recommended pears are: 


1. Kieffer 8. Douglas 
2. Garber 4. Baldwin 


The pineapple pear, which has been 
grown in the Gulf Coast region for 
its blight resistance, is not recom- 
mended because of its early bloom- 
ing habit and its high susceptibility 
to leafspot. 





Celeste and Brown 
Turkey are prob- 
ably the leading figs. Many like the 


Other Fruits 


Brunswick and Green Ischia. Mag- 
nolia is liked and does well in the 
Houston area of Texas. 

Sweet varieties of cherries do not 
produce well in the South except in 
the mountain regions of the upper 
South, and even here they do none 
too well. Black Tartarian and Yel- 
low Spanish are the leaders in this 
class. In the mid-South sour cher- 
ries do reasonably well, and Early 
Richmond and Montmorency are 
leaders. 

The more I see of the Fredonia 
bunch grape, a rather new variety in 
the South, the better I like it. It is 
a black grape, high in quality, and 
a good producer. The old Concord 
is good above the Cotton Belt, but 
in the remainder of the South it 
ripens too unevenly to be desirable. 
Of the white grapes, Portland and 
White Niagara are good. Where 
one will not spray, Champanel is a 
good producer, but it is of low qual- 
ity as an eating grape. 

Good pecans are: Stuart, Suc- 
cess, Moore Schley, and Money- 
maker. Because Stuart is less sus- 
ceptible to scab than the others it is 
probably the best variety to use 
where one is planting only a few 
trees. It is also a more certain bear- 
er than some of the others. 


There is no such 
thing as produc- 
ing the highest quality of fruit with- 
out spraying. However, for those 
who will not spray their orchard 
there are several kinds of fruits, ber- 
ries and nuts that will produce rea- 
sonably well without spraying, but 
peaches and apples are not in this 
list. Here is the list: 


For Lazy Men 


Champanel Quince 

bunch grapes Figs 
Scuppernong Stuart pecans 
grapes Bruce plum 
Oriental Youngberry 
persimmons Strawberry 
Boysenberry Chinese chestnut 
Blackberry Dewberry 
Kieffer pear Pomegranate 
Blueberry 


Also it will usually pay to plant 
a few peaches and apples in the 
chickenyard, even where one has no 
intention of spraying. The chickens 
will eat the wormy fruit as it drops, 
thus destroying most of the worms 
and reducing the new crop of 
worms. The few drops which the 
chickens may not eat should be 
picked up and buried or burned. 
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this label 


Work CLOTHES that take re- 
peated washings and still come 
up fresh and new mean much to the 
man who wants that well-groomed 
appearance at work and play. Re- 
sistant to wear and tear, Sanfor- 
ized*; its vat dyed colors fast to 
sun, water and perspiration, Reeves 
Army Twill looks better, longer. 
*Residual shrinkage less than 1%. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





YOUR RADIO 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES = REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 


" TOMBSTONE (~~) 


MISTAKES 
I Have Made 


| @ The “Mistake” letter printed 
first each month brings the 
writer a $3 prize, the next $2, the 
next $1.50, all others $1 each. 


HE biggest mistake I used. to 

make was believing I was always 
| right. To study the other person’s 
belief I regarded a sign of weakness. 
For this reason I grew up egotistical 
and unpopular. Now I listen when 
other persons express opinions dif- 
ferent from mine. When younger I 
also refused to read opinions differ- 
ent from those I had been taught, 
and heartily condemned people who 
wrote these opinions. I now realize 
that to have an opinion really worth 
anything to humanity, I must know 
both sides and then choose between 
the two; that a one-sided opinion is 
ignorance and leads to selfishness 
and egotism. C. E., Alabama. 


One bad mis- 
take I made dur- 
ing the last few 
years was letting 
my cattle get too poor in winter for 
lack of enough feed of the right 
kind. One winter and spring we lost 
50 cows. We have cut the losses 
down until this past winter when, 
because, of better feed and care, we 
did not lose a cow. As a result of 
this extra attention, including dip- 
ping for lice, our cows look and do 
much better and our calves are big- 
ger and healthier. _B. J., Alabama. 


Underfeeding 
Cattle 


I had four hogs last year 
Lost that weighed about 300 
Pork pounds apiece. When I 

<illed them I found out too 
late that they had eaten wild onions 
and all the meat was ruined. I ad- 
vise other people to put up their 
ho »gs about two months before they 


them F. J., North Carolina. 





The mistake I made 
was trying to. be 
friendly by letting 
people hunt in our 


Careless 
Hunters 


| pasture. The result was a dead Jer- 
| sey milk cow, It’s all right to be 
' good friends, but don’t let people 


take advantage of you. 
M. M., Texas. 


A mistake I made was 
Strange calling a strange dog 
Dog that was under my 
back doorstep. He ran 


at me and bit me several times. An 


examination of the head showed the 
dog had hydrophobia. This caused 
me to lose 14 days from my farming 
and to suffer very much while tak- 
ing the treatment. Beware of all 
strange dogs! J. J.. Mississippi. 


I employed a stranger to 
Poor paint my barn roof. He 
Paint carried references from 

other strangers who vouch- 
ed for his honesty and ability as a 
painter. He furnished his own paint 
and I paid him a fancy price for the 
job. The first few heavy rains 
washed off most of the so-called 
paint. Next time I'll buy my paint 
from a reliable dealer and employ 
someone I know to put it on. 


M. S. A., Alabama. 


I am still in debt be- 
cause I failed to keep 
up my fire insurance. 
A broom was left 
near the fire and the house was 
burned badly. My advice is to keep 


Insurance 
Lapsed 





your insurance premiums paid 
promptly. P.S., South Carolina. 
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JUNIOR PORTABLE SAW 


With the new, improved JAQUES JUNIOR 
PORTABLE SAW, one man can clear land of 
brush or trees in a fraction of the time required 
by old-fashioned methods. Its 30" unbreakable 
saw, powered by 5 HP. engine, cuts brush or 
trees off level with the ground. When tree is 
felled, angle of blade can be changed quickly to 
trim and cut tree into any desired lengths. 

Expertly engineered and perfectly balanced to 
insure ease and economy of operation, this Saw 
will do the job quicker and better and save you 
time and money. Thousands in use from coast 
to coast clearing land and cutting timber for 
sale. Order one today. Price of Saw complete, 


F.O.B. Denison, only... 


$379.50 


POST-HOLE DIGGER 


If there's a fencing job to be done 
the JAQUES JUNIOR POST- 
HOLE DIGGER will save you time, 
labor and money. In ordinary 
ground, it bores 9-inch hole 3 feet 
deep in 60 seconds or less, throw- 

{r® ing dirt out and leaving hole 

clean. Can be operated by one 
man. Complete with 5 HP, engine, 
F.0O.B. Denison... 


$398.00 














r 

















Save $200 
on COMBINATION 


If you prefer, you can buy the 

Saw complete with frame and 

engine for $379.50 and a Post-Hole 

Digger attachment, which is inter- | 
changeable with Saw, for $198 ex- 

tra, saving $200 on the cost of two 

complete units. 


For Further Information Write Dept. P 
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Be sure of enjoying tender, deep ruddy-colored “Country 
Style” hams and rich bacon when you butcher your hogs 


... cure the farm-tested Sterling Flavor-Way. 


This method, developed after years of learning new and 
better ways in which salt can serve, takes the chances out of 
curing, gives you a simple, sure way to get the best meat 











"Flavor- Way.” 


P.S. And for country sausage, use Sterling Sea- 
soning!—Always made with genuine pure spices. 
















Sterling SALT FOR EVERY FARM USE '""* 


the 





— 


STEP t—Make Sterling Quick Cure 
into a pickle. Pump along the bone 
areas (A-B-C). It cures from the in- 
side out—guards against bone taint, 
assures an even, complete cure. 


STEP 2 —Rub Sterling Sugar Curing 
Meat Salt on the outside. Its special 
ingredients, scientifically blended, 
cure from the outside in...impart 
that country smokehouse flavor. 


With these two easy steps, you can look forward to enjoying 
some of the finest flavored, even textured meat you’ve ever 
tasted. Depend on Sterling, and cure the proven, farm-tested 


ASS 


SALT” 


| peepee 
— a ee eee ees 
| NEW! Write tor rte toon, I 
 STERII | Bork from te frm ened weet. Gives he | 
I and mail—now! _ fo curing, Fil] in sadling I 
{ DOERNATIONAL SALT pvt ready about Moan | 
| Pt. PF-9), Scranton, Pa. PANY, INC. 4 i 
— " | 
Products ore available at | SO eee 7 
leading grocery, feed, } 
and hardware stores. Ask —=— =... ~ (RFD Na) 
for them—today. Cement) (State) | 


national Sait 






— 


Enjoy the real benefits of good hogs. . 


yORFUL HAMS and BACON 
Cure the Farm-Tested 
cf . vt 


ff 









Scranton, Pa 



























OTTAWA Wood Saw 


FOR TRACTORS 


Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached, Big blade. Free details, 
OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W-1122 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans, 


ja) Tomes 


26 in. high, 20 in. wide, 8 in. thick. 
Satistaction guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 7 





Freight Paid 


lettering and Footstone. 


STATION F, ATLANTA, GA, 
















Aunt Flora Belle 


(From page 16) cherries. She look- 
ed just like a Gibson Girl, Papa said 
admiringly. 

Sara Ann and I sat on the veranda 
steps, and ftom down at the end of 
Main Street we could hear the 
strains of the Melody Makers Brass 
Band as the “Greater-and-Grander- 
Than-Ever Shelby County Fair” got 
under way. We were thinking of 
the merry-go-round with its calliope 

. the Ferris wheel towering so 
recklessly into the summer sky... 
the Floral Hall with its wonderful 
display of canned fruits and pickles, 
its cakes, bread, quilts and fancy- 
work . .. the livestock and poultry 
exhibits .. . the Great Midway, with 
its crowded booths, and its delight- 
fully mingled smell of sawdust, fried 
catfish, watermelon, cotton candy, 
hokey-pokey, and pink lemonade, 
and the wonderful suppers set out 
by the Ladies Aids of the different 
Melrose churches. And finally, the 
great amphitheatre where there 
were horse races and fireworks, and 
where, as a thrilling climax at 3 
o'clock every afternoon, appeared 
“The Famous Flying Flynns—The 
World’s Greatest Artists of the 
Trapeze!” 

“I don’t think I’m going to like 
Aunt Flora Belle,” I said gloomily. 
“If she hadn’t come at this time, we 
could have gone to the Fair!” 

“But it might mean a visit to New 
York, Dotty,” said Sara Ann. She 
was three years older than I and al- 
ready had grown-up ideas. “Mama 
is counting on our making a good 
impression, even if it does mean giv- 
ing up the Fair this year.” 


But we didn’t know the half of it! 

Before the week was over we 
were all to be wrecks through trying 
to live up to Aunt Flora Belle! 

We didn’t like her much. She was 
a plump, nervous woman with yel- 
lo.v hair and a pink nose that twitch- 
ed like a rabbit’s. When we talked 
to her she was given to saying, 
“What? What?” as if she wasn't 
really listening. She was in her early 
fifties, but she dressed much young- 
er, and her trunk was filled with 
pink and blue and yellow dresses, 
all trimmed in yards and yards of 
lace and ribbon and ruffles, and big 
picture hats. 

Next day began such a round of 
entertaining as Sara Ann and I had 
never seen! While Aunt Flora Belle 
had breakfast in bed, lolled in the 
hammock or wrote letters in the 
parlor, Mama straightened the house 
for the euchre party in Aunt Flora 
Belle’s honor. All of the ladies of 
the Culture Club were invited and 
they all came. At the last minute it 
turned out that Aunt Flora Belle 
didn’t play euchre, so the party 
petered out with Sara Ann and me 
passing punch and ice cream and 
cake, and Aunt Flora Belle telling 
all her symptoms to the ladies. 


AMA fared little better with the 

croquet party, for it turned out 
that Aunt Flora Belle didn’t play 
croquet either. She sat under the 
shade of a tree in a green taffeta 
Eton suit and big hat trimmed 
with a bird of paradise, and toyed 
prettily with a cup of tea and a 
dressed egg, while the other ladies 
wielded their mallets and drove the 
ball through the wickets to the post. 


Then on Wednesday night Mama 
gave a big dinner party and after- 
ward Mrs. Lawyer Sims played and 
sang “After the Ball” and Mayor 
Wilkins played “Listen to the Mock- 
ing Bird” on his flute. But Aunt 
Flora Belle sat and smiled and look- 
ed as though she heard far-away 
voices— like Joan of Arc~ although 


all I could hear was the Melody 
Makers Brass Band coming faintly 
through the Melrose night. 

“I declare ’'m worn out,” I heard 
Mama say to Papa afterward, as she 
unlaced her corsets and breathed 
out once more. “I’ve done every- 
thing a perfect hostess could do, 
and yet I don’t think Aunt Flora 
Belle is enjoying herself.” 

“Ungrateful old hussy,” said 
Papa, getting into his nightshirt and 
winding the clock. “Here you’ve 
worked yourself to skin and bone to 
make a good impression. They'll be 
gone Sunday—what do you care?” 


“But I do,” wailed Mama. “If she 
had a good time and was impressed 
by us, think what she could do for 
the girls—Sara Ann’s growing up, 
you know. I even thought she might 
leave us some of her money. Oh, 
dear,” said Mama, getting wearily 
into bed, “I do hope she'll enjoy the 
tea I've planned for tomorrow.” 


WAS thinking about the Fair as 

Ilay in bed. Two more days and 
it would all be over for a whole year. 
And no chance of going—we were 
forbidden to even mention it. “It 
would only bring back old memories 
to Aunt Flora Belle,” said Mama, 
“memories she has forgotten — or 
tried to forget.” 

The afternoon tea was a great so- 
cial success, according to the Mel- 
rose Messenger, but even it failed to 
bring Aunt Flora Belle to life. The 
groaning tea-table was no tempta- 
tion to her. She sat with a cup of 
tea and a beaten biscuit, nibbling 
and looking far away. 


At long last came Saturday and 
right .after breakfast Papa took 
Uncle Henry to Indian Lake for a 
day’s fishing. A lot of Odd Fellows 
went, too. Papa was certainly doing 
his duty by Uncle Henry. Then of 
all times our Timmy had to swallow 
a safety pin. Mama left on the 9 
a.m. L & N for Birmingham with 
him and told me to look after Aunt 
Flora Belle. When I told her that 
some of the ladies of the Cul- 
ture Club would céme by and take 
her on an afternoon tour of the gar- 
dens Aunt Flora Belle came sud- 
denly to life. 

“I don’t give a fig for all the Cul- 
ture Clubs,” she cried, snapping her 
fingers. “I’m going to do today what 
I've been wanting to do all the 
week—and you have wanted it, too. 
Dotty, today you and I are going 
to take in the Shelby County Fair!” 


“Oh, but Aunt Flora Belle,” I 
cried, partly in delight, and partly 
in horror, “what would Mama say?” 

“No ‘buts’ about it, young lady,” 
came the rejoinder. “For a solid 
week I’ve had to live up to Letitia 
and the Culture Club and the mayor 
and the minister. For a week I've 
been like an old warhorse when he’s 
near enough to smell the powder. 
For years I’ve lived up to Mr. Sal- 
tonstall and the butler and Murray 
Hill! But today, you and I, as the 
saying goes, are going to rub should- 
ers with the rabble and mingle with 
the hoi polloi!” 


HAT could I do, I ask you? Be- 

fore I knew what we were about 
we were hurrying down Main Street, 
and Aunt Flora Belle was telling me 
about the days when: she wes one of 
the belles of the -county fair, and 
how she ran away with “Arbuckle’s 
-Acrobatic Beauties” because Mr. 
Arbuckle was so taken with her, and 
how he taught her to be a member 
of the troupe. 

“Though I never was what you 
might call real good,” said Aunt 
Flora Belle modestly, “but with my 
looks and my figure (See page 42) 
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in CHEVROLET! 


You'll find it has BIG-CAR quality 
all the way through — that BIG-CAR 
sturdiness and stamina which mean 
so much to farm owners—and you'll 
also find it costs less to buy, operate 


and maintain. 


——_—_|, 


ae _ 
YOUR SYMBOL OF SAVINGS /fels]A"/to]BAg7 YOUR SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
bees 





Pass over for a moment (if you can!) the strong and striking Big-Car beauty, 
Big-Car comfort and Big-Car performance of the new Chevrolet—all found 
in this one automobile at lowest cost. 

The really important point about this car ... and the point which will 
commend it to you abdve all else . . . is the fact that it combines solid Big-Car 
quality all the way through with surprisingly big savings in purchase price, 
operation and upkeep! 

That means it brings you Big-Car ruggedness—Big-Car sturdiness and 
stamina—Big-Car dependability—qualities of the first importance to you 
who want a mofor car that will serve long and faithfully and with a minimum 
of care and expense. 

That's the way Chevrolet builds this car; that’s the way Chevrolet has 
always built cars; that's why Chevrolet has been the prime favorite of farm 
owners over such a long period of years. 

May we suggest that you see your Chevrolet dealer today and make 
certain of getting Big-Car quality at lowest cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








CHEVROLET IS THE 


Beautiful 
ONLY LOW-PRICED BODY 
BY 
CAR COMBINING FISHER 





















? Economical Comfortable 

:  VALVE- sda KNEE-ACTION NM, 
IN-HEAD GLIDING = HYDRAULIC 
ENGINE RIDE 


























Positive- 
Action 


BRAKES 











THESE BIG-CAR 
QUALITY FEATURES 


—the standard of fine coachcraft—found 

only in Chevrolet and higher-priced cars— 

another proof that Chevrolet gives Big-Car 
quality at lowest cost. 


with the same valve-in-head principle 

featured in higher-priced cars—another 

proof that Chevrolet gives Big-Car quality 
at lowest cost. 


—bringing you maximum riding smoothness 

—famous comfort feature of higher-priced 

cars—another proof that Chevrolet gives 
Big-Car quality at lowest cost. 





—their exclusive brake shoe anchorage de- 
sign permits a greater percentage of brake 
lining contact—another proof that Chev- 
rolet gives Big-Car quality at lowest cost. 
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oING 
QUALITY 


... for all the jobs 
your battery must do 












































WILLARD BATTERIES—Automobile ¢ Truck 
and Bus « Radio * Motorcycle ¢ Tractor * Air- 
craft * Marine * Diesel * Stationary—Sold and 
serviced by Willard Dealers everywhere, 


“SAFETY-FILL” 
Wallare 















Dependability - Performance + Long Life 























Aunt Flora Belle 


(From page 40) I didn’t have 
to be.” 

The Fair Grounds when we got 
there were already crowded with 
farmers and their wives and babies, 
boys and: girls, Negroes and strag- 
glers, all eager to enjoy the last day. 

Once inside the gates my aunt 
took charge. 

“We'll take in everything as it 
comes, Dotty,” she cried, excited as 
a child. She opened her big beaded 
purse, and I caught sight of hun- 
dreds of dollars. “Here’s the merry- 
go-round. I love the horses! Here, 
Brother, give us the works.” 

She slammed down a bill and the 
ticket-seller’s eyes popped. 

“But Aunt Flora Belle,” I said 
weakly, “your heart—” 

“Never mind my heart,” crowed 
Aunt Flora Belle. “Grab your horse. 
Whoops, we're off!” 


HE calliope played and we went 

round and round. Aunt Flora 
Belle, with her pink skirts flung to 
the breeze, her willow-plumed hat 
on the back of her head, her feet in 
the stirrups, was in heaven. She 
urged the horse on, she bounced up 
and down, she sang “Only a Bird ina 
Gilded Cage” with the calliope, and 
whenever the merry-go-round stop- 
ped she merely handed the astonish- 
ed ticket-taker another ticket. A 
crowd gathered to admire her, and 
I felt a real thrill of pride to be in 
her company. 

When she had ridden to her 
heart’s content, Aunt Flora Belle 
bade the ticket-taker adieu — they 
were old friends by then — and we 
went on to the Ferris wheel. She in- 
sisted that all the crowd, who by 
that time were her open-mouthed 
followers, ride as her guests. So all 
the little red-and-gold chariots were 
filled—and round we rode. It was 
lovely! When we were at the very 
top, she would stand up and point 
out to me places she remembered in 
her girlhood. 

In the shooting gallery Aunt Flora 
Belle was a marvel. “Annie Oakley 
they used to call me,” she said, 
shooting the ducks as they came 
around. The admiring audience 
cheered her on. 

“Twenty-three skidoo for that 
duck!” 

“O you kid!” 


AUNT Flora Belle, carried away 

by the adulation, shot with her 
left hand, over her shoulder, and as 
a climax, while looking in a mirror. 
When she had shot a bystander’s 
hat off—quite by accident—she call- 
ed it quits and selected her prizes: 
a stuffed monkey, a gold-bordered 
china plate, a brass spittoon, a pipe 
rack, a mustache cup, and a dozen 
red paper roses. 

At noon we stopped our tour of 
the sideshows for a light lunch of 
fried catfish, corn dodgers, roasting 
ears, watermelon, and buttermilk. 
Aunt Flora Belle ate ravenously. 

_“This is the life, Dotty!” she said. 

I was entranced with the horse 
races, and so was Aunt Flora Belle; 
she could pick the winner every 
time. And she did—not only for us, 
but for all the crowds around us. 
I never felt so important before! 


At 8 o'clock the band master 
burst into the “Blue Danube,” and 
the Famous Flying Flynns ran out, 
scaled up the ropes and sat poised 
on their trapezes—almost over us! 
Oh, but they were beautiful! All in 
pink tights and spangles—two men 
and two women. They swung dizzi- 
ly in the air, by their legs, by one 
arm, by their toes. I held my wide- 
brimmed sailor hat before my eyes, 
sneaking a peep around it now and 
again just to see if they were still 


alive. They jumped from bar to bar, 
they caught each other easily and 
gracefully. They towered on the 
shoulders of one man; they turned 
somersaults backward and forward, 
It was thrilling! Suddenly Aunt 
Flora Belle clutched my arm, stood 
up and shouted: 

“It is her! It is! . . . Maisie Lee 
Tour, you old sinner, what are you 
doing here?” 


HE performer looked down and 

almost lost her balance. 

“Flora Belle Pierce!” she 
screamed, “Is it you? I was afraid 
I'd never see you again!” And she 
went into such gyrations that she 
fell plop into the net and had to be 
picked up and helped to her little 
swing again. 

“My old roommate,” Aunt Flora 
Belle told all the people in the 
grandstand, in a loud, excited voice. 
“I’ve tried so hard to beat her and 
have always failed! Maisie Lee 
Tour, the best in the businéss! Hi, 
Maisie, do the old ‘jack-knife.’ ” 

Maisie did it. She did a lot of oth- 
er stunts, yelling to Aunt Flora Belle 
all the time with Aunt Flora Belle 
yelling back. Aunt Flora Belle stood 
up and shouted and clapped her 
hands and whistled, and the crowd 
did, too— mostly for Aunt Flora 
Belle; and when the band played 
“The Man on the Flying Trapeze” 
she broke into song, swaying her 
pink net skirts and waving her arms, 
leading the crowd into the chorus, 
“Oooooh—he floats through the air 
with the greatest of ease.” 


HEARD afterward that the Shel- 

by County Fair had never had a 
more exciting performance. But we 
left the grandstand the moment the 
“Famous Flying Flynns” went off, 
and we met them in their tent dress- 
ingroom. You never heard such 
shouts and kisses and talking. Maisie 
Lee Tour, now Mrs. Flynn, intro- 
duced her husband, her son and his 
wife, and we all sat down for a 
good visit. 

I was sick next day, so I didn’t 
get to see Aunt Flora Belle off. But 
I knew that she had invited the 
Flynns to ride in the Pullman with 
her as far as Decatur, where their 
next performance was booked. 

I was sitting in my dressing gown 
out on the porch when Papa and 
Mama came home from the train. I 
felt ashamed and terrible about how 
I had let Mama down, and I knew 
I deserved a punishment. But Ma- 
ma was radiant as she came up the 
walk, and Papa twinkled. 

“Mama.” I began, quite con- 
science-stricken, “I am really sorry 
for what happened yesterday. It 
was all my fault. Let me tell you—” 

“Baby,” said Papa, “listen: you 
gave the old girl the time of her life. 
You broke down all her defenses and 
inhibitions. She'll always remember 
Melrose most pleasantly.” 

I looked at him, puzzled. 

“He means, Darling,” said Mama, 
“that Aunt Flora Belle enjoyed her 
visit so much that she is going to 
repay us in a quite substantial way. 
We all have a standing invitation to 
New York, and you, Dotty, are to 
be remembered in her will!” — 

“But—she told everyone about be- 
ing a trapeze performer and—” 

“It will be entirely forgotten by 
the good citizens, I can assure you,” 
beamed Papa. “Uncle Henry just 
informed me that he and Aunt Flora 
Belle intend to endow a free hospi- 
tal for Shelby County in apprecia- 
tion of Melrose and its people.” 

“Well,” said Papa that night after 


_ supper, “this visit really paid for 


itself after all, eh, Letty?” 
We all agreed that it had. 
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Pulsing steadily, hundreds 
of times a mile, your AC 
Fuel Pump is the strong, 
reliable heart of your fuel 
system. It has given you 
long, faithful service be- 
cause of its inbuilt quality 
and scientific design. 


You can prolong that 
faithful service indefinite- 
ly, if you insist upon an AC 
when you replace your 
present pump with a new 
or rebuilt one. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


BUY AC FUEL PUMPS FOR 


UTMOST RELIABILITY 
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Subscribers are invited to send us 
original jokes (preferred) or other jokes 
they like. We pay $5, $3, and $2 for 
the three printed first each month, a 
$1 each for all others printed. 


o °° * 


THANKSGIVING DANGERS 


“Things are getting mighty touchy 
among the nations,” remarked Jones. 
“What with Russia, England, and the 
USA, and all the rest showing their 
bad manners every day, anything may 
happen. For example, do you know 
what terrible international complica- 
tions might result if a colored waiter 
should drop a platter of turkey on 
Thanksgiving Day?” 

“No, what would?” 

“The collapse of Turkey, the des- 
truction of China, the downfall of 
Greece (grease), and the humiliation 
of Africa.” Mary Green, Alabama. 


OPA THANKSGIVING 
Four and twenty blackbirds baked into 





a pie, 
Set before the king whose ration plight 
was high. 
When the pie was opened 
The birds began to hoot: 
“We know you asked for chicken— 
But you'll take a substitute!” 
Mary Jo Smith, Texas. 


MORE NEWS OF THANKSGIVING 

' DINNER 

Jack: Ma, when we have company 
tomorrow, do I have to eat pie with my 
fork? ; 

Mother: Yes, indeed. 

Jack: Well, please let me practice 


awhile before the company get here. 
Mrs. W. R. Landers, Texas. 


Neighbor: Won’t you have another 
piece of cake, Johnny? 

Johnny: No, thank you. 

Neighbor: You seem to be suffering 
from loss of appetite. 

Johnny: It ain’t loss of appetite. 
What I’m suffering from is politeness! 

Polly Ann Ruff, Arkansas. 


Marjorie: Mother, you gave Mary 
the biggest piece of cake! 

Mother: But you see, Mary is larger 
than you are! 

Marjorie: And she always will be if 
you keep giving her the most of every- 
thing. Billie Waldrop, Alabama. 


“I don’t often eat such a dinner as I 
have eaten today!” said the preacher. 
“Neither do we!” exclaimed the lit- 
tlest boy. A. J. Sullivan, Arkansas. 


SONGS FOR SPEEDSTERS 


At 45 miles per hour sing “Highways 
Are Happy Ways.” 

At 55 miles sing, “I’m But a Stranger 
Here, Heaven Is My Home.” 

.At 65 miles sing, “Meet Me There.” 

At 75 miles sing, “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee.” 

At 85 miles sing, “When the Roll Is 
Called Up Yonder I'll Be There.” 

At 95 miles sing, “Lord, ’'m Coming 
Home.” W. W. Jones, Virginia. 
CHICKENS ARE SMARTER 
THAN FOLKS 
When two roosters get fussed up about 

some small affair, 
They grit their teeth, click their spurs, 
and mix it then and there. 
And all the barnyard fowls stand quiet- 
ly about, 
It being none of their affair, and let 
them fight it out. 
But when two nations start a row the 
others give three cheers, 
And join the generalescrimmage till the 
whole world’s on its ears. 
So if our barnyard citizens acted like 
nations in affray, 
There'd not be much but feathers in 
the puultry yard next day. 
And therefore every farmer feels quite 
grateful now and then, 
That chickens aren’t “intelligent” and 
“civilized” like men. 
Author Unknown. 
Sent by Wilma Gough, Kentucky. 
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, an engine starts pumping oil or smoking, it 
will pay you to install Hastings piston rings. In car, 
truck or tractor they stop oil-pumping, check cylinder 
wear, restore engine performance. Any good mechanic 
can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto 


LISTEN TO “RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY” 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 4:30 EST 





a - 


HASTINGSsrccu-venr | 
PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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“THERE'S NO MORE 
POWERFUL AMMUNITION 
IN THE WORLD THAN 
_ PETERS HIGH VELOCITY ” 





What every hunter should know about Peters High Velocity shotgun shells 


“These powerful Peters High Velocity 
shot shells bring down game with a 
smashing wallop impossible with or- 
dinary ammunition! Especi@lly when 
you’re after fast-flying waterfowl, their 
extra power helps you take your share 
of the game. But these famous blue 
shells give you more than power. They 
bring you speed-intensity ignition, 
‘Rustless’ non-corrosive priming, pro- 
gressive-burning smokeless powder, 
perfect pellets, ‘Water-Tite’ bodies and 


special wadding. They’re ready for ac- 
tion in all weather . . . even when ex- 
posed in a duck boat, blind, or wet 
hunting coat pocket! 

“Peters High Velocity shot shells are 
available in limited quantities. For your 
supply, keep in touch with your local 
dealer. Remember . .. size for size... 
for any modern shotgun .. . there's no 
more powerful, more dependable shotgun 
shell in the world!” 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION— Remington Arms Com- 


bany, Inc., 
“Rustless” are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, "‘Water-Tite” is a 
trade-mark of Peters Cartridge Division. 







Bridgeport 2, Conn. “High Velocity” and 





PACKS THE POWER | 





QUICK CASH for MEN—WOMEN 
ip Bi na Hi No Experience Required. 
Ri peed No Money Risk. 
; £ Double your money each easy 
e sale with Gibson’s Big Master 
Five Flavor Deal.’’ 24 ozs. 
Finest Food Flavors (5 bottles) 
99c, Other Bargain Combina- 
tions. Over 200 Farm and 
Home Products. Write for 
particulars and free sample. 


J. W. GIBSON CO., Dept. A-811, Indianapolis, Ind. 





A BETTER 
i i one ©, i 


BUILDIN 


Your success is based on knowing good produc- 
ing dairy type. The folder, ““A Standard of Ex- 
cellence’’, includes 21 color photographs, to help 
you select high producing animals. Send today 
for your FREE copy. 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
690 Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire 















Low Price WAGE Wea EC 


LAND FAST! Powerful 6- 

HP motor with friction clutch for 
safe operation. Cuts down timber, 
brush and hedge; turn blade ver- 
[X\ tical and saw logs to length. Can 
. be equipped to fell largest 
trees. as clutch pulley for 
belt work. Fully guaranteed. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1122 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 














THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
295 Fifth Avenue * New York 16 = 




















My Most 


SATISFACTORY 
PURCHASE 


(November Prize Letters) 


Y most satisfying purchase for 
1945 was fruit trees. I set out 
peaches, apples, cherries, plums, 
apricots, pears, pecans, grapes, and 
Boysenberries. As I* put fertilizer 
around them this spring I wondered 
why we lived on this farm 16 years 
without fruit. 
Mrs. Timothy Milling, 
Newton County, Miss. 
. Last year I bought 
Soil Soaker a 100-foot soil soak- 
er for $4.95. This gave sub-irriga- 
tion to my 25 tomato plants and I 
got 500 pounds of ripe tomatoes and 
2 bushels of greens. The soil soaker 
also tripled production on strawber- 
ries and beans. 
Mrs. George W. Ferguson, 
Bell County, Tex. 


My most satisfactory 
purchase in 1945 was 
a sickness and accident insurance 
policy. Five weeks after taking this 
policy I had a serious spell of sick- 
ness and was confined to a hospital. 
Mrs. Bess M. Wallace, 

Tarrant County, Tex. 


Insurance 


Due to our battery radio 
Radio . 2 q 
set we in our isolate 
farm home have at our fingertips in- 
formation on world affairs and mar- 


ket and weather reports 
so vital to a farmer, 
Best of all my music- 
starved children can 
hear and enjoy the best 
in music and entertain- 
ment. Undoubtedly it 
has provided more 
pleasure for our family 
than any other purchase 
I ever made. 
Mrs. Horace Greene, 
Cass County, Tex. 


Wiring my house and 
buying some wire- 
saving electrical appliances was my 
most satisfactory purchase. These 
include a hot plate, iron, churn, 
radio, and an electric brooder. 
Carter Williams, 
Coweta County, Ga. 


Electricity 


From a few odd 
boards the handy 
man built six large bird houses and 
eight small ones. When we placed 
them in the yard, garden martins 
and bluebirds moved in by the doz- 
ens. And believe it or not—nary a 
plant did I have to dust or spray! 
The industrious birds took home the 
bacon while I sat in the shade and 


Bird Houses 


watched. Mrs. A. W. Hodges, 
Tyler County, Tex. 

: My family, my friends, 
Hearing and J[—all appreciate 


my purchase of a hearing aid. Now 
I can meet strangers without the 
embarrassment of asking them to re- 
peat their remarks to me, hear the 
conversation around me_ without 
strain, and understand the chatter 
of my small grandchildren. 
Mrs. Elmer Cheek, 
Sebastian County, Ark 


Country Things I Love Most 


(November Prize Letters) 


LOVE my neighbors’ cheerful 
voices at the door as they come 
for a friendly visit, ask about our 
crops and tell us about their own 
crops and folks. After talking as 
much as we please, then we women 
beat the men playing games—or 
maybe they beat us; it never matters 
for anyhow we enjoy the game. 
Later there are apples, nuts, pop- 
corn, or candy—a wholesome, happy 
evening. I think I love most this 
good fellowship with my neighbors 
—true Mississippians, loving the sun- 
shine and the green earth, content 
with simple things, kindly, gener- 
ous, and hard working. 
Mrs. Bob Raines, 
Union County, Miss. 


Of all the clean whole- 


Country some things we find 
Churches _ in the country I love 

best our little country 
church. The people who go to it 


don’t wear silk or satin, it isn’t air- 
conditioned and it isn’t built of the 
finest materials, but to us it is the 
most beautiful of all buildings. We 


have no music except the voices of 
men, women, and young folks sing- 
ing glorious praises to the Almighty, 
but we feel His Presence with us. 
And after the sermons when every- 
body gives a hearty greeting and 
warm handclasp to everybody else 
we realize we have a spirit among 
us that is found only in the good old- 
fashioned country church. 

Mrs. Robert Hamilton, 

Calhoun County, Miss. 


I enjoy the atmosphere 
of contentment in the 
barnyard at dusk when 
chores are finished. 
The surprised chuckle of the old 
rooster as I pass the chicken house 
door; the horses crunching their corn 
as they rest; the swish of hay as the 
cows pull it from the racks; the sat- 
isfied grunts and impolite smacking 
of pigs at supper. And wrapped 
around it all, the good smell of 
freshly plowed land. 


Mrs. John R. Maness, 
Montgomery County, N. C. 


Barnyard 
Friends 





continue for many years to come. 


five more years. 





You’re One in Four Million 


EARLY a million Southern farmers are now subscribers to The Progres 

sive Farmer and over 4,000,000 farm people read it each month. 
Weare glad to number you among our friends and hope our friendship will 
To be sure you continue receiving your 
Progressive Farmer, check your address label now. 
up, better renew now so you will be sure to receive the big issues ahead. 

Just a dollar bill with your name and address will make us “friends” for 
Send to “Circulating Around,” The Progressive Farmer, 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 


(Use this blank for your subscription or renewal.) 
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$9.65 2 


SAME PRODUCT — SAME PRICE 
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Fa lot more 
~but still not 


Yes — there is more @ Today, any car that runs isa good car, whether with the demand exceeding supply, some motor- 
‘ 99 “ its year is ’46—or ’36. It deserves protection from ists are going to be “left out in the cold.” To 
Prestone anti-freeze freeze-up — and the best way to get it is with avoid freeze-up, and the damage that follows. 
this year than at any time “Prestone” anti-freeze. One shot lasts all winter, get your “Prestone” anti-freeze early. 
since 1941— because it doesn’t boil away or foam off. And it NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
prevents rust and corrosion too. 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


but more people seem There’s a lot more “Prestone” anti-freeze this Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


year...more than at any time since 1941. But, 


to want it too! 


The words “Eveready” and "'Prestone’’ are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


“A “Prestone”’ anti-freeze, like most other 

“4 products, depends on the utilization 

‘ of raw materials and equipment drawn 
5 S55 iS is 4 from many fields. Recent industrial dis- 


locations have affected our plant-expan- 
sion program, which was not authorized 


’ ; rT) ” i ers cas ae 
there Ss still a“Pr estone : = < during the war. Planned for years, it is 
e = well advanced; but the real benefit will 
anti-freeze shortage: __—? we not be felt in 1946. 


PRESTONE ; 


TRADE-MARK 








ANTI- 
REEZE 


“YOU’RE SAFE AND YOU KNOW IT!7_ONE SHOT LASTS ALL WINTER 


2 “Prestone” anti-freeze must be pro- 
duced and packaged long before cold 
weather. Last spring and summer the 
food shortage diverted packaging ma- 
terials to starving millions, and affected 
our ability to meet 1946 requirements. 
So your dealer may be selling ““Prestone” 
anti-freeze from 5-gallon cans in addition 
to the familiar 1-gallon cans. 
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“American Fence gives the kind of protection 





















GIVES DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION! 


a livestock farmer needs”’ 


SAYS MR. HENRY HOSS 
JONESBORO, TENNESSEE 


Mt“ HOss specializes in raising regis- 
tered Shorthorns, having one of the 
best herds in Tennessee. His 175 acres are 
planted in luxuriant pastures of blue grass, 
white clover, orchard grass and lespedesa 
as well as in corn, hay and tobacco, all 
protected by 244 miles of fencing. Says 
Mr: Hoss, “Livestock is the main source 
of cash income from our farm. We can’t 
raise livestock and make money without 
dependable fence. We use American be- 
cause it has proved best over the years 
on our farm. It holds our cattle and 
doesn’t slip at the joints when pushed 
against by cows. American Fence gives 
the kind of protection a livestock farmer 
needs.” 








1. TENSION CURVE gives “spring”, absorbs shock, allows for expansion and con- 
traction due to weather changes. 2. HINGE JOINT provides flexibility, makes it 
easy to restore shape if fence is crushed. 3. HEAVY GALVANIZING means extra 
resistance to weather corrosion, longer life, greater over-all economy. 4. ALL WIRES 
are full gauge as specified on the placard in every roll. 5. ACCURATE SPACING 
guarantees full length rolls and full number of stays per’rod. There will be 
more American Fen¢e available as production increases. 








TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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ED. C. STEFFEN 











on other furs are also expected. 


received, at top, prices. 





WE WIRE YOU best prices on all shipments over $100, and pay cash for smaller lots day 


Our valuable Market Reports, Prices, etc. will be sent you FREE throughout the season. 
Accurate prices on all furs will be quoted in our first market report when your season 
opens. It’s smart to keep posted and sell your furs at top prices. 
BEAUTIFUL TRAPPER’S CALENDAR ALSO FREE to all Our Fur Shippers! Send your name today 
for FREE Accurate Market Information to be sent when your season opens. A Postcard will do, 


MAAS-STEFFEN CO. ssc pine gvesat’ csv. Leus 3, MISSOURI 


RAW FURS WANTED 


We need an unlimited number of all kinds of raw furs this season at 
TOP PRICES for our domestic and foreign trade now in full swing 
again. By selling direct to manufacturers through our world-wide 
facilities means more money tO trappers. 


98 YEARS WE HAVE PAID 
HIGHEST PRICES for FURS 


Our Marketing Connections and Grading Make This Possible 


STARTLING PRICE CHANGES ARE PREDICTED FOR THE NEW FUR 
SEASON! Muskrats should sell much higher with O.P.A. ceiling prices removed. Mink 
may sky-rocket still higher, as a large shortage in ranch mink is positive. Many changes in prices 

















SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 








4 4 
75% MEATS IN QUARTERS, Sold by all 24 
Hardware Stores or mailed direct for ( — 
$1.50 delivered. Send cash, check, 
stamps, or mon 
guarantee. C.E. POTTER, 241, 





NO FLYING 
SHELLS 


ot 
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s NEW INVENTION 


CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS 


YCLISH WALNUTS 








Money-back 
Sapulpa, Okla. 


order, 














BUILDING YOUR HOME 


By KEITH HINCHCLIFF 


@ Mr. Hinchcliff continues his friendly service of 
answering home building questions for our readers. 


cCEN the May issue of The 

Progressive Farmer you 
have a farmhouse plan 
which I like very much, 
You apparently have this 
planned to face north so 
the bedrooms will be on the 
south and east. We like the 
plan except we wish it to 
face south. In other words, 
just turn your plans over. Is it pos- 
sible to give me the blueprints re- 
versed like that?” 


You have -suggested something 
that anyone selecting a ready-pre- 
pared plan should give due consid- 
eration. Many plans which do not 
fit the site well in their prepared 
form do very well by simply re- 
versing the _ plan. 

This could be done 
by turning the blue- 


print over and hold- TO 


ing it against a win- LIVING 
dow, but a more con- AREA=—| 
venient way would —— 


be to have the plan 
reversed by the blue- 
printer. This can be 
done if the request 
for a. reversed plan 
is made at the time 
of your order. Of 
course, all lettering 
and numbers will be 
in reverse also, so you 
will have to repencil 


them, especially the RETURN 
dimensions, to make AIRD™ 
sure none are misin- —— 


terpreted by the 
builder. 


“TI am planning to 
build a home. Will 
you make a blueprint 
for me from the plan 
I have drawn? What 
would such a blue- 
print cost?” 


Individual p 1a n- 
ning is expensive, but the 
if no ready-prepared 
plan meets your approval, you 
should consult a private architect. 
He can give consideration to your 
special requirements and design ac- 
cording to local materials available. 

However, there are several house 
plan publications from which you 
can make a selection that should 
meet your requirements. One of 
these “Farmhouse Plans,” (Farmers” 
Bulletin 1738, 10 cents) is a USDA 
publication which is usually avail- 
able from county or home demon- 
stration agents. 


“J like your plan for a farm- 
house very much, except that we 
need more heat than a fireplace, I 
want the fireplace, too, but could you 
suggest a place for my oil heater?” 

Heating requirements differ wide- 
ly throughout the South. In many 
cases a well insulated house with a 
circulating fireplace and a portable 
heater for bathrooms and occasion- 
ally a bedroom is all that is neces- 
sary. In other cases it would be de- 
sirable to have a special heat room, 
either in a basement or on the first 
floor if electric power is available. 
For Progressive Farmer’s Modern 
Colonial Farmhouse, a heat room 
could be located under the kitchen- 
workroom part of the house with 
stairway space taken out between 
the workroom and office. 

With or without a central heating 
system, it would be good economy 
to install a hollow metal shelf in the 





Mr. Hinchclift 





fireplace with ducts to ad- 
joining rooms. Such equip- 
ment increases the efficien- 
cy of the fuel two or three 
times over conventionally 
built fireplaces. It also 
tends to make the rooms 
more uniformly warm. Sev- 
eral bottled gas companies 
are planning to make their 
fuel and equipment available for 
heating farm homes. The gas will 
be stored in 500- or 1,000-gallon 
tanks, which will require only occa- 
sional servicing. A central heating 
system could then be located in the 
floor of the hall as a floor furnace, 
or you might use individual heaters 
in each room. 


TOKITCHEN 






RETURN /AIR 


Hollow metal shells conduct heat from 
fireplace to 


adjoining rooms, 
“I want to build a house but I 

don’t know how to build it. Could 

you give me some suggestions?” 


Building a modern house is quite 
an undertaking for one with no 
building experience. It would seem 
to be safer to trade labor or produce 
with someone who has learned to 
avoid the more common building 
errors. However, there are some 
helps available which might make 
the job simpler, or at least make it 
possible for you to do a large part 
of your work. 

Start with a good plan. Then, 
there are several publications pre- 
pared for the purpose of clearing up 
the mystery of construction tech- 
nique. Here are a few: The Car- 
penter’s Square and Its Use, printed 
by Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion, Tacoma, Wash.; The Use of 
Logs and Poles in Farm Construc- 
tion, Farmers’ Bulletin 1660F; Se- 
lection of Lumber for Farm and 
Home Building, (5 cents), Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1756F; Use of Concrete on 
the Farm, Farmers’ Bulletin 1772F. 
Free copies of Farmers’ Bulletins 
are available from the Division of 
Publications, Office of Information, 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Priced publications are sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Your county or home 
demonstration agent may have 
these on hand in his office. 
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NOW! RIDE wherever you go 
with NEW 





IZER 


BIKE MOTOR 


Ride one and 
you'll buy one! 








Economical, convenient, personal 
transportation! This sturdy, power- 
ful, compact motor makes any bal- 
loon-tired bike a motor bike. A down- 
to-earth, practical answer for the farm 
family’s transportation. Whizzer’s 24% 
h. p. drives through a V-belt un- 
affected by road or weather conditions. 
Complete, except bike! Available 


now! Get a Whizzer today! WHIZZER 
MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac 15, 
Michigan. 










125 or more miles per 
gallon of gas! 5 to 35 
miles per hour! Easy 
and simple to énstall. 
Does not interfere with 
normal pedaling of bike 






1F NO LOCAL DEALER, USE COUPON 





WHIZZER MOTORCO., Dept 411, Pontiac15, Mich. | 

I enclose pre A 97 which includes 9<.42 Federal Excise 
‘ax, ( ) check or ( ) money order. Send me one 

Whizzer motor, complete with fall. installation in- 














| structions. Written guarantee with eeey seater | 
riptive literature only is desired, check ). | 

NAME 
ADDRESS. ! 
CITY. STATE. : 








LENGTHENS LIFE OF 
*% OLD ASPHALT ROOFING 
*% GALVANIZED IRON 
*% COMPOSITION SHINGLES 
* BRICK, STUCCO, CON. 
CRETE SURFACES 


Write for FREE Folder F-4 
THE PARAFFINE COS.INC. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE w YORK 








BARBER “ILLS 
Easy! 


Trims hair as it combs! 





ie 8 
No AMPL requir Fine for legs. underarms! lis like wild? 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS ae A 


tend name hr once. A Antertt postal will do. SEND NOM 




























‘our name. TEE CO., 1314 Bar St., AKRON. onto 
9 
LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORDS 
Read the records of dairy production — Holsteins 
lead in every official age class for the production 
of milk and butter fat 
by soqieteced cows. vos F x E é 
owe it to yourself to 
study the Holstein cow aay he 
as a profit p for MAN- 
your farm. UAL. WRITE 
, ’ 
* HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN 
: OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Bex 3064 












wt? MONEY 


T’'ll help you get extra sok to fill your pocket- 
book—to live on. 5u my fed and house- 
hold products to regu “4 Customers. No revious 
srperience or capital needed. I'll send FREE 
O. C' 

















time. Gift Premiums, big monthly premiums. 
Rush name today for free outfit. Give nearest 
express office. Re 


BLAIR, Dept. 28-BT Lynchburg, Va. 






—- — 












How BIG Are You? 


Our November Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


THE other day I picked up a book 

I bought back in 1924 — Edna 
Ferber’s So Big, one of the cleverest 
stories yet written by an American 
author. The story is of a woman 
who married a truck gardener, and 
of their son. The 
little fellow used 
to go out to the 
truck farm where 
his mother was 
working. She had 
taught him, when 
someone asked 
him how big he 
was, to extend his 
arms to their limit 





Dr. Holland As 
and say, “So Big! 
Well, “So Big” grew up as boys 


will, but the name stuck to him. It 
so happened when he became a man 
that he got into an affair with a 
woman much older than he was, and 
was about to make a sorry mess of 
things. His mother heard about it, 
dashed into the city, and found him. 
He told her of his sorrow at being 
such a fool. She looked at him, as 
mothers have a way of doing, and 
asked, “How big are you?” He did 
not extend his arms full length, but 
held up one hand with thumb and 
forefinger scarcely a half inch apart, 
and sheepishly said, “So Big.” 


@ We instinctively try to measure 
ourselves in comparison with other 
people, and in relation to our inner 
dreams of what we should be. 


A great and good friend of mine 
and I were walking together recent- 
ly. We talked of life and many 
things. I asked him, “What, in a 
sentence do you think God placed us 
on earth for?” He answered: “I have 
come to the conclusion that God 
Almighty put us here to GROW.” 


@ The Bible puts growth almost in 
the form of a command: “Grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


In your old home, if there were 
boys and girls in it, I venture that 
somewhere about the house was a 
place where you children stood, and 
measured your height from time to 
time. I recall the old door-jamb be- 
tween the kitchen and dining room 
where we kept our marks. 


@ How big are you? Is your mind 
expanding, or merely turning over 


| and over its prejudices? Are you 


interested in more or fewer people 


| than you once were? Do you find 





hope and inspiration in great ideas 
and ideals as you did in younger 
days, or have you allowed a cataract 
to grow over your mind’s eyes? 


How big are you? Is your soul 
enlarging or contracting? Are you 
able to say every night, “This day I 
have tried to live in accordance with 
the Two Great Commandments— 
‘Thou shalt love God with thy whole 
heart and thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 
Is prayer a mere set of words to re- 
peat, or is it the reaching out of your 
whole nature to seek and do the Will 
of God? Day by day, through ‘vari- 
ous experiences and testings God is 
quietly asking each of us, “How Big 
Are You?” 


NOVEMBER BIBLE READING 


OR our “one chapter a night” 1946 
Bible reading we recommend for 
November~— 
Nov. 1 ta 5 inclusive—James, 5 chapters, 
Nov. 6 to 8 inclusive—Titus 3 chapters, 
Nov. 9—Philemon, 1 chapter, 
Nov. 10 to 17 inclusive—Peter I and II. 
Nov. 18 to 30 inclusive—Psalms 1 to 
13 inclusive. 


| 














In a nationwide survey* 
among thousands of men 
doing all types of work, the 
question was asked... 
“What brand of overalls 
do you prefer?” Lee Jelt 
Denim Overalls led the next 
brand by a margin of 6 to 1. 


Why is Lee the choice of 
common-sense, money-wise 
farmers? Because they 
know bedrock work clothes 
value! They know Lee’s 


6 tol 


exclusive fabrics wear long- 
er and wash better. They 
know Lee ‘‘ Tailored Sizes”’ 
mean perfect fit, lasting 
comfort and better appear- 
ance. 


Buy Lee Work Clothes... 
at leading stores coast-to- 


coast. 
+. . 


THERE’S A LEE FOR EVERY JOB! 
JELT DENIM OVERALLS « UNION-ALLS 


MATCHED SHIRTS AND PANTS 
DUNGAREES « COWBOY PANTS 


*Survey made by a prominent publishing company. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Trenton, N. J. 


South Bend, Ind. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Salina, Kansas 


COPYRIGHT 1946 
THE H. OD. LEE CO., INC, 


THE H, D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 
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WHEN POTASH TELLS ITS STORY 


AFTER the crops are harvested 
and a check-up of their yield and 
quality is made, the story of potash 
is told. Good yields of high quality 
mean that soil and fertilizer sup- 
plied enough of this necessary 
plant food. Low yields and poor 
quality may have been due to lack 
of potash. Now is the time to re- 
view your fertilizer program and 
start making your plans for the 
next growing season. Have you had 
your soils tested? If not, ask your 
official agricultural adviser about 
such tests to see how much avail- 
able potash they contain. He also 
can tell you how much your soil 
and fertilizer must supply for the 
crops youintend to plant next year. 


Write us for free information 
and literature on the profitable 
fertilization of crops. 


ne 





AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Potash & Chemical Corporation 
United States Potash Company 


1155 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Member C jes: Amert 
y of Ameri . 








THE POTASH YOU ARE USING 































1S AMERICAN POTASH 











Worn out soil can wear out cows. Soils that 
lack indispensable ‘‘Trace Elements’’ produce 
hay and grain that lack protective power. Breed- 
ing troubles, anemias, loss of health and pro- 
duction follow. 

But, now, for only 75c, you can protect a cow 
a whole year. For, the old reliable Pratts Ani- 
mal Regulator has been highly concentrated—so 
richly, so accurately, that only 5 pounds are 
needed to protect a cow a year! 

Pratts Animal Regulator restores vital ‘‘Trace 
Elements’’ to the diet. It prevents . . . it, cures 
- . . deficiencies of these foods which Nature 
uses to keep the cow's insides earning . . . to 
prolong life. 

And Pratts Animal Regulator is 4 times as rich 
in Vitamin D as U.S.P. Cod Liver Oil itself. 
Under practical conditions, it supplies all the 
Vitamin D cows or calves need to prevent skele- 
tal troubles. And Vitamin D is indispensable to 
cows coming fresh! 

Add Pratts Animal Regulator to the daily feed, 
to salt, or to supplemental mineral mixtures. 
Whichever way you feed, it delivers guaranteed 
protection! 


See your dealer. Demand Pratts Animal Regu-_ 


lator. If he cannot supply, use coupon to order 

















direct. 
> AS SS SS AS SNS SUNS SEY CR GEN SEP SEND eS GES SED SED 
| PRATT FOOD CO., DEPT. AR-252 | 
| Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
I enclose amount shown under ‘‘Total Cost’’ | 
] for which please send me (transportation 
pete? the following amount of Pratts Animal | 
] egulator:— | 
| Number of Pails ‘ : | Total | 
| or Bags Wanted Size Price =| Cost I 
BB | 25 tb. Pail | $3.50 each Es | 
| 1100 tb. Bag | 11.65 each | | 
| Name ee ae I 
| Address. aed l 
| Town se ae I 





Ss, ANIMAL 
-eackule rel 


pratt 











FARM PLANNING, 
BUYING, SELLING 


(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer 
each month by Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., largest farm management 
service organization in America, in co- 
operation with our editors.) 


HE meat famine that followed 
the dumping of half-fat, imma- 
ture cattle and hogs on the market 
ahead of the return of price ceilings 
has worked to the advantage of 
poultrymen. Prices have been much 


stronger than would have other- 
wise been the 
case. 


® Storage stocks 
of unusual size 
had been accum- 
ulated. They were 
depressing the 
market. It will in- 
deed be fortunate 
if these accumula- 
tions can be clean- 
ed up this fall so 
that the carry- 
over into next year 
will be small. 


@ Turkeys are 

selling earlier, in larger numbers, 
and heavier than anticipated. Early 
reports said numbers were down 15 
per cent, but the cut was really only 
9 per cent. Some predict the crop 
may equal the record high of tast 
year, “when all the birds are chased 
out of the brush.” Storage stocks 
were about one-tenth of the huge 
crop of last year and up until late 
summer, more turkey meat was go- 
ing into storage than was coming 
out. Do not delay selling turkeys. 
When they are ready, better sell. If 
practical, sell in smaller lots dis- 
tributed through the season so as to 
spread the price risk. It will give 
you more nearly an average price for 
the season. 


@ Chicken prices, after starting 
their usual seasonal decline last sum- 
mer, have increased rather than de- 
creased in price. Meat-hungry peo- 
ple have gone back to eating chick- 
en. It now appears that the ex- 
cessively large storage stocks will be 
cleaned up and no surplus carried 
over into next year. With lower feed 
costs, early broilers should be high- 
ly profitable. Very few late chicks 
were produced—about 80 per cent 
less than a year ago. 


@ Fresh eggs will be at peak prices 
during the next 60 days. Feed liber- 
ally and give the flock every care to 
induce maximum production now. 
Beginning in December, lower 
prices can be expected. Frozen eggs 
and cold-storage shell egg stocks for 
consumer use were extremely large 
and threatened a serious over-sup- 
ply. Gross incomes from eggs will 
probably decline next year. 


Cattle — Hogs — Sheep 


® Do not keep livestock that you 
are not prepared to winter in good 
condition. Starving them through is 
poor management. Fewer head, 
better cared for, will usually pro- 
duce larger calf, lamb, and pig crops 
and show more profits. Sell down 
now to the number you will have 
feed to carry. 


@ Beef cattle are selling unusually 
high this fall because of the early 
sale of cattle on feed. This is, there- 
fore, a very favorable time to sell 
herds down to the amount of feed 
available. 

On the other hand, it appears 
that there will be a shortage of cattle 





to go on pasture next spring. There- 
fore, if you have the winter pasture 
and feed to keep good-quality young 
stock growing through the winter, 
they should pay well for wintering. 


@ Hogs will be highly profitable 
for the next 12 months for efficient 
producers. Pork will continue high 
in price and feed costs will decline. 
It will pay you to breed all the sows 
you are equipped to handle. Im- 
portant—breed them now so the pigs 
will be born early 
enough to sell on 
the high markets 
next year. 

If you do not 
have the feed to 
finish the pigs, 
they will sell at 
high prices as 
stockers, The 
Corn Belt will 
need more pigs 
than it will pro- 
duce this year. 
With the use of 
legume pastures, 
pigs can be grown 
to good size without much corn. 


@ Sheep numbers are at such a low 
level that the income from both 
mutton and wool will be well main- 
tained in the next few years. 


Milk Shortage 


@ Milk and butterfat prices are 
usually highest at this season of the 
year. Therefore, feed liberally and 
give your cows close attention in 
order to get top production while 
prices are at their peak. 


@ High prices will continue be- 
cause of the decline in cow, heif- 
er, and heifer-calf numbers. In the 
South only Georgia and Florida had 
as many milk cows in June as a year 
earlier. Oklahoma and Texas were 
down 10 per cent, Arkansas 7 per 
cent, Alabama 5, and Kentucky and 
North Carolina 5. 


@ New farmers, and especially GI's, 
should not overlook the strength of 
the dairy position. Milking cows 
will continue to be profitable and 
will pay the debts of many farmers 
while others go broke in the years 
ahead. The million veterans now on 
farms should take note. 


Crop Markets 


@ Tobacco prices will be under in- 
creasing pressure as more of the big 
crop moves to market. Poorer qual- 
ities will especially be discounted. 
However, high civilian demand and 
continued large exports are expect- 
ed to cause most of the crop to sell 
at about 42 to 44 cents per pound 
(farm price). 

Flue-cured tobacco supplies will 
be at a record-high level—about 2,- 
424,300,000 pounds. Burley sup- 
plies will also be at record-high 
levels—about 1,408,300,000 pounds. 


© Cotton crop estimates have been 
declining. The crop will be almost 
as small as last year. Texas has the 
smallest crop since 1889. Do not as- 
sume that this assures further price 
increases. There are reports of some 
stock accumulations abroad, Syn- 
thetic-fiber production is increasing. 


@ Peanuts are making a determin- 
ed bid for a larger future market. 
Peanut butter need no longer sepa- 
rate from the oil. Brick-form nn 
sandwich spreads in many flavors, 
ranging from chocolate to orange, 
are ready to market. 
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Ask any owner what he likes best about the 
Ferguson System and his first point is almost 
sure to be—Finger Tip Implement Control. 

With the Ferguson System of linkage, imple- 
ment and tractor become one single unit, with 
the implement under the operator’s complete 
finger tip control at all times. The spring tooth 
harrow shown here, for example, is hydrauli- 
cally raised for turning, clearing trash or for, 
transport from field to field, by an effortless 
touch on the Finger Tip Control. 

With Ferguson Plows, Cultivators, Tillers 
and many other implements, you also set the 
working depth of the implement with the same 
finger tip ease. Just a touch on the Finger Tip 
Control and depth is adjusted instantly, with- 
out effort, without stopping. 

The Ferguson System hydraulic control is 
not a separate attachment. It is a permanent, 
built-in part of the tractor. It costs nothing 
extra. And, it is only one of the many advantages 
of the Ferguson System. 

Finger Tip Farming with the Ferguson System 
saves your strength and time for those hours of 
rest and recreation that mean so much to the 
modern farmer. Whatever your crops, wherever 
you farm, the Ferguson System and Ferguson 
Implements will make your field work easier 
than you ever thought possible. 





and safely with the Ferguson System leveling 
crank. Eliminates the need for heavy levers. 


] You level or tilt implements in motion, easily 
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“Quick-on...quick-off” implement hookup and 
change is a feature of most Ferguson System im- 
plements. Only three pins to insert or remove! 







Ask your 
Ferguson Dealer 
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TPE FERGUSON SYSTEM 


gives you Complete Implement Control with finger tip ease 





Finger Tip Farming... 
ly one of MANY advantages 
of the FERGUSON SYSTEM 





Disc Harrow gangsare ‘‘angled”’ or straightened 
without stopping the tractor. Ferguson System 
fingertiphydrauliccontroldoesthe work foryou. 


10 MINUTES AT THE WHEEL WILL PROVE THE DIFFERENCE! 
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REMEMBER, DAD, 
WELL WANT A GOOD 
BARN ROOF 70 KEEP 
OUR PONY SNUG 
AND ORY... 


YEP ANDO WE WANT 
70 BE SURE 178 ONE 
THAT WILL LAST... 


DONT WORRY BOYS 
A LOT OF US HAVE 
LEARNED IT PAYS 
70 LOOK 

FOR... 


OR over 55 years, farmers have been learning that the famous 
Wheeling Red Label means the best in quality. Super- 
Channeldrain Roofing fits tight and snug... is protected by a 
heavy coat of pure zinc...and made with a genuine long-lasting 
Cop-R-Loy base...superior drainage features. See your Wheeling 
Dealer. Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, West Virginia. 


ya: ak ~\ 
Ha RRR 
When it rains lt TAN \i 


R e 
> dvaina anneldrain 


| ROOFING 


Yes ... Wheeling has 
been serving American 
farmers for over 55 
years and knows how! 


It pays to look for 
the famous Red Labell 








OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Wheeling * New York + Cleveland * Columbus « Chicago « Richmond « Boston 
Buffalo + Pittsburgh + Detroit + Philadelphia + Atlanta + Lovisville + Minneapolis 
St. Lovis ¢ Kansas City « New Orleans 














Country Voices 


(From page 11) _ of those who have 
been often sadly neglected while living 
in need. Mrs. L. E. Armour, 
Sabine Parish, La. 

It makes no difference to the dead. 
But to the ones remaining let us grant 
any celebration of the kind of memory 
they wish to cherish. Sometimes frills 
help. Mrs. Merritt Fry, 
Rogers County, Okla. 


Women seem to be more in- 
6,/ terested in this subject than 

men are, on this side of the 
water, anyway. In the summer issue 
of his fascinating English quarterly, 
The Countryman, however, an old 
friend we quoted here last year as to 


the shameful neglect of British - 


churchyards, advances a suggestion 
that may enlarge this discussion: 


Now that two Archbishops have been 
cremated, the Church (of England) may 
be held to have made some amends for 
the reactionary attitude it commonly 
showed to the cremation movement in 
its early days. ... We keep on saying, 
whenever we can, a word for crema- 
tion, in the interests of sanitation and 
grown-up thinking, and on behalf of 
the area of good agricultural land year- 
ly endangered by the extension of 
cemeteries and the starting of new 
ones. J. W. Robertson Scott, 

Idbury, Oxford, England. 


Next comes five clearcut let- 
ters which summarize five 
great problems of the living: 


They call us who work on the farms 
“salt of the earth,” and rightly so; and 
yet we are trampled on as if we were 
dirt. I like the farm, but what’s in it? 
We've tried about everything—cotton, 
corn, cattle, hogs, onions, and poultry. 
No go. Labor and feed are too high 
for what we get in return. You can't 
pay for a small farm and.raise two chil- 
dren decently nowadays. That’s why 
so many of us are hunting jobs in town. 

Mrs. Tom Patterson, 
Collin County, Tex. 


Will someone please drop some 
suggestion to farm folks, be- 
ginning to slide, as ‘it were, on 
the downgrade of age? I see so many 
merely making their daily bread, and in 
the near future they- won't be able to. 
We are happiest when working. Please 
name some job that will gain us a liveli- 
hood, at least in part. 
C. B. Davenport, 
Gloucester County, Va. 


We have spent enough money on this 
war to modernize every home in Ameri- 
ca. Shall we blame God for this and 
make our lives miserable by bemoaning 
His lack to provide for us. For shame! 

W. A. Tomlinson, 
Washington County, Ark. 


The number of boys rejected by our 
Armed Services is astounding and 
should be a warning. Health is the 
backbone of our nation, What will be 
done? Mrs. H. O. Speck, 

Madison County, Ala. 


We have a farm, and find it increas- 
ingly hard to meet the demand of the 
renters. They refuse to contribute any 
time other than to the actual crop. 
They demand houses as good or better 
than the owner’s. That may be fair; 
but what can we do about it? If we 
were allowed to charge rent like other 
owners, maybe. But we aren’t. What 
is the answer? Mrs. Rush Armaur, 

fin Coffee County, Ala. 


School terms have started 
6o/ again, for another year. We 

called for letters and postal 
cards, telling from close by: ‘How 
are they doing? As well or as badly 
as in the past, a little better or much 
better?” From upwards of a hun- 
dred firsthand communications on 
the subject, we have thinned the an- 
swers down to 32, and now to four 
that ably sum up the gist of it: 


Twenty years ago the little red 
school I attended had no bus 
service, no teachers’ home, no 
sanitary drinking system, no _ hot 
unches, no playground equipment, 
and the teachers sre. very poorly 
educated. In all these particulars 


this same school is much improved > 
today. Many country schools have 
added music, commercial work. and 
home economics to the curriculum! In 
our county all rural schools compete in 
a county-wide field meet. We have a 
county nurse who visits the schools reg- 
ularly and a doctor who examines the 
children once a year. We have an ele- 
mentary supervisor who gives untold 
help and encouragement. We now have 
free textbooks, good libraries, and help- 
ful P.-T.A. organization. But all these 
advances are largely lost to all the many 
children whose parents have not been 
convinced of the need of regular at- 
tendance. Theresa Blackledge, 
Jones County, Miss. 
Gains in physical equipment are ob- 
vious, but something is wrong. So many 
pupils get out of school with a definite 
lack of ability in the tool subjects of 
learning, in originality, in making quick 
adjustments and in a general self-reli- 
ance. A. H. McNairn, 
Grayson County, Tex. 


Nothing makes any difference, real- 
ly, until we get real teachers—well 
trained and dedicated to their calling. 
It makes my blood boil to know that 
high school graduates, people who 
haven’t taught for years, are moldin 
our children’s lives. Sial-olienated: 
half-hearted teaching is shameful. I 
know, for I am a teacher and a mother. 

Mrs. Charles E. Ladd, 
Christian County, Ky. 


An old and valued correspon- 

dent in Louisiana raises a 

question that we would not 

have thought of raising until lately: 

Heretofore our central high school 

taught academic and commercial 

courses. But last year we got an agri- 

cultural teacher as prineipal, and the 

way the children have responded to his 
teaching is heartening. 

Mrs. Coftinne Rust, 

DeSoto Parish, La. 


As much as we hate to raise it, 
6./ our question is this: With land 

as hard to get as it is; with ma- 
chines replacing manpower; with ev- 
ery prospect that fewer and fewer 
graduates will farm, and that more 
and more will go to town for jobs, 
ought not our rural schools bear 
down harder on general teaching, 
sound basic academic instruction, 
and practical commercial courses 
than ever before? . .. And here is 
another question that has been on 
my mind ever since my recent revisit 
to Georgia: Living there, at Athens, 
in 1944, I became friends with J. 
Phil Campbell and often went to see 
him at his nearby farm. Here was 
the history of it as he gave it to me: 

With 600 acres in it at the time, the 
place sold for $45,000 in 1918 and 
again for $90,000 ($150 an acre) 
at the height of the boom in 1920. 
The boll weevil hit there in full force 
in 1921. The cotton yield dropped 
from a normal 105 bales to 5 bales. 
The owner sold 100 acres as a cover- 
ing gesture, then gave up. Philfand 
a partner bought the remaining 500 
acres at $60 an acre in 1922. The 
partner defaulting, Phil took on 
half the acreage at $15 an acre. 

“4A 1,000 per cent shift in basic 
valuation in three years: How are we 
ever going to get anywhere in per- 
manent farming along with a crazy 
scramble like that?” Phil Campbell 
wanted to know. It is a sound ques- 
tion to be asking right now. Maybe 
some of the new crop of veterans, 
due to appear in this space next 
month, can help us find an answer. 
... This month the $10 award for 
the best postal card goes to Mr. Dav- 
enport of Virginia and the $8 for the 
best letter to Miss Blackledge, Missis- 
sippi,... Happy Thanksgiving to all. 


Yours, 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The ° 
Progressive Farmer. A 
Editor-at-Large. 





Contour plowing 
for better land use is 
included among the 
many approved farm 
practices portrayed 
at ‘Harvester Farm.’’ 
Remember, your land 
is your security ... 
keep that precious 
layer of topsoil. 


The champion Hol- 
stein,fully animated, 
breathes, and is 
milked by an Inter- 
national Harvester 
milker. Construction 
of the five cows re- 
quired the skillful 
craftsmanship of a 
master taxidermist. 


Good farmers 
everywhere take 
pride in caring for 
their equipment... . 
Here, the machine 
shed protects such IH 
products as the grain 
drill, hammer mill 
and spreader. In the 
fields are a Farmall 
tractor, plow, self- 
propelled combine, 
and pick-up baler. 


* 


Write Museum of 
Science and Industry, 
Chicago 37, Iil., 
for illustrated booklet 
describing 


“Harvester Farm” 





sEE ‘Harvester Farm”’ 


THE NEXT TIME YOU’RE IN CHICAGO 
AT MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
IN JACKSON PARK 


THAT completely modern, mechanized 
and very beautiful farm you’ve always 
wanted to inspect at close range is now 
on year-round view in Chicago... in- 
doors, where the summer sun shines every 
day! It’s “Harvester Farm,” constructed 
by International Harvester as a perma- 
nent exhibit of the Museum of Science 
and Industry. 

There’s many an inspiration waiting 
for farm wives inside its charming Co- 
lonial farmhouse. Designed from the 
expressed preferences of farm families 
throughout the country, this full-sized 
home has a neat and efficient kitchen 
with every modern convenience, includ- 
ing the latest type of home refrigeration. 


Down at the end of the walk is the 


towering white barn that houses the five 
most productive breeds of dairy cattle. 
In the spic-and-span milk house every 
milk-handling operation is carried out 
with sanitary and labor-saving equip- 
ment. And all important farm buildings 
—workshop, brooder house, forge, etc.— 
are found on “Harvester Farm” just the 
way you'd like to have them on your 
own place. 

These are just the high points of this 
great exhibit whose beautiful fields seem 
to stretch to the far horizon. Plan to see 
it when visiting Chicago. More than half 
a million people have already been wel- 
comed at “Harvester Farm.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
Hi HARVESTER 
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Firestone 


A REVOLUTIONARY NEW\ 


our CLEANS - ourPULLS|- 


ANY OTHER TRACTOR(|’ 











IRESTONE leadership scores again with a 

revolutionary new tractor tire. In hundreds 
of tests, and in every type of actual farm 
operation, this new tire — the FIRESTONE 
CHAMPION GROUND GRIP — has, without 
exception, outcleaned, outpulled and outlasted 
every other tractor tire. 


The performance figures that follow show 
what the new Champion Ground Grip tractor 
tires have done in actual field tests — what they 
will do for you on your tractor. 


CLEAN UP TO 100% MORE EFFECTIVELY... 


and 





The traction bars curve like a plowshare 
flare outward to make a wider exit for dirt, trash 
and mud. The bars are joined in the center — 
no open center slots to pick up trash and clog 
the whole tread. When the going is really rough, 
when traction is a prime requisite —that is 
when Champion Ground Grips clean up to 
100% more effectively. 


PULL UP TO 62% MORE AT THE DRAWBAR... 
The Champion Ground Grip gives this extra 


drawbar pull because the pyramid-type curved 
traction bars penetrate deep in the soil with a 
wedge-like action. The traction bars are joined 
to provide a powerful “center bite” right in the 
heart of the traction zone. No other tractor tire 
has this advantage because the Firestone Ground 


Grip tread is patented. 


LAST UP TO 91% LONGER .. . The big 
traction bars are extra deep. They are buttressed 
at the base and Triple-Braced in the center for 
greater-strength and stability. They don’t bend, 
break nor push through the cord body. And 
on the highway they don’t bounce, wobble nor 
wear like unsupported bars of an open center 
tire. Under extreme conditions Champion 
Ground Grips have proved that they will give 
up to 91% longer traction bar life. 


See the new Firestone Champion Ground 
Grip at your nearest Implement Dealer, 
Firestone Dealer Store or Firestone Store today. 
And when you order a new tractor be sure to 
specify Firestone Champion Ground Grips. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 





Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


The Greatest Advancement In Power Farmini 





APPS. ~ 





| TRACTOR TIRE ws 
1-ouTLASTS 





no Since Firestone Put The Farm On Rubber 





Cag a 


1 Singin’ away the Blues— 4 Post war features you J Overalls and blue-jeans, grubby 8 Saves your clothes, saves your 
The old Blue Mondays! never saw before. thick with grime— time, saves your money, too! 
Here's glad news Sing! for that Maytag comin’ Maytag gets ’em spotless as a Get hep, darlin’— what a 
For the didies and undies: through your door — bright new dime! Maytag can do. 


2 Seen the new Maytag? — § Lily-white washin’ hangin’ on the g Old Blue Mondays gone 
I said NEW! line, ‘i. forever more! 

B'lseve me, Honey 1 said Maytag, Done in a jiffy with that ? See that new Maytag at 
Too! Maytag 0’ mine! wie your dealer's store. 


as 


3 Beautifyin’, Eye-inyitin’ modern 6 Nylon, rayon, filet lace 
design — and silk— 
Agitatin’, gyrafoamin’! —Gal, Maytag washes ‘em just as 
that’s mine. mild as milk. 

















THE MAYTAG CO. NEWTON,IOWA 











By SALLIE HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


O you know this picture? “Among the Lowly,” 
painted by a French artist, Leon A. L’Her- 
mitte (1844-1925), is appropriate for the 

family living room, church, or Sunday school room. 
It also struck us as being especially suitable for the 
Thanksgiving season or for a Christmas gift... . 
Quite obviously the benign face of the Christ is the 
center of interest in this picture. Observe the ten- 
der, compassionate expression and His uplifted arm 
in a gesture of prayer and blessing. One is gripped 
by the young mother’s steadfast gaze into the face 
of the Master as her arms protectively enfold the 
appealing baby. 


Other R 


LIFTING his hat in extreme courtesy and with 

bowed head, the man entering the door on the 
left brings a small child into the heavenly Presence. 
At the extreme left, the young girl seems a bit uncer- 
tain about just what is happening. Crowding close 
to the young mother’s side, the tiny girl looks timid- 
ly on. The small child in the foreground appears 
to be startled as she gets down out of her chair as 
if preparing to leave the room. With an attitude 
of humility, the pretty young girl at the right is 
looking down, and the elderly man clasps his hands 
as if in earnest prayer. Gazing intently at the 
Saviour, the elderly woman lays her hand over her 
heart in a gesture of dedication. . . . That it is a 
lowly home we have not the slightest doubt. The 
plain table with its few wooden bowls, pottery 
pitcher, and two glasses point to simple fare. A 
large bowl with a ladle probably holds a main dish, 
such as stew or soup. Not only the unadorned 
clothing, but the homemade batten door, stone 
floor, and hand-made chairs lead us to believe that 
these are unpretentious folk. But have you ob- 
served a charming homelike quality in the picture? 
One can well believe that Christ is a very welcome 
guest here. 


Ficht Pre aent € anses of 


Possible s\ 4 ie 


DON Blanding, generous and cordial author of 

the beautiful poem on this page, sends us the 
following timely message: “This poem was written 
in the hope that the message might help maintain 
the national awareness that Peace must be fought 
for AFTER victory as well as before. The postwar 
enemies, despair, cynicism, selfishness, greed, fear, 
which we remember from the period following the 





BE WITH US, LORD, IN TIMES OF PEACE 
By Don Blanding 


In times of war and blood and sword, 
In conflict with vast evil powers, 

Sustained by Thy strong arm, Oh, Lord, 
We know that victory is ours. 


In heedless years that follow war 
When roaring drums of battle cease, 

We need Thee more; we do implore, 
Be with us, Lord, in times of peace. 


With prayers we march against the horde, 
Until the foe retreats and cowers. 

Sustained by Thy strong arm, Oh, Lord, 
We know that victory is ours. 


Defeat can triumph after war; 
While we rejoice our foes increase, 
We need Thee more; we do implore, 
Be with us, Lord, in times of peace. 


When victory at last is ours, 
en we put down the gun and sword, 
For Thy strong arm and shielding powers 
We do give Thee thanks, Oh, Lord. 


Pray, let us guard our hard-won peace 
With valor greater than in war. 

We need Thee more when battles cease, 
Be with us, Lord, we do implore. 


friendship ? 


In this, the traditional month for giving thanks, can’t 
we women do something definite to promote international 
Read on this page about a French artist’s 
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4 understanding of humble folk, a lovely prayer-poem for 
S Divine guidance toward peace, stories about courageous 
country women in other parts of the world. 


AMONG THE LOWLY 


first World War will be among us in even greater 
power and more multiplied forms than previously. 
. .. Permission is given to use this poem from the 
platform, pulpit, and on the air. It may be re- 
printed for morale value in newspapers and per- 
iodicals throughout the country. 


Reports j rom Abroad 


OULD you like to know what problems are 

engaging the minds of these women? Mrs. 
Ewing tells some compelling stories which she 
heard at the meeting in London: “Mrs. Franks of 
Ireland told of their study circle with its interest in 
cooperative marketing. . . . Lady Tephaine Lucas, 
of France (who survived two vears in a German 
concentration camp), spoke of the French poultry 
association, with branches all over that country rais- 
ing rabbits and chickens. When I saw this lovely 
lady, who speaks splendid English and is in her six- 
ties, I could only wonder how she, a delicately nur- 
tured older woman, could come through the horrors 
of a concentration camp and be as normal as she ap- 
pareritly was. There was no bitterness and no re- 
venge in her attitude. One might think she was un- 
touched, but her friends who know her best say 
that when her face is in repose, there is a look of 
great sadness. ... Mrs. de Silva of Ceylon explained 
that her country was 80 per cent rural and that they 
were teaching weaving, jam making, health, and 
hygiene, and trying in various ways to lighten toil 
and drabness. . . . Lady Sinha of India described 
the work of the samitis (clubs) in holding training 
schools for teachers; industrial schools for embroid- 
ery, glass work and enameling; midwives’ training 
classes; and a widow’s home. .. . A visitor from 
Burma said that both Buddhists and Christians 
joined in the rehabilitation work there. . . . New 
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—By Leon A. L’Hermitte (1844-1925) 


Zealand mentioned relief housekeepers and rest 
homes. .. . Mrs. Oud of Holland told me how the 
Nazis tried to put a Nazi woman at the head of 
their organization. On the appointed day, the sec- 
retary, but no one else, appeared. The organiza- 
tion quietly dissolved for the duration as far as the 
public was concerned. It revived after the war, 
and at present it numbers 21,000.” 


Country Women of the World 


REPRESENTATIVES to the National Home 

Demonstration Council will be off soon for their 
meeting at the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb., 
Nov. 12-14. At the same place on Nov. 14 and 15, 
the U. S. Liaison Committee of the Associated 
Country Women of the World will hold its meeting. 
.-- Meanwhile, Mrs. Spencer Ewing of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., chairman of the Liaison Committee, writes 
me about a “Bring and Buy Sale” in London to 
raise money for the A. C. W: W. She says that 
hard-to-get articles and food dainties are especially 
saleable. These items include feed sacks, face tis- 
sue, paper napkins and towels, discarded costume 
jewelry, scarfs, wash cloths, sponges, handker- 
chiefs, powder, nail polish, lipstick, perfume, small 
boxes of crackers, wafers, raisins, syrup, honey, 
rice, macaroni, small cans of meat, and similar 
foods. Parcels should be addressed carefully to 
“The Associated Country Women of the World, 
London, England,” and marked “gift parcels of no 
value” (meaning no dutiable value). Tea towels 
or flour sacks should be marked plainly, “used 
material.” This avoids making our English friends 
pay enormously high duty. Mrs. Ewing attended 
the annual meeting of the Country Women of the 
World in London last June, when 100 women from 
21 nations were present. 








mother was a very happy occa- 

sion in my life as a child. Many 
things made it so, but especially the 
good things we had to eat. Many of 
those are only memories now—the red 
June apple in the early summer, the 
horse apple in midsummer, or the 
Sheep-nose or Pippin in the fall, and 
the Indian peach. And I cannot for- 
get how I ate the forbidden green 
gooseberries which grew along the 
grape arbor. 

On those visits, I would hardly get 
my sunbonnet off before I would 
hesitantly and with a shamed face 
whisper to my mother, “I want some- 
thing to eat.” My grandmother did 
not have to hear to know what I said. 
With a knowing smile she would say, 
“Let the child have something to eat,” 
and with eager anticipation I went in- 
to the kitchen. Even now I can see 
those big thick loaves of salt rising 
bread. She spread the slices thick 
with yellow butter from big round 
molds (shaped by the butter paddles 
and with a design on top) and topped 
it with blackberry jam, which was so 
stiff and jelly-like it could be cut in 
slices from the 5-gallon jar. The only 
place to get the full enjoyment from 
that kind of sandwich was out in the 
yard where the crumbs might fall 
where they would. Such a sandwich! 
Such a memory! 

So it is with a nostalgic feeling that 
I remember some of the good things 
that I ate at my grandmother’s house. 


I remember especially the corn 


otic the day with grand- 
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cakes, and muffins ? 


salt, pour over the cornmeal, 
and mix thoroughly. Add fat. 
Let cool until lukewarm, add 
yeast dissolved in water, and 
then add flour. Turn into a 
well greased bread pan and 
let rise in a warm place until 
light but not double in bulk. 
Bake in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees F.) for four hours and 
let it stay in oven until cool. 
It should be baked in a loaf 
pan and covered with another 
loaf pan, or it may be cooked 
in an iron skillet with another 
skillet turned over it. If cook- 
ed in a skillet, make one and 
one-half the recipe to have a 
thick loaf. _ ' 


This is good and keeps well 
without drying out. It is good 
sliced and fried or sauteed in 
butter for breakfast. 

I also worked out recipes 
using grated raw sweet potato 
for several kinds of cornbread. 
I liked it so much I am includ- 
ing the recipes I found good. 
Use the flat grater that does 
not grate the fingers. This is a 
good way to use the small po- 
tatoes which might otherwise 
be wasted. 





CORN LIGHTBREAD 


By MARY P. WILSON 


lightbread which was always served 
with boiled or baked ham. It was 
usually baked on Saturday along with 
the baking of salt rising bread and the 
other foods which were cooked for 
Sunday dinner. It was baked in a 
black iron, pot or kettle with a round- 
ed bottom and an iron cover. The 
kettle was covered with ashes and 
live coals and left for six or seven 
hours. The rounded loaf was about 
10 inches thick; it had a dark brown 
crust, a nutty brown interior, and a 
moist, sweet goodness. 

That bread was made with yeast as 
a leavening agent, sorghum for the 
sweetening, and cornmeal for the 
principal ingredient. I think the meal 
must have been scalded before mix- 
ing, and the nutty color and flavor 
came, I am sure, from the long slow 
cooking. 

With these factors in mind, I start- 
ed experimenting to find the propor- 
tion of ingredients and method of 
making to get a reasonable facsimile 
of the bread which I remembered so 
pleasantly. After many trials and 
errors, I finally made this loaf: 


One cup cornmeal, 1 cup flour, 1 cup 
boiling water, 3 tablespoons fat, 1 2/3 
teaspoons salt, V2 cup sorghum (or honey 
may be used; it gives a good flavor), 
cake yeast dissolved in 4 cup water. 


Stir syrup into boiling water, add 


Sweet Potato Spoon Bread 


One cup cornmeal, 1 cup grated raw 

sweet potato, I cup water, 3 eggs, 

tablespoons butter or oleomargarine, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1/2 cups sweet milk. 


Heat milk; add cornmeal mixed 
with water. Cook for about 5 min- 
utes; add potato, salt, butter, and 
eggs. Beat well, pour into a well 
greased baking dish, and bake at 375 
degrees F. until a knife stuck in the 
middle comes out clean. This is bet- 
ter than spoon bread made without 
the potato. Try it. 


Sweet Potato Corn Pone or Dodgers 


One cup cornmeal, 1 cup boiling water, 
VY cup grated raw sweet potato, 1 scant 
teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons fat. 


® Dees the Thanksgiving season bring 
memories of corn lightbread and sweet 
potato dishes such as corn pone, griddle 
Miss Wilson, acting head, 
home economics department, George 
Peabody College, has made useable some 
famous old recipes you will want to clip and save. 


KKK KX 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 
By Alma Robison Higbee 


I shall never catch a sunset 
With clever paint and brush 
And I am not a glamour model 
That the boys all give a rush; 

I shall never write a lyric 

Not yet a single sonnet, 

Nor do I have a face that goes 
With a French-room nifty bonnet. 
But I can sizzle steak, 

The prewar kind, and I 

Can bake a brown and crusty 
Blackberry cobbler pie. 


Stir the meal and grated potato in- 
to the boiling water and cook just long 
enough to stiffen; add the salt and fat. 
Make into small pones or dodgers and 
bake in a hot oven. They are bette 
fried in deep fat; but since fat is 
scarce, baking is very good. 


Sweet Potato Griddle Cakes 


One cup milk, 1 cup grated raw sweet 

potato, Y% cup flour, | large egg (or 2 

small ones), 1 teaspoon baking powder, 

2/3 teaspoon salt. 

Add the milk to the grated potato 
flour, egg, salt, and baking powder. 
Mix well and fry on a hot greased 
griddle. Serve piping hot. 


Sweet Potato Corn Muffins 


One cup buttermilk, V2 teaspoon soda, 1 

teaspoon baking powder, | cup cc 

meal, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 egg, '> 

tablespoon melted fat, 34 cup grateckraw 
sweet potato. 

Mix meal, flour, soda, baking pow- 
der, and sweet potato; stir into th: 
milk to which egg has been added. 
Add melted fat and bake in hot oven 
(400 degrees F.). 


Honey-Nut Steamed Pudding 


One egg, % cup shortening, Y2 cup 
honey, 4 cup sugar, 11% cups flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, 2 teaspoon 
salt, 2 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon 
nutmeg, 2 cup bran, 2 cup milk, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, ’2 cup chopped nut meats 
Cream shortening until light and 
fluffy; gradually stir in honey and 
sugar. Add egg; beat well. Sift to- 
gether flour, baking powder, salt. cin- 
namon, and nutmeg; mix with bran. 
Add to first mixture alternately with 
milk. Stir in nutmeats and vanilla. 
Fill greased mold 2/3 full; cover 
tightly. Steam 1 hour. Serve with 
orange or other fruit sauce. 


Honey Butter Sauce 


Let 2/3 cup butter stand at room 
temperature until soft enough to beat. 
Add 2% cups honey and beat rapidly 
until of almost whipped cream tex- 
ture. Place in tightly covered jar and 
let stand in cold place until thorough- 
ly hard. This requires about two days 
of storing at 45 degrees F. 





© 


The Book of Fashion 


‘RE you needing some more suggestions about what 
to give for Christmas? You'll find help in the Fall 
and Winter Fashion Book. It’s new and larger and if 
you don’t already have a copy, you don’t know what 
you are missing in school clothes, evening wear, hats, 
and casual 
dresses. Children’s clothes, such as the lovely robe in 
the illustration, receive special attention, and you'll 
find designs that will please both you and your child. 
Send 15 cents for your copy to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


hair-dos, underwear, gift suggestions, 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 
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The Rockies by Night .. . 








‘*Black Mountain,’’ a lithograph by Adolf Dehn, Guggenheim Fellowship winner. Mr. Dehn’s works hang in the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the Museum of Modern Art, and other fine collections. 








and its Maxwell House wherever you go 


Suavowy, starry-high mountains...tiny, valley- 
low ranches . . . cool, clear evenings bathed in 
moonlight...all this is part of the American Scene. 

Like the scenic drama of the Rockies, Maxwell 
House Coffee, too, is part of the American scene. 
Its heart-warming goodness and satisfying flavor 
have long cheered millions of coffee lovers. 

Today, Maxwell House is bought and enjoyed 
by more people than any other brand of coffee. 
For now, more than ever, Maxwell House is 
deliciously “Good to the Last Drop!” 


Because I. Fine Quaurty Correes, from 
Latin-American highlands, are skillfully selected 
for that unmatched Maxwell House blend. 


Because 2, Exrert BLENDING—by master 
craftsmen, gives Maxwell House mellowness . . . 
vigor... richness . . . full body! 


Because 3. Raviant Roastinc develops the 
full flavor goodness of every bean in the blend. 
Vacuum packing preserves it, roaster-fresh, at the 
peak of its perfection. 


Tune in...Maxwell House Coffee Time...starring George Burns and Gracie Allen, NBC, Thursday night. 


rood to the Last Drop! 


No wonder it’s bought and enjoyed by more people than any other brand of coffee in America 
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ow Growing 
Children Gain 


As Americans Vote 
Quaker Oats Best-Tasting! 





WINS OVER ALL OTHERS IN 
COAST-TO-COAST VOTE! 


In every section of the country, a 
completely independent national 
survey organization asked people 
from 8 to 80: “What breakfast cereal 
do you think is best-tasting?’’ More 
people named delicious, natural, 
whole-grain Quaker Oats than 
named any other brand of cereal! 
Read on to discover just why this 
is great news for growth, energy! 


~ ENERGY CHART 


is ees an aaa 




















"GREAT STAMINA GRAIN!” 
SAY REAL AUTHORITIES 


Second—all tour of these great 
“Keys” are just as important for 
stamina and energy to help you 
“breeze through” a busy day, still 
have energy left for fun! For older 
folks, Quaker Oats is so easy to 
digest and is enjoyed early in the 
day rather than just before sleep. 


Quaker Oats 


The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 





FOUR KEY “GROWERS” 
IN ONE FAVORITE FOOD! 


First—to babies and all growing 
children, Quaker Oats brings the 
natural cereal grain real authorities 
agree leads all others in four prime 
“Keys” of growth! Leads in Protein, 
the builder;in Food-Energy;in Food- 
Iron and in spark-plug Vitamin B. 
And brings all four in the natural 
whole-grain way approved by the 
most modern medical thinking! 





QUICK QUAKER OATS 
COOKS FAST AS COFFEE! 


Simple 1-2-3 directions right on the 
package! Today, buy the big eco- 
nomical Quaker Oats package that 
brings your family this big double 
advantage: the cereal Americans 
vote best-tasting—bestfor you! Serve 
Quaker Oats 
regularly! 


Quoker Oats and 
Mother’s Oats 
Are The Same 











O to your scrap bag, garage, 

basement, and attic for the mak- 
ings of your homemade toys this 
Christmas. With the money you 
| would have spent for a few expen- 
|sive toys, buy a paint brush, sand- 
|paper, a half dozen cans of bright 
|paint, a few feet of smooth rope, 
| screw eyelets, several yards of elas- 
|tic, and other things that you need. 
Then follow these hints from Miss 
Florence Imlay: 





A nest of brightly 
colored cans is a 
delightful toy for a small child. Use 
|a No. 10 can for the largest one, 
|with graduating sizes to a very tiny 
ione. Select cans that have been 
opened with a smooth edge. Wash 
|them with gasoline (out-of-doors 
and away from fire) to remove the 
| wax, and put adhesive tape around 
|the top to cover the sharp cut edge. 
|Give each can two coats of quick- 
| drying washable enamel, and make 
each can a different color. 


A can of clothespins will keep a 
| tiny tot of two years or less occupied 
|for long periods of time, and help 
|him to learn concentration and co- 
lordination. Remove the wax 
from a low, pound coffee can and 
| paint it as you did 
the other cans. 
Now, using a va- 
riety of colors, 
paint enough 
clothespins to fill 
the edge of the 
can. 


Use Tin Cans 









The worn inner 
| tube is a real find, 
for you can use it to make toys that 
are washable. Stuffed animals, soft 
| balls, drum heads, doll swings, and 


Inner Tube 


} | doll beds are easy to make. Be sure 


|to paint or embroider faces on the 
toys; button eyes usually end up in 


| : 
Baby’s mouth! Inner tubes make 


' |good footballs for the tiny fellow, 


and rubber dogs and squirrels find 
a special place in his heart. 


Doll clothes that can 
| be buttoned, zipped, 
| or snapped (so they can be taken off, 
washed, and ironed) are ideal gifts 
for the “little mother.” Stuffed dolls 
and animals are always good, too. 
And don’t® forget to make quilts, 
|sheets, and pillowcases for the doll 
bed, rugs and curtains for the doll 
house, luncheon sets for the little 
table, and sewing boxes for young, 
learning fingers. * 


Scrap Bag 


Parent’s Corner 
| it is and Par- 
ent’s Corner it will remain! Of all 
the names suggested for this column 
by our readers, none was more pop- 
ular than our present one. Mrs. 
Myrtle Ballinger, Tangipahoa Par- 
ish, La., and Mrs. Guy H. Allen, 
Prince Edward County, Va., were 
ithe first to make the suggestion, so 
| we »re sending each of them a check 
for $3, first prize. 

| Weare also sending a first prize 
ito Mrs. T. A. Hester, Jr., Bolivar 
;County, Miss. Mrs. Hester’s letter 
,on “How My Family Worked Out a 
Spending Plan to Include Our Chil- 


‘Prize Winners! 


ARENT’S 


By MARY 


ORNER 


AUTREY 


@ Would you like to make lots of children happy when 
they take their gifts from the glittering Christmas tree this 
year? You can, if you make the most of these suggestions 
from Miss Florence Imlay, Kentucky Extension Service. 


dren” was so interesting we thought 
you would like to read part of it: 

“Most people think they hav 
covered the allowance question 
when a child has money for candy. 
bubble gum, movies, and ice cream 
cones. Actually that teaches a child 
to budget himself for luxuries only. 
On our modest farm, if there is cot- 
ton to pick, our sons pick cotton at 
prevailing wages. It is the same with 
chopping or weeding or driving the 
tractor. They are permitted to spend 
a certain percentage for ‘fun 
money, but a part of their earnings 
must buy clothes. They are permit- 
ted to select, first under our guid- 
ance and later alone, shirts, socks, 
underwear, shoes, etc. They have 
some Savings Stamps toward a Bond 
on what we call ‘long-time-no-see’ 
savings. This they keep for the col- 
lege education or a long vacation 
trip in the far, far future. They also 
have a ‘secret savings’ (usually a 
mayonnaise jar with a slit in the top 
for rattling change). This is for 
small change against sudden de- 
mands or unexpected opportunity. 

“The first thing they do when 
they get money is to lay aside one- 
tenth as their tithe. That comes out 
first, always. There are some non- 
paying jobs for them, too, such as 
feeding the chickens. This is be- 
cause we all eat the chickens. We 
never drive them to work, but they 
know they will be paid fair and 
square and that the money is theirs 
to use wisely, spend joyously, and 
save carefully.” 





Make These Toys 





Patterns for the. 
football, dog, and 
-squirrel have been 
made into a leaflet 
for you. You may 
make inner tube 
toys or cloth toys. 
Stuff them with scrap cotton; embroid- 
er the eyes, nose, and mouth; then set 
your creation under the Christmas tree! 
For your patterns, send 3 cents to 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





BOOK WEEK 


MOVEMBER 10-16 1946 
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WINTER BOUQUETS 
for the Gathering 





By 


® Do you know how to use wild flowers and dead weeds to decorate 


your home this winter? 


Even the lowly broomweed serves well in 


your Christmas wreath, according to Mrs. Green, and worth their 


weight in beauty are okra pods, dried flowers, seed pods, and burs. 


EGARDLESS of what section 
of the country you may live 
in, you will be able to find mate- 
rial that you can use for your 
winter bouquets, swags, wreaths, 


basket, pot, or vase arrange- 
ments. Grasses, ferns, leaves, 
berries, seed pods and _ burs, 


dried blooms and twigs of vari- 
ous shrubs or trees are some of 
the things you can use. 


While I am not one 
to “gild the lily and 
paint the rose” in try- 
ing to improve Na- 
ture’s artistry, I find 
many items that I want 
to use in my winter 
decorations are only 
dull, dead things until 
brought to life by the 


color to your basket of winter “flow- 
ers.” Silver, gold, or natural grasses 
are good fillers. Delicate broom- 
weed, when silvered, is to the winter 
arrangements what green ferns-are 
to fresh cut flowers. Chinaberries, 
both wild and cultivated, are use- 
ful for many decorative purposes. 
The wild ones look like amber and 
are lovely in the natural state. The 
cultivated berries can 
be colored, silvered, or 
used in natural tones. 
In making any dried 
arrangement use much 
more material than 
with fresh things, else 
you will have a skimpy, 
thin-looking effect. 


I use ordinary 
<< ” 
roughs” for the pot 





application of paints, 
mica, gold, silver, and 
bronze powders, shel- 
lac, and other artificial 
aids. Some dried materials take 
water colors nicely, others respond 
to enamels, oils, or powders. Shel- 
lac or some other sticky material 
must be used to make the mica 
flakes stay in place. Any material of 
this kind, dry or green, silvers beau- 
tifully, but too much silver or gold 
in an arrangement gives a dead ef- 
fect, until brightened with a strong 
contrasting note of color. 

Pods and burs, such as okra, yuc- 
ca, trumpet vine, cotton, and simi- 
lar items, if gathered before discol- 
ored by rain and frost, are perfect 
with their natural tones of brown. 
If, however, they are black and 
dirty looking, retouch them with 
various paint mediums. 

For the more delicate materials, I 
like baskets as containers, especially 
those with overall handles. The 
handles allow for the addition of 
bright color in the trimmings, such 
as ribbons, glass balls, gold or silver 
bells, bunches of berries, sprigs or 
sprays of leaves, or evergreen. 

In the basket pictured are dried 
“Nigger Heads” colored with oil 
paint, silvered blooms of dried ice 
plant sprinkled liberally with mica 
flakes, and tiny dried “cups” left 
from petaled flowers. Some of the 
cups are filled with sparkling mica, 
as are the whorls of dried horehound 
and horsemint blooms, giving a most 
beautiful “live” effect to these dead 
blooms. Dried heads of such flowers 
as asters, golden glow, and sunflow- 
ers can be touched up with various 
paint mediums to give variety and 








plants. Water color 
in a clear red is best 
for painting the pots. 
It is quickly applied, 
dries almost instantly, and is the 
cheeriest red I ever saw. These pots 
are ideal gifts for the shut-ins or 
sick, as they stay pretty a long time 
and require no care. I fill the pots 
with dry sand to within an inch of 
the top. After “setting” the plants, 
I sprinkle artificial snow over the 
top as a sort of finish. 

To make a wreath, I make a wire 
foundation and pad it with paper. 
Then I cut the stems from small 
bunches of silvered broomweed and 
tie each bunch securely so that the 
bushy ends overlap the stems. For 


. bows I use bright red satin ribbon 


and green and red glass balls. Such 
a wreath makes a lovely centerpiece 
when laid flat on a mirror with can- 
dles in harmonizing colors set at 
either side. 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


a eee 





Se ween 
pio you ever wish you were one of those 

talented persons who do such wonderful 
things as make their own-Christmas cards? 
You can. Evelyn Culler’s new leaflet, Make 
Your Own Christmas Cards, is clearly written 
and flustrated so that you know just what 
to do. Order for 3 cents from Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
2, Ala. Mail your order today! 
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Why youl want .this 


’ New Frigidatre Cold- Wall 


Yor your Farm forme 


Here’s the new kind of refrigerator with chilling -coils built into its walls! This 
special “Cold-Wall” design provides the right kind of cold for every kind of perishable 
food ... enables you to store food days longer. Meats, vegetables, dairy products, 
leftovers stay fresh and appetizing for days in the still, moist cold of the Cold-Wall 
compartment; you can store foods uncovered, and they won't dry out or become dis- 
colored. Extra-moist cold protects the natural appearance, flavor, vitamins of fresh 
fruits, vegetables. Dependable freezing cold provides safe storage for frozen foods 
of all kinds. 


Big Super Freezer Chest will save you many trips to 
your frozen storage locker, by storing several days’ supply 
of frozen meats, vegetables, fruits, store-bought frozen 
foods, ice cream. 5 





























More room for everything! Interior 
madjusts to hold 25-lb. turkey, basket of 
eggs, or 5-gal. milk can. Cold-Wall design 
lets you store foods closer together, so 
you can store more at a time. Super 
Freezer Chest stores 35 Ibs. of frozen 
foods. Hydrators hold 2/3-bushel of fresh 
fruits, vegetables. All this extra capacity 
means greater convenience for you — 
more food prepared at one time, fewer 
shopping trips! 








Here's dependable, trouble- 
free operation — so essential on a 
farm! Frigidaire Meter-Miser is 
simplest cold-making mechanism ever 
built: entire compressor has only 
two parts that move. Uses less cur- 
rent than an ordinary light bulb! 


See your Frigidaire Dealer — see all the reasons 
why you'll want this new Frigidaire Cold-Wall for 
your farm home. Or write Frigidaire, 765 Amelia 
St., Dayton 1, O. In Canada, 530 Commercial Rd., 
Leaside 12, Ont. 


Youre twice as sure with two great names 
* e o 
FHAGIAAIPE made ont, by 


General Morors 


REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC RANGES + WATER HEATERS + KITCHEN CABINETS + HOME FREEZERS 
AUTOMATIC WASHERS ° MILK COOLERS * COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION © AIR CONDITIONERS 
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HAVE ANOTHER CUP! 


For ’round-the-clock refreshment —anywhere— nothing can 
take the place of coffee. Delicious ... fragrant... flavorful 
coffee sets you right—day or night. Have another cup! It’ll 


be a pleasure—a double pleasure! 


The Friendly Drink ...from Good Neighbors 
PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 







BRAZIL COLOMBIA COSTA RICA CUBA 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC EL SALVADOR 
SETS ¥Ol FLGS7/, GUATEMALA MEXICO VENEZUELA 





ood things call for More - 








2797—A_pinafore like her 
mother’s. Sizes 4, 8, 12. Size 
8: 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2796—Designed to fit and 
flatter Mother. Cut in one size, 
it requires 2% yards 35-inch 
material. 


2739—A lovely blouse, cut 
in one size. It is adjustable to 
all sizes from 10 to 20. Re- 
quires only 1% yards fabric. 





2607—A ruffled nightgown and bed 
jacket are good gifts for Christmas. Sizes 
14 to 46. Size 36: gown, 3% yards 39- 
inch material, jacket, 1% yards. 


2799—Give her a bed jacket and 
matching slippers for cold mornings. One 
size: jacket, 1% yards; slippers, % yard. 
279Q—Four aprons to make from 
bright scraps of material. 
2759—A gift that will make Christmas 
last for months. Sizes 1, 2, 3,4. Size 2: 
% yards 35-inch material. 
2102—Make this beguiling bunny 


from scraps. One size, requires % yard. 


2103—A stuffed pig to make for Christ- 
mas. Requires % yard material. 





PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH No patterns sent without coin, money order, | 


check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 








PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, check here ( ,. 





(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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GEM oa 


ELELTI RIL 
CHURN 


CHURNS WHILE YOU REST 


SAVES TIME .-- SAVES WORK « «+ 
SAVES MONEY 





Make your own fresh, delicious, wholesome 
butter in about 15 minutes with Gem Dan- 
dy Electric Churn. Noeffort ... just flip 
the switch. 

Gem Dandy Electric Churn makes 15% 
more butter . .. pays for itself. Hundreds 
of thousands, satisfied, enthusiastic users. 
Sanitary aluminum shaft and adjustable 
dasher. Slow-speed, long-life motor. Guar- 
anteed. 


Deluxe Model Standard Model 
$18.19 $15.04 


Fits any crock or jar up to 6 gals. or use with Gem 
Dandy Duraglas milk jar - sold separately, 3 gal. 
and 5 gal. sizes about $1.75 and $2.25. 





Buy a Gem Dandy Electric Churn today. 
Sold by leading hardware and electrical 
supply dealers. If you can’t find a Gem 
Dandy dealer, write 


ALABAMA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
















GIFTS to Make 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 






HEAD SIZES 


21, 22 
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Make the gloves and hat in soft wool 
and use a scrap of plaid taffeta for the 
scarf and bag. 





21, 22. 23 


A set for school, shopping, or sports. 
Make it in corduroy, linen, wool, or 
gabardine, with contrasting trim. 





Velvet, velveteen, satin, and corduroy 
are your best bets for this lovely set. 
Reinforce with crinoline or starched 
muslin and trim with ribbon. 


- — : 
Patterns 15 cents per set. 
To order, see coupon on page 60. 











‘Why, they're even 
better than 


‘“‘Was I startled when I discovered 
that my biscuits made from the 
Calumet ‘Ever- Ready’ blend were 
tenderer, higher, lighter, more deli- 
cious than fresh-made biscuits! 


“They look better, taste better 
after the blend has been stored for 
even one night. After aweek—they’re 
finer yet! And, of course... 





6 cups sifted flour 

2 tablespoons Calumet Baking 
Powder 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup (4% pound) shortening 


Sift flour once. Measure 3 cups at a 
time into sifter, adding 1 tablespoon 
(3 teaspoons) baking powder and 1'2 
teaspoons salt for each 3-cup amount; 
sift into large bowl. Repeat until full 
amount of dry ingredients has been 
sifted. Cut in shortening with pastry 
blender or two knives until finely di- 
vided and mixture resembles coarse 
meal. Makes about 7 cups. 

Place in glass jars or crockery bowl 
and cover lightly with cloth or plate 
to allow circulation of air. Store in 
refrigerator or other very cool, dry 
place. Keeps well for 3 or 4 weeks. 


For handy double amount, use 12 cups 
(3 quarts) sifted flour, 4 tablespoons 
Calumet Baking Powder, 2 table- 


All measurements are level. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[n baking powder, you 
get what you pay for 





CALUMET “EverR-READY” 
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*“My, what a difference it makes! 
With this wonderful new recipe and 
Special-Acting Calumet —I can have 
a week’s supply of biscuits from one 
mixing. 

“I make a blend of flour, Calumet, 
salt, and shortening and store it in 
the icebox. Then when I want hot 
biscuits in a jiffy—I just add milk; 
roll, cut, and bake.’’ 


WE GUARANTEE IT 
.—but only with Calumet! 


It’s Calumet’s Special Action that 
makes possible fine results with 
stored batters and delayed baking. 
Now Calumet brings you equal suc- 
cess with stored biscuit dough, in this 
new ‘‘Ever-Ready’”’ Recipe! 


BISCUIT RECIPE 


spoons salt, and 2 cups (1 pound) 
shortening. 5 


For other amounts, allow for each cup 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder, 14 teaspoon salt, and 2144 
tablespoons shortening. 


To Make Biscuits 


For 10 to 12 biscuits, measure 2 cups 
biscuit blend into bowl. Add about 14 
cup milk and stir until a soft dough 
is formed. (Amount of milk depends 
upon the kind of flour used.) 

Turn out déugh on lightly floured 
board and knead 30 seconds. Pat or 
roll '4 inch thick and cut with floured 
2-inch biscuit cutter. Bake on un- 
greased baking sheet in hot oven 
(450°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 


ATTENTION! BISCUIT MAKERS! 
Recent tests show that Calumet 
“*Ever-Ready”’ biscuits improve in 
flavor and texture after the blend has 
been stored for some time! 


CALUMET 






* 











- 
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OLD FASHIONED 


GRANDMA’‘S APPLE UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 


So heavenly tasting, it needs no whipped cream or other 
topping. That’s Grandma's new upside-down cake! Once 
you've served it; it will be a favorite for party and 
family desserts. And it’s so easy to make. 


2 tart apples 
Maraschino cherries 
Almond nut meats %4 tsp. salt 


2 tsp, cinnamon 
1% cups flour 


1 tsp. nutmeg 
‘2 cup sugar 
Y2 cup shortening 
2 thsps. Grandma’‘s_ 2 tsp. baking soda 1 egg 
Molasses I tsp. baking Ya cup sour milk 
2 tbsps. sugar powder ¥2 cup Grandma’s Molasses 


Peel apples, core, slice in ¥-inch rings and arrange in greased 8” pan. Place 
cherry in centers and nut meats between apple rings. Pour 2 tbsps. Grandma’s 
Molasses over apples; sprinkle with 2 tbsps. sugar and cinnamon, Sift together 
dry ingredients ; cut in shortening. Add egg. Combine Grandma’s Molasses and 
sour milk; blend one-half of this mixture and dry ingredients; add remaining 


oven (325°F.) about 60 minutes. Just a word of warning! Be sure you use 
Grandma's sweeter, mellower Molasses. You see, it’s Grandma’s Old Fashioned 
Molasses that gives this cake its finer, more delicate flavor . . . its delicious 
sweetness (one cup equals a cup of sugar in sweetness). Grandma’s Molasses 
is the only nationally sold brand that does not contain sulphur dioxide! 
Use. this coupon to send for more of Grandma's recipes, 


NEW COOK BOOK —FREE!._.... 





4 
| 
| 

‘| 
J 












American Molasses Company, Dept. PF-11, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE Grandma's new book of 101 delicious Molasses recipes. 
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| mixture; stir only until batter is smooth. Pour over apples. Bake in moderate 
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For the LITTLEST FOLKS 


By MISS KATE 


KNOW the boys and girls who 

read my page like good food be- 
cause it tastes good. But did you 
know that when you eat it, especial- 
ly if it’s hot, you can study and play 
better? That’s why your mothers 
and daddies and teachers are so 
interested in school lunchrooms 
where they can serve you hot food 
at noon. If there is one in your 
school, haven’t you noticed how 
thrilled all the grown-ups are? And 
if there isn’t one, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you told me that you are 
hearing lots about getting one. 

That’s what our next contest is 
about. If you have a school lunch- 
ro6m in your community, tell me 
what you like about it. Or if you 
don’t have one, tell me why you 
think it would be nice. Mail your 
letter by Nov. 21 to Miss Kate, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office near- 
est you—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, or Raleigh. Write it yourself 
if you can; if you can’t, tell your 
mother what to say. Be sure to print 
your name and give your age and 
address. Letters will be judged on 
sincerity and originality. 

Now for the winners in our con- 
test, “Wild Flowers That Grow 
Around My Home.” So many pretty 
flowers were named that I almost 
felt as if I had taken a walk through 
the woods and fields myself. 


: One day I saw a 

Likes Bluebells = few Texas blue- 
($5 First Prize) bells down at 

the creek. 

think they are real pretty. But now 
everybody has sheep, and sheep eat the 
plants, so we don’t have very many 
more. I saw some other flowers on the 
hill. They look like stars. They are 
pink and little. They grow in little 
bunches. They must not need much 
water because I found them on a dry 
hill. Another day I went out in our 
yard and saw some bright yellow sun- 
flowers. Ann Marie Heinen, 
Kendall County, Tex., 8 years old. 


like to 
Has Own Garden gather dai- 
sies, black- 


($3 Second Prize) 
eyed - susans, 


goldenrod, and another flower. I don’t 
know its name, but it looks like pink 
sweet peas on a long stem. Sometimes 
I put some cedar with my flowers and 
lay them on my granddaddy’s grave, 
because he loved them. In the spring, I 
take my teacher wild violets. My 
brother Ken and I have planted .crape 
myrtles, cedars, and pine trees around 
our home. Mamma lets each of us 
plant our own flower garden. 
Joy Ruth Register, 
Lowndes County, Ga., 8 years old. 


When I walk in 


. 
Twelve Kinds the woods, I see 
cowslips, blue- 


($2 Third Prize) 

eyed grass, wild 
hyacinth, goldenrod, Queen - Annes- 
lace, white and yellow daisies, wild 
geranium, Jack-in-the-pulpit, lady- 





. Alabama Flowers 


slipper, and wild columbine. One day 
we picked some violets, and I planted 
some. Wild flowers are prettier in the 
woods than wilted on the kitchen table. 
Gwyn L. Ellis, 

Brunswick County, Va., 9 years old. 


Here are the 
names of 
($1 Fourth Prize) some wild 
lowers 

around my home: catnip, thunderbell, 
goldenrod, sandbur, wild daisy, black- 
eyed-susans, horsemint, wild peas, cof- 
fee weed, snapdragons, hillside bitter- 
weed, wood lilies, ragweed, red clover. 
. Earline Griffin, 
Hale County, Ala., 9 years old. 


Joanne Fasz- 
Other Letters holz, Prairie 
(25 Cents Each) County, Ark., 9 

years old, who 
says, “We have morning glories grow- 
ing on other flowers. In the morning 
they are bright and pretty. We have 
some white hibiscus, and they close at 
noon, too.”. . . Pauline Barbee, Cabar- 
rus County, N. C., 9 years old, who 
names twelve kinds of wild flowers she 
has seen and liked. . . . Freddie Duke, 
Upson County, Ga., 11 years old, who 
carries wild flowers to his teacher,and 
his mother. Freddie writes, “Théy 
make our schoolroom look so nice.”. . . 
Mary Elizabeth Spurgeon, Washington 
County, Miss., 10 years old, who says 
she lives in the Delta and carries flow- 
ers to sick people to make them happy. 
... Emma Dean Morgan, Tangipahoa 
Parish, La., 7 years old. She likes to 
watch bees, humming birds, and other 
insects fly from one flower to another. 
, Shirley Swofford, Spartanburg 
County, S. C:, 11 years old. She writes: 
“One day my brother and I found a 
funny little yellow flower. We watched 
it, and it turned into a little green thing 
that looked like somebody’s hand. In 
the fall it broke loose from its stem and 
turned dark brown. The next year, 
there was a little yellow flower again.” 
... Other honorable mentions are Ver- 
nell Parham, Sussex County, Va., 10 
years old; John Fields, Tom Green 
County, Tex., 8 years old; Walter Fasz- 
holz, Prairie County, Ark., 11 years old: 
Jewel Sharkey, Attala County, Miss., 7 
years old; Bobbie Kate Inman, Talla- 
poosa County, Ala., 10 years old; 
George Pendleten, Logan County, Ky.., 
7 years old; Mary Evelyn Galloway, 
Florence County, S. C., 6 years old; 
Mary Jessie Hermes, Lavaca County, 
Tex., 7 years old; Eva Gay Taylor, 
Jones County, Miss., 9 years old; 
Irma Guillot, Avoyelles Parish, La., 10 
years old. 


JACK FROST 
By Edna Hamilton 
Jack Frost is such a merry fellow: 
He sugar coats the orchard trees, 


He steals big kisses from fall flowers. 


Oh my! Jack Frost is such a tease! 


Jack Frost is full of mischief ,.. but 
I like the things that Jack Frost 
makes, 
He frolics through the pasture fields 
And changes roofs to frosted 
cakes! 





Mothers, delight your little girl’s heart with a doll this 
Christmas. Or if she already has one, make some tiny, 
dainty new clothes, It doesn’t cost much when you 
use scraps. No. 2106 is a rag doll with separate hat, 
dress, and socks. No. 2100, with its four garments, 
‘ean be stretched to six, eight, or more by using dif- 
ferent materials, and means sartorial splendor for 
any wooden, china, or cloth young lady. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 60, 
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BRAND NEW s¥laumcaum 0 . me 
ens : os aaa ol 


WITH FEWER COUPONS! eee sti 
Now Bake Super Biscuits 








anal ith Robin Hood FI 
} ae Ip I 4 wit oOoin oOo WHITES our 
gd ) ij is Lady, lady, ring that Dinner-Bell for the “belt-bustin'est 
Saving Robin Hood's aluminum coupons is biscuits you ever served your men folks, because Robin 
so easy now... for you need mighty few 

of them to earn those bright new double Hood WHITE Flour is back at your grocer's! Yes, ma'am, 
boilers, sauce-pans, tea kettles, and perco- 

lators you need in your kitchen. There are and with Robin Hood biscuits served with ‘lasses, chicken 
coupons in every sack of the Washed-Wheat . 

Flour, and their value has increased! Buy gravy, or fresh-churned butter you'll have a dinner fit 
Robin Hood WHITE Flour at your grocer's 

now, and start saving these valuable cou- for the parson. Robin Hood guarantees your baking, for 


pons this very day. 


ese GL, Ria o— j 





this finer, whiter flour is super-milled from washed-wheat. 





Look for the words ‘‘WHITE FLOUR" on the sack... and 


vom, be. 
4 


buy yourself honest-to-goodness baking contentment. 


ner RRS 1 


WELL WORTH ANY SLIGHT EXTRA COST : 


a ey P He 17 o7 ge y 
‘s 2s y Le ya o68e st: /O , 
/ Wt CHEY Oack f Lud IU / Guarantee 


Robin Hood Flour is guaranteed to give you 
perfect satisfaction. Your dealer is authorized to 
refund the full purchase price with an extra 10%, 
if, after two bakings, you are not thoroughly sat- 
isfied with the flour, and will return the unused 
portion to him. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


Robin Hood Flour 
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... Out Beyond the Gas Mains 
with | 


TAPPANn 


L.P.” Gas Range 
































@ There’s not a city kitchen in the world that can boast 
more range efficiency than the beautiful modern Tappan 
LP* Gas Range brings to you! 


All these amazing features are yours with Tappan: 


— 


large utensils in use . . . Tel-U-Set times iT and signals 
} |f \\\ 

cooking operations .. . Chrome Visualite oven lets you see 

—> 


oa 


Oven bottom tray easy to clean, guaranteed never to burn 


y=; 
Divided-—Top, ag no crowding even with four 


your baking taking on richer, tastier browning. 





out . . . CleanQuick broiler ends broiling bother. Other 


conveniences you'll enjoy ... warming compartment, pot 


and pan storage, cutlery drawer and towel drier. 


See this modern range especially engineered for 


economical use with LP* Gas. 


*.P means Liquefied Petroleum, commonly called “Butane” 
or “tank” gas. Department F, The Tappan Stove Company, 
Established 1881, Mansfield, Ohio 


TAPPAN 


LP. Gas Range arnt 


gw * 


Mtns 


mm EVER WANTED OR DREAMED 9 % 


id 


E-523—Moonlight Waltz lends color and 
charm to this embroidered luncheon cloth. 


Red Clover doily to crochet for 
a gift. It is a charming addition to 
any table and it’s easy to make. 






















By BETTY JONES 








E-544—E mbroider these 
unusual pillowcases for the 
small fry in your family. 
They'll love them! 


Left—Hostess Joy—this cro- 
cheted apron will make a 
welcome gift, or add a touch 
of glamor to your “good 


black” dress. 


Below—Snowball dish mats 
crocheted in the popular pop- 
corn stitch protect your table. 





Left — Sparkling Crystal 
doily to make with your tat- 
ting shuttle. You'll love its 
fragile beauty. 

















Baby Blanket—Crochet this to 
keep your little “Cradle King” 
warm and happy this winter. 


INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS: 


Ten-cent and 38-cent items will be mailed separately. Nos. E-544 and 
E-523 are 10 cents each. All others are 3 cents each. Mail your order to 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


























a 
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Mrs. C. A. Keith, 2423 Alco Ave., 
Dallas, Tex., who has been using 
Skinner’s Macaroni for 15 years, says: 


"I believe 

Skinner’s 
Macaroni 
is the best 


macaroni 


money can buy" 








iUNG relieves pain. 
It*fights infection. 


It promotes healing. 









In tubes and jars 


at all drug stores. 
A NORWICH PRODUCT 


RECIPES 


From Here and There 


By SALLIE HILL 




















Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly be- 
cause it goes right to the seat of the 
trouble to help loosen and expel germ 
laden phlegm, and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you 
are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


| WE just had to ask our hostess, 


Mrs. Joe Elliott, Jefferson Coun- 


| ty, Ala., how she made her delight- 
ful buttered casserole. 


Now it can 
be yours, too. 


In a buttered baking dish, place a 
layer of English peas, a layer of as- 
paragus, and top it with a layer of 
sliced, hard cooked eggs. Season 
with salt and pepper and pour over 
it a can of condensed mushroom 
soup. Bake about 15 minutes. Serve 
with a congealed salad, crackers, 
and tea or coffee. Good! 


Baked Pork Chop 


We were talking about our fav- 
orite easy meals as we rode along 
in Virginia not long ago. Maude E. 
Wallace, the Old Dominion’s enter- 
prising state home demonstration 
agent, gave me these recipes for 
baked pork chop and chicken pie. 
I've tried both and they’re good! 


Brown four pork chops on both 
sides. Place in baking dish and put 
1 tablespoon uncooked rice on each 
chop. Then add one No. 2 can or 2 
cups cooked tomatoes. Bake for 1 
hour or more. When ready to serve, 
lift chop carefully with rice and 
baked tomato intact. Serve with 
green salad and drink. 


Chicken Pie 
In a buttered casserole, arrange 


canned chicken, chopped celery, 
chopped olive, and bits of butter. 
Pour milk over and top with bis- 
cuit. Bake until brown. Serve with 
other biscuits and butter and jelly. 


Easy Gelatin Icing : 

This easy recipe for icing cakes is 
the result of our visit to Collings- 
worth County, Tex.: all credit to 
Mrs. Dewey Malone. 

One tablespoon melted butter, 1 1/3 

cups powdered sugar, 1 tablespoon 

lemon flavored gelatin, 3 cups boiling 
water, pinch salt. 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. 
Add the melted butter, salt, and 
sugar. Mix well and spread quickly 
on cake while it is still warm, other- 
wise it will harden. This icing is 
especially nice for small individual 
cakes or mock angel food muffins. 


Sugared Pecans With Fruit Juice 

Something worth scraping the 
sugar bow] for is this delightful con- 
fection. Mrs. Burn Parker, Escam- 
bia County, Ala., favored us with 
the recipe. 

Two cups sugar, 1 tablespoon flour, 54 

cup milk, V2 tablespoon butter, juice of 

half lemon, grated rind and juice of 1 

large orange, 4 cups pecans. 

Mix sugar and flour well. Add 
milk and butter. Let boil and add 
fruit juice and grated rind. Cook 
until mixture forms soft ball when 


pecans. Beat until creamy and nuts 
fall apart. Turn onto brown paper 
and separate with two forks. You 
may stick two halves of nut togeth- 
er at this point. 


OLD SILVER 
By Margaret Hall Smith 


! wondered at the beauty of old silver 
And sought the reason for its precious 
« glow. 

Now that | have seen you at your work, 


lear, 
I think | know. 


For with each rub you blend a bit of love 

song 
Until it seeps into the luster bright, 

And so each generation adds its measure. 





Am | not right? 


layers of boiled egg slices, strips of’ 


dropped in cold water. Pour over . 
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no extra steps. Fleischmann’s 
Fresh Active Yeast goes right to 
work because it’s actively fresh 
... helps you turn out more deli- 
cious, finer-textured breads, rolls, 
dessert breads. 

Get Fleischmann’s Fresh Active 
Yeast in the familiar yellow label. 
See why it’s been America’s fa- 
vorite for over 70 years. 


Plan on plenty of praise when 
you serve up this Appetizing 
Apple Cake. What family could 
resist it—golden-brown, and full 
of the rich flavor you can depend 
on when you use Fleischmann’s 
Fresh Active Yeast. 

If You Bake at Home—you can 
always count on it for quick ac- 
tion, finer results. No waiting— 


Appetizing APPLE CAKE 


NEW TIME-SAVING RECIPE—MAKES 2 CAKES 

Seald 4 cup milk. 

Add and stir in % cup sugar, '4 teaspoon salt, '4 cup fortified margarine or butter, 

Cool to lukewarm. Measure into bowl % cup lukewarm water, 1 tablespoon sugar. 

Crumble and stir in 3 cakes Flesichmann’s Yeast, add lukewarm milk mixture. 

Add and stir in 2 eggs, beat in 2'4 cups sifted flour, beat until smooth, 

Add and stir in an additional 2'4 cups sifted flour, beat until smooth. 

Turn out on lightly floured board. 

Knead dough quickly and lightly“until smooth and elastic. 

Cover and set in warm place, free from draft. 

Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. 

When light punch dough down and divide into 2 equal portions. 

Form each portion into a smooth ball. 

Roll out into oblong pieces '4-inch thick and place in 2 well-greased pans 
(11% x 8% x 2 inches deep). 

Brush cakes with '4 cup melted fortified margarine or butter. 

Sprinkle with '4 cup sugar. 

Peel and core 12 apples. 

Cut into eighths and press one-half the apples 
into each cake, sharp edges downward and 
close together. 

Mix 1/4 teaspoons cinnamon, 1 cup sugar. 

Sprinkle over cakes. 

Cover and set in warm place, free from draft. 

Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 45 min. 

Bake in moderate oven at 400° F. about 40 min. 

Cover with pan for first 10 min. to thoroughly 
cook apples. 
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Me —1I was a jailbird 
at my own sink! 
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If I had the wings of 

an angel — but who 

could be an angel 

with pots and pans 
piled high after every 
blessed meal? Not 
me—not until S.O.S. 
came to the rescue! 
Really, there’s no other 
— just like it... 




















. .. im one easy operation: 
dip, rub, rinse —S.O.S. 
turns scorches, grease 
and dullness into shines. 
It's sturdy for tough 

jobs, gentle to precious 
aluminum. And S.O:S. 

is complete — the only 
cleanser you need! i 
Try it—you'll /ike it! : , 
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ae a ee eS 
S.0.S.— the magic cleanser — 


FREE is ‘‘first choice’’ with women 


everywhere. For free trial package, write 
The S.0.S. Company, 6274 W. 65th Street, 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


ig 2 
% 0 S the magic cleanser iy ls y} a 
oWew of pots and pans STi 7 


a ee 









BEAUTIFUL 
APPLIQUE 
QUILTS 


By BETTY JONES 







PPLIQUE quilts are usually more 
elaborate in design than piece- 


work quilts. This is true because a 


| piecework pattern must take a va- 


riety of scraps into consideration; 
beauty is the sole objective of an 
applique design. 

Some of the most beautiful of the 
applique patterns were submitted in 
our quilt block contest earlier this 
year. In these columns we give hon- 
orable mention to twelve home- 
makers. Their applique blocks were 
beautiful and well made. 

The Tulip is an old design with 
many variations. We received sev- 
eral, including a charming print and 
solid combination from Mrs. M. W. 
Stewart, Limestone County, Ala. 
(Fig. 1); and an unusually attractive 
applique-embroidery combination 
from Miss Elizabeth Penn, Jessa- 
mine County, Ky. A Vase of Tulips, 
an applique and piecework block 
made by Mrs. W. J. Powers, Law- 
rence County, Tenn., was attractive 
for its combination of colors and the 
neat needlework. (Fig. 2.) 

The rose came in for its share of 


‘| glory, too, in applique designs. Mrs. 

| F. H. Adams, Jackson County, Ga., 
E displayed good workmanship on the 
| very old design, Rose and Tulip (Fig. 
| 8), and Mrs. Lola Wright, Putnam 


County, Tenn., sent in a beautiful 


| Rose Bowl square. Each small rose 


was padded to give it more promi- 
nence and beauty. (Fig. 4.) : 

Perhaps the oldest of the rose de- 
signs is the Rose of Sharon. Mrs. 
Nellie J. Barron, Copiah County, 
Miss., (who also submitted an at- 
tractive Tulip square) sent us a Rose 
of Sharon block made in beautifully 
blended shades of rose and green. 
(Fig. 5.) 

Prairie Blossom (Fig. 6) is the 





YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 








EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, there are several things you 
just can’t overlook. The appearance of 
your shoes, for instance, is one of those 
things. It pays to keep Shinola on hand. 
In addition to improving your appear- 
ance, Shinola’s scientific combination of 
oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility, and that means longer wear. 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 






PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL 
COLORS 
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SINCE THEY WERE BABIES- 
THE QUINTUPLETS 


always used this for coughs of 


CHEST COLDS 


The Quintuplets have always relied on 
Musterole for coughs, sore throat and ach- 
ing muscles from colds. It instantly starts 
to bring wonderful, long-lasting relief! 
Musterole helps break up painful surface 
congestion, too. A white, stainless rub— 
just rub it on chest, throat and back. 

In 3 Strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole 
for average baby’s skin. Regular and 
Extra Strength for grown-ups. 





NOTHING 
LIKE 


GRAY’S OINTMENT 
FOR YOUR SKIN~— 

@ Extra soothing and comforting to externally caused 
itching, rash, tetter, pimples, irritations and minor cuts, 
sprains, burns and bruises. Contains wholesome and sooth- 
ing pine tar and other antiseptics. At all drug stores, or 
postpaid for 35e if yours has none, W. F. Gray Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


= GRAY’S OINTMENT 


eS HOW TO BUY STONES 





The answer is found in our free monument book. 
We pay freight. Write us now. 
u. $. MARBLE & GRANITE CO. 
A- 


Oneco, Fla. 
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QUALITY is the 
most important thing 
in a Water System! 


TAKE a 00d look at the water system 
you are planning to buy. Is it built to 
give you continuous, day in, day out 
service over the years? Is it big enough | 
to supply all the water you need—with 
plenty to spare for those future extra 
faucets, cow cups, bath fixtures and 
other water-using equipment you may 
install? The answer is “yes” to both 
of these important questions, if it’s 
a famous Myers Water System. 


Remember, the water system you 
buy is the most important investment 
you can make for better farming and 
better living. With a Myers, you are 
guaranteed first quality. Correct de- 
sign, oversize parts and precision fit- 
ting assure the long, economical service 
you want and are entitled to. 


There's a Myers Water System to 
meet your requirements perfectly. 
Complete line of Ejecto and Plunger 
Type models to supply an abun- 
dance of water for all needs. See 
them now at your Myers dealer's 
or mail coupon for free folders. 


Ask your Myers dealer for free Jack 
and Jill Jingle Book. 






Here and there and everywhere 
| You hear folks say with glee, 

“I own a MYERS, it never fails 
To do the job tor me.” 
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© 1945-6, The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. G-17 Ashland, Ohio 


Send free literature on items checked below. 
1 Water Systems ] Power Sprayers 
() Power Pumps (_] Hand Sprayers 
(] Hand Pumps * [| Hay Unloading Tools 
Care and Maintenance of Pumps and 
Water Systems 


NAME. 





TOWN 





R.F.D 


STATE 











name of the lovely block made by 
Miss Nettie Caskey, Lancaster 
County, S. C. Mrs. Louie C. Moun- 
tain, Jackson County, Ala., stitched 
a breath of springtime into her beau- 
tiful Dancing Daffodil block where 
eight golden daffodils nod gaily to 
each other. (Fig. 7.) 


The Iris and the Sunflower are 
two of the newer designs, and Miss 


| 


Annie Sue Manning, Madison Coun-_ | 


ty, Ala., did a very good job on both. 

















Fig. 7 


The tiny, regular stitches were es- 
pecially nice to note. An interesting 
variation of the popular Butterfly 
design was illustrated by Mrs. Cora 
Cox, Harrison County, Miss. She 
made the small back wings of the 
butterfly in a solid color to match 
the print she used for the large 
wings. 


One of the largest blocks was the 
Medallion from Mrs. John A. Hiers, 
Sr., Hampton County, S. C. Mrs. 
Hiers copied her square from the 
quilt given to her husband on their 
wedding day in 1889 “It is yellow 
with age, but it is still pretty,” she 
wrote. 


Mrs. Ida Davis, Cullman County, 
Ala., appliqued print onto a white 
background to make a charming 
Dresden Plate square. The prints 
are well blended to give an over-all 
pastel effect. 





MAKE BEAUTIFUL APPLIQUE 


UILTS like these would certainly add 

to the beauty of your room! You can 
make them, too. All seven of the de- 
signs pictured on these two columns are 
available from this office for 10 cents 
each. Don’‘t wait! Order your patterns 
now so you can sew while you sit by the 
fire these long cold evenings. Mail your 
order to Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 











WHAT I LOVED 
By Edna Hamilton 


TI loved the simple things of home,, 
The smell of fresh baked bread, 
The patter of rain on the metal. roof, 
And my quaint old four-poster bed. 


Evenings before an open fire, 

The milk house down by the spring, 

The old fashioned clock that stood in 
the hall; 

My heart yearns still . . . for the sim- 

ple thing! 























bed,” says Mrs. Egan. 


“Rinso’s Twin Advantages give me double help! 
“My white wash comes Rinso-WHITE so easily. 
Washable colors stay Rinso-BRIGHT. I’m proud 


to hang out such a sparkling wash.” 


YES, RINSO’S GENTLE 
CARE HELPS 

KEEP 
CLOTHES 


PET DRESS 
WASHED 
BRIGHT AS 





“My twins are outdoor girls,’’ says Mrs. 
Egan. ‘And how dirty they can get! But 
Rinso gets out even stubborn dirt easily. 
Clothes are still scarce—Rinso saves hard 
scrubbing —so, clothes last longer!” 

















DISHES 
WASH CLEAN 

FAST IN SOAPY- <¥% 

RICH RINSO. AND /e—— 


ITS SO EASYON ¢@ P<) 


MY HANDS! 


“TWINS are A HANDFUL”. rages 


says Mrs. John R. Egan of New Hyde Park, N.Y. f 
“Joan and Janice are 10 years old and red-headed. 
Always on the hop, they never stop till they're in 
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(00% AT YOUR-MIDDIES 


WELL MOM, 
yOU KNOW 
HOW GYM IS... 





On “gym” days the twins wear fresh, 
Rinso-WHITE middies to school. But 
after a session of rope-climbing or game 
of volley ball, gym clothes need deep- 
cleansing, soapy-rich Rinso suds again. 


RINSO IS 
ANTI-SNEEZE 


(PATENTED PROCESS) 
—the only granulated 


soap 98% free of irri- 
tating sneezy soap-dust 


AVOID SOAP WASTE 
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Your COAL or WOOD Heating Stove Will Give You | 












AUTOMATIC 
HEAT 


When You Install a 


3 Kitchedt 


*4 92... 
$5.95 


7“ Model 


Saves 25% of Your Fuel Cost 
Makes Your Home More Comfortable 


The RITEHEAT Regulator maintains room 
temperature automatically. It is not 
just a damper control. 


You simply set the dial for comfortable 
room temperature. Riteheat works on 
temperatures from 55° to 95°. 


Automatic thermostatic control gives you 
all the comfort of modern automatic 
heat. 


You can installa RITEHEAT in a few min- 
utes. No electrical wiring needed. No 
other regulator like it. If your dealer 
doesn’t have one, write today to 
Riteheat Regulator Company, Wide- 
ner Building, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





Exclusive Advantages of 
a Riteheat in Your Home 


Automatic room temperature con- 
trol. 


Saves 25% or more on fuel. 
Prolongs stove life. 
Holds fire longer. 


Eliminates fire danger from over- 
heated stove. 


Easily installed on all radiant or 
circulating heating stoves. 














GLASSES 
Are Flattering 


CARTER 





HETHER or not it is true, as 

gossip says, that the “Father of 
Our Country” was so vain as to 
avoid wearing glasses in company, 
|it is surely true of many “mothers” 
| of our country—and of their “sisters” 
jand their “cousins” and _ their 
“aunts” as well. 


stumbling along, doing a poor job 
of make-up, passing friends without 
speaking, failing to see spots on their 
clothes, always frowning! 


glasses that really make you look 
more distinguished, feminine, and 
attractive than ever, or can be so in- 
;conspicuous that no one_ notices 
| whether or not you wear them. 

| Glasses are no longer standard- 
ized as to shape, frames, lenses, 
bows. In fact, they are tailored for 
becomingness as individually as for 
‘proper vision help. When you try 
‘on glasses, watch these points: 
| Shape and size of lenses in relation 
to your features; width, depth, 
heaviness, color, and material of 
frames; height and weight of bridge; 
position of bows. 

Remember also, that rimless 
glasses are less conspicuous than 
any others, that shell rims blending 
‘in color with your complexion are 
‘comparatively unnoticeable, while 





























She’s decided to call it “Ex-Lax.” It’s so nice and gentle. 


There’s a youngster who knows her 
Ex-Lax! Its gentleness and its swell 
chocolate taste have made it a favor- 
ite among children all over the land. 
Mothers approve Ex-Lax, too, because 


it’s so dependable—so effective. Not 
too strong, not too mild, Ex-Lax is the 
“Happy Medium” laxative, America’s 
most widely used brand. As a precau- 
tion, use only as directed. 10¢ and 25¢, 


, |\rims in deep or contrasting colors 
' | definitely attract attention. 
If your face is yound, your glasses 


ishould be shaped to the eye orbit, | 


‘never round! An arched _ bridge 
gives length to the nose and makes 
the face appear longer. 

| If your face is square, beware of 
octagonal glasses. Choose deep 
lenses that follow your brow line at 
the top and that narrow toward the 
bottom. Bows should stem out from 
|the top of the frames. 

If your face is long and narrow, 
select deep wide lenses with 
straight, low bridge and center 
bows. ; 

If your features are large, shun 
small frames; they seem to coarsen 
the face. Choose large, well shaped 
lenses that follow the brow line. 
Frames should be rimless or have 
inconspicuous rims with a low 
straight bridge. 

If you have small dainty features, 
beware of conspicuous, eccentric- 
looking frames; harlequin frames in 
flesh color may give added interest 
to your face. 

As a general rule, neat, soft hai?- 
dos with an upswing are more flat- 
‘tering than too much fluff. Avoid 
‘hard, straight lines in both hats and 
hair-dos. 















BARGAIN SALE! New clean 
goods. Assorted, beautiful latest 
patterns. Useful, fine quality 
materials for stylish people, suit- 
able for aprons, blouses, skirts, 
children’s clothes, play clothes, 
pillow covers, shirts, etc. All usable 
lengths, from 6° to 44 yard or 
better. Many are selvedge to 
selvedge. Some seamed. 


nt 
Big Sewing Outfit 





GIVE and Patterns with Order 
Write today. SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only $1.98 
plus postage. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 





MORE AND BETTER CROPS 


Pritchard’s Farm and Garden Guide tells when to plant 
grain, vegetables, fruit, flowers and herbs for best re- 
sults; weather forecast month by month; when to set 
eggs for more poultry profits; when to breed for better 
livestock. Accredited principles of sun and moon, En- 
tirely new; not an almanac; no figuring. Complete for 
1947. 50c each; clubs of five, $2.00. Order now before 
sold out, Pritchard, 463 Umatilla Street, SE, Dept. 
10, Grand Rapids 7, Michigan. 


G. et Eom Now! 


| Order today the free beauty leaflets listed 

below. Mail your order to Sally Carter, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
Please print. 


(C) Beauty May Begin at Forty 
[) What Does Your Smile Reveal? 
0 Shining Beauty for Your Hair 




















Great American Sales Co., 2226 Silverton Way, Dept 229 Chicago 16, 11L 
. 


TOMBSTONES.. 


EIGHT PAID 

INE MARBLE and 
Setisfaction Guoranteed. Prices include 
lettering and Foot-stone. Catalog FREE. 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 


UP 





Box 70, Station F, Ationto, Georgia 
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0) What to Do About Pimples 
How to Give Yourself a Facial 








| Street or RFD County 





Too many go fumbling and! 


ive 
ITS WONDER- 








FUL THE WAY 
CLOROX RE- 
MOVES STAINS! 


MAKES TOILET 
BOMS FRESH, 
SANITARY, Too! 

















That is just plain silly nowadays | 
when “specs” can be glamour | 


‘a 





City. State 























WHEN ITS CLOROX-CLEAN... 
IT'S HYGIENICALLY CLEAN! 








Irs EASY to remove stains 
from toilet bowls and make 
them fresh, sanitary ... just use Clorox! It's 
important, too, for toilet bowls may be 
breeding places for disease-spreading 
germs ... and Clorox provides hygienic 
cleanliness. Use Clorox in routine cleaning 
of tile, enamel, porcelain, linoleum, glass, 
wood surfaces. Clorox is invaluable in laun- 
dering, also. It makes white cottons and 
linens fresh, sanitary, snowy-white (bright- 
ens fast colors). Directions on the label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


Years of unsurpassed quality and performance 
have made Clorox the choice of millions... 
it's always uniform ... it's always dependable! 

ee ee eee 
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New EASY WAY Makes 








1 wal 2 
Two Rows WSS 
OF STITCHES i 
FOUR LONG STITCHES 


TO PAD BUTTON HOLE 
Darn Stockings, Mend 








3 SIDE-WAY 
FINISH STITCH 














cea, eee eee tes | Mew! 
and Sew On Buttons, too! / 
Once dreaded by every /oproved. 
woman, now button hole NOW ONLY 
making becomes as easy as 

basting a hem with this $jo° 
sensations! new inven- a 
tion! ou’ll get twice as 

neat results in half the =, 
time, too! Fits ow sewing ‘ 
machine . . . attaches in a 

moment. Simple to operate. Comes com- 


lete with hoop for darning stockings, a button 
hole guide and easy directions in picture. Test 
at our risk now and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for 
prompt action, you will receive with your order 
the marvelous time-saving, eye-saving needle 
threader. Don’t wait but send your name today. 
SEND NO MONEY —ORDER NOW. Just 
send your name and when you receive your new 
improved button hole attachment and gift needle 
threader, deposit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges 
thru postman. Do this on the guarantee that if 
you aren't delighted in every way, you may re- 
turn purchase for full refund. Or send cash with 
order, we pay tage. Special .. . 3 for $2.50 

OW ... Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept 152-P8505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17 











Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your Cough 
Due to a Col: 


F 0 LEY’S Couch as 
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Size 
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two- 
Size 
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Sizes 
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When baby is cross because of 


“Childhood Constipation” 











SEASON'S SPECIALS 


8073—A beautiful basic for fall and winter. Sizes 
12 to 48. Size 36: 3% yards 39-inch material. 





3021—This classic jumper goes well with most of 
your blouses or its own shirtwaist. Sizes 12 to 44. 
Size 36: 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 


2765—The new slant on the front opening of this 
two-piece dress is quite flattering. Sizes 12 to 46. 
Size 36: 4% yards material. 


2764—Make this shirtwaist in sturdy washable 
“ cotton in a bright color. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 36: 3% 
yards 39-inch material. 


Se 


\ 
= 


LAN 


3014—This style is especially good for the large 
figure. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 36: 3% yards fabric. 
Za 
2743—This is an ideal dress for the schoolgirl. 
Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: 2% yards fabric. 


2792—The little girl will love this pretty 
jumper. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: jumper, 1% yards 
fabric; blouse, 1% yards. 

2751—This attractive dress is good for school- 
girls and homemakers, too. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 
16: 8% yards material. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 60. 








“It’s the laxative made especially for infants 


and children.” 


HEN your baby frets and fusses 

...when he’s cross because of 
“Childhood Constipation’’ ... it’s 
wise for you to do this: 


Give him Fletcher’s Castoria. It 
works thoroughly and effectively. 
Yet it’s so gentle, it won’t upset his 
sensitive digestive system. 


Unlike adult laxatives—which 
may be too harsh —Fletcher’s 
Castoria is specially made for chil- 
dren. It contains no harsh drugs, 
and will not cause griping or dis- 
comfort. 


And Fletcher’s Castoria has such 





Chattt Fletcher 
CASTORIA 


The original and genuine 


a pleasing taste that children really 
love it. They take it gladly, with- 
out any struggle. Caution: Use 
only as directed. 


Get Fletcher's Castoria at your drug- 
store today. Look for the green band 
and laboratory control number «on 
the package. 


‘VWetcher's Castoria Is mild 


WHE FLETCHER'S CASTORIA 
SY and Cimica tests. In veritice- 
5 @t Xhase tests, a Control Number 
PeaTS OF Rach bortie. 


filed only atter most caretul tabe- 


Jésr, Peis 
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"i never knew what comfort was 
til | got a CRANE water system’’ 


“This is the life! A tubful of hot water after a hard day in 
the field. Talk about relaxation! I never will go back to 
the days before I had my Crane water system. 

“It-saves Molly a lot of work in the kitchen, too. And 
plenty of running water in the laundry gets the job done 
in half the time with half the work. 

“That’s not all—our farm production is up because cattle 
and poultry get all the water they want, and I find more 
time for other jobs I have to do.” 

You will want the advantages of a complete Crane water 
system on your farm as soon as conditions permit. Talk it 
over with your Crane dealer the next time you are in town. 
He can supply and install everything you need to bring 
the benefits of running water to your farm as soon as 
products are available. 

CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


VALVES « FITTINGS « PIPE « PLUMBING « HEATING « PUMPS 


A complete CRANE water system includes 


PUMPS, PIPING, PLUMBING FIXTURES 
It brings you new conveniences 





ON THE FARM 


NE- 


IN THE BATHROOM THE LAUNDRY 


A) 







Typical of Crane's national distribution is the service rendered the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer through 42 Branches, 52 Wholesalers, and 
Plumbing and Heating Dealers in every community. 








A ROOM ALL HIS OWN 





By LILLIAN KELLER 





























@ Do you remember the first time you had a 
Maybe you were 
four; maybe you were 14; or were you grown 


room of your very own? 


before you had a whole room you could call 
your own? Every child should have some place 
to call his own, and Miss Keller tells us why. 


HAT are some of your earliest 

memories of home? Do you re- 
member a sand pile where you spent 
many happy hours, or a special cor- 
ner in your mother’s room where 
you could “play house”? 

If tiny tots are to be taught to 
be orderly, self-reliant, and depend- 
able, to amuse themselves and to 
enjoy their own company, they 
should have a part of a room, or 
better still, a whole room where they 
can keep and take care of their pos- 
sessions. Many children are re- 
minded every day of the fact that 
the house in which they live be- 
longs to their parents. Instead, they 
should be made to feel that the 
house in which they live belongs in 
part to them and that they are part- 
ly responsible for its care. Only a 
few days ago the little four-year-old 
in the picture above showed me with 
justifiable pride and true joy of 
possession his own small bedroom. 
Each piece of inexpensive furniture, 
each box and toy, and each article 
of clothing in it was his own and all 
of this meant so much to the eager, 
satisfied owner! 


Much imagination 
and a little money 
will go a long way toward furnish- 


Furnishings 


ing a room which will bring a great © 


deal of happiness and perhaps con- 
tribute much to the health and de- 
velopment of very young members 
of the family. The furnishings in a 
child’s room need not be expensive 
or pretentious, but they should be 
selected with the age of the child in 
mind. The surroundings of early 
childhood set the standards that 
often last a lifetime, so furnishings 
should be attractive, colorful, and in 
good taste. 
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If the child is old enough, a home- 
made studio couch with good 
springs and mattress can be used for 
a bed. Many times a child’s bed is 
rather expensive and the child out- 
grows it very quickly. A single bed 
or a studio couch will serve as a bed 
until the child is in his teens, or even 
longer. 

If possible, even small children 
should be allowed to select some of 
the furnishings for their rooms. A 
neighbor’s son is home after three 
years in the service, and he is hav- 
ing great fun clearing out and dis- 
carding childish possessions in his 
room. He left home a boy of 18 and 
he has come back a man of 21, How 
sensible his mother has been to leave 
his room as he left it, and allow him 
the satisfaction of discarding his 
seemingly foolish one-time treasures 
and selecting his new furnishings. 


In the room for the small child 
there should be one or two low 
chairs or window seats. These can 
be made out of soap boxes with soft 
cushion seats, or inexpensive hick- 
ory chairs may be painted gay col- 
ors and decorated with Mother 
Goose or storybook pictures. Chil- 
dren may not need to sit on the floor 
so much if low chairs are provided 
for them to use. Windows should be 
low enough for little eyes to see the 
interesting outdoors. Low shelves 
or boxes can be used for toys and 
books, and a low work bench where 
nails and hammer can be kept and 
used will prove worthwhile. 

Personal grooming of the young- 
er set may be encouraged by placing 
a low dressing table and mirror in 
the child’s room. Clothes are easier 
to hang up on low hooks, and pa- 
jamas and undies might get folded 





BALLOONS 


By Louise Moss Montgomery 


“When we need money for meat and bread 

It’s a pity to buy balloons,” she said, 

But the children looked so wistful-eyed, 

And the youngest wept and@the oldest sighed, 

Till she pulled the pence from her poor, frayed purse 
And said, “‘O, well, it could go for worse,” 

As she bought a beautiful blue balloon, 

A vivid red, and a dark maroon— 

And, as they sat them down to eat, 

No one noticed there was no meat! 






















up-and put in easy sliding drawers | 
if they are within reach of short, 
chubby arms. 





Linoleum and} 
other felt-base 
floor coverings are very satisfactory 
and come in interesting map de- 
| signs, blocks, and other juvenile pat- 
terns. Paint, water, modeling clay, 
scraps of cloth and paper, and other 
play materials dropped or thrown 
'on a linoleum-covered floor are easi- 
ly cleaned up. Soft, colorful, rag 
rugs can be used over the linoleum 
* |on cold, wintry days. 


Floor Covering 





If possible, a child’s room 
should be a sunny, cheer- 
ful room which its owner will gladly 
seek when he wants to sleep, play, 
or work. Thin, sheer curtains should 
be pushed back so the outdoors 
seems near; wallpaper and furnish- 
ings should be clear, bright, friend- 
ly colors; and if at all possible, the 
furniture should be just the right 


| Color 


CRRRORNIDOONA NOD RARRRRRS 











size. One ingenious mother used 
unbleached muslin for curtains and | 
appliqued on them big A B C’s cut | 
from scraps of soft blue, rose, yel- | 
low, lavendar, and green cotton ma- | 
terial. Printed chintz, glazed mar- 
quisette, or plastic coated fabrics 
make curtains which can be wiped | 
of. with a damp sponge or soft cloth. | 
There is even a promise now of cur- | 
tains made of unwoven cotton*ma- | 
terial which are so inexpensive they | 
can be thrown away instead of hav- | 
ing to be washed and ironed. 








The pictures which are 
to hang in this impor- 
tant room should be chosen with 
quite a lot of care and thought. 
Hoffman’s “Head of Christ,” “Baby 
Stuart,” “The Gleaners,” “The An-| 
gelus,” “The Song of The Lark,” and | 
and others equally well known may 
be selected with an idea of having 
the child learn good pictures. Such 
selections are always appropriate 


f » “for a room belonging to a six-year- 


Pictures 


AVERAGE ROOM 


*Slightly higher in Rocky Mt. Area 














old or to a 60-year-old. Mother 
Goose figures, drawings of animals, 
and other pictures suitable for little 
|children may be torn from maga- 
\ : = zines, tacked on the wall, and taken 
| down when the child tires of them. 
_| Little girls’ rooms can be frilly 
and feminine, with dressing tables 
| wearing saucy pink skirts, ruffled, 
tied-back curtains, and all the other 
| things so dear to the heart of every 
little girl. If you can find an avail- 
able room in your home, plan to 
furnish it for your youngest child. 
Many a little girl, because she had 
a room of her own, has had a taste 
of real homemaking in addition to | 
‘learning self reliance, the art of 
‘sharing, and true dependability. 





Paint for pennies with 
Kem-Tone! You still get the 
finest decoration money can 
buy. No wall finish is more 
beautiful, more durable. 
There’s none easier to use. 
Kem-Tone, the amazing 
synthetic resin and oil finish, 
miraculously thins with 
water — for your conve- 
nience and economy. It 
goes on like magic—even 
over wallpaper. Dries with- 
out “painty”’ odor in one 
hour. Makes rooms lovely 
to look at, lovely to live in. 





MAKE SANTA‘S SLEIGH! 















| WHAT could be brighter to add to 
your Christmas decorations than a 

| tiny sleigh filled with tiny packages? 
This shining sleigh is-‘9 inches long and 

| easy to make from cardboard. You may 
| fill it with nuts, candy, holly, or tiny 
| boxes wrapped to look like gifts. You 
| might even wrap a number of very 
| small gifts and put them in the sleigh. 
Let it grace your table, piano, or man- 
| tel. It takes honors anywhere! Send 
|3 cents for pattern and directions to |" 
|Home Department, The Progressive 
| Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Skipping! After she said: 
$4 * ” 
Play safe every time! 


LN 





BABY: (thought ) Uh-huh—taking chances—with me around! 

you: Well, Small-and-Worried-Looking? 

BABY: I am worried! When you cleaned my room today, you skipped 
putting “Lysol” disinfectant in the cleaning water. 


you: I’m out of “Lysol” right now. 


BABY: Then we'd better buy some —quick—what with germs maybe 
lurking around. The doctor said you can’t see germs. He said to use 
“Lysol”—a real germ-killer! 

you: That’s if someone’s sick. I wouldn't trust to just a washday 
bleach or cleanser then. 

BABY: Well, don't let’s chance getting sick! You can’t afford to skip 
“Lysol”—even once! 

you: You're right, of course. I'll get more “Lysol” disinfectant... and 
never miss using it, all over the house, when I clean! 


66 





MORAL: Every single time you clean 








.. . disinfect with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Brand Disinfectant 












On the Farm—disinfect 
contaminated barns, pens, 
coops ... treat bruises 
of stock—with “LYSOL.” 


More women use “Lysol” 
than any other household 
disinfectant. Highly con- 
centrated, economical. - 


“Lysol” Baby’s room: 
Quick, easy! Just add 
2% tablespoons to each 
gallon of cleaning water! 








BaF For tree booklet on fighting disease — send postcard or letter to 
Dept. G-46, Lehn & Fink, 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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IN A MINUTE!... 





COLD Dtecastiert Begins to Change to WARM smiles 


Rub MINIT-RUB on chest and back. 
1. IN A MINUTE, Minit-Rub begins to 
stimulate circulation, begins to bring a 
sensation of warmth. That quickly helps 
relieve surface aches and pains. 

2. IN A MINUTE, Minit-Rub’s wel- 
come pain-relieving action begins to 
soothe that raspy local irritation. 


MINIT-RUB 


The Modern Chest Rub 


3. IN A MINUTE, Minit-Rub’s active 
menthol vapors begin to ease that nasal 
“stuffiness” feeling. 


MINIT-RUB is wonderful for both chil- 
dren and adults. Greaseless! Stainless! 
Disappears like vanishing cream! Won’t 
harm linens. Get Minit-Rub—today, in 
the jar or the new handy tube. 






PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 








You start right when you measure the 
required amount of Clabber Girl into 
your flour... You are sure to get just 
the right rise in your mixing bowl, 


LIGHT from 


followed by that final rise to light 


the O and fluffy flavor in the oven... 
That's the story of Clabber Girl's 
balanced double action. 


For better baking use the baking powder 


/ ?” Guerasived by “NN 
' Housekeeping /=: 
, or 45 sovcarsto 





with the BALANCED double action 


CLABBER GIRL 





Heips You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease be- 
cause of loose, wabbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprinkled 
on your plates holds them firmer so they feel 
more comfortable. Soothing and cooling to gums 
made sore by excessive acid mouth. Avoid em- 
barrassment caused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 








Yardsand Yards- three pounds. 
BARGAIN|! Beautiful prints, 
checks, stripes,solids. Fast colors. 
ALL NEW Illustrated designs 

erns included with 


Srder, Only 31-39 pl 

order. On . plus stage. 

Sent C.0. D. Send NO MONEY. 

Just a penny postcard or letter, If not 
tisfied, return package an. your 
+O THE COLONIAL SHOP 

Best. 12-N Zeigier, lilinets 





This Home-Mixed 
Cough Relief Is 


Truly Surprising 


You may not know it, but, in your own kitchen, 
and in just a moment, you can easily prepare a 
really surprising relief for coughs due to colds. It’s 
old-fashioned—your mother probably used it— 
but for real results, it’s hard to beat. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granula- 
ted sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. No trouble at 
all. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2 ounces of Pinex from any drug- 
gist. This is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, well known for 
quick action in throat and bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really 
splendid cough syrup, and you get about four 
times as much for your money. It never spoils, 
and children love its pleasant taste. o 

It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, eases the soreness, makes breathing 





easy, and lets you sleep. Try it, and if not pleased 


your money will be refunded. 











Dwarf su mac— 
note the “wings” 
along the stem, 


By SADIE HATFIELD 


Useful Native Plant 


@ Colorful sumac, which we've 
seen growing from Texas to Vir- 
ginia, deserves a place in your 
plan for 


planting permanent 


beauty. It is easy to grow. 


**EFOW do you pronounce sumac 

and what is the correct spell- 
ing?” we are often asked. The dic- 
tionary gives two correct spellings, 
sumac and sumach. Either word 
may be pronounced 
“shoo-mack” or “sue- 
mack.” 

“T think it should be 
‘shoe make’ because it 
is used im tanning 
leather,” argue some 
folks. They have rea- 
son on their side but 
the word sumac came 
from an old Arabian 
word for a tree similar 
to ours. 

Among the many 
sumacs native to Texas, dwarf su- 
mac, also known as winged sumac, 
mountain sumac, or black sumac, is 
best for tanning light colored leath- 
ers. It is easy to tell this one from 
the others by the small wings or 
leaf-like growth along the stem join- 
ing the small leaves. 

The twigs and branches often pro- 
duce as much as thirty per cent high 
grade tannin. Although we use sev- 
eral million pounds of sumac tannin, 
most of it is imported from Sicily. 
The tannin produced in the granite 
hills of Georgia and Texas is said to 
be the best in the world, however. 

The prehistoric people, known as 
Basket Makers, who lived in the Big 
Bend of Texas evidently liked a 
drink made of sumac berries. Ex- 
plorers find great heaps of the 
berries near the old camping 


grounds. The natives used the three- 
leafed sumac berries, but the dwarf 
sumac makes a beverage that tastes 
much the same. 


The berries are 





Poisonous sumac. 


crushed, soaked, and drained. The 
liquid is sweetened and drunk as 
lemonade. Even today some people 
express a strong liking for it. 

My favorite use for sumac is to 
make colorful arrangements in vases 
and bowls to brighten the house dur- 
ing the winter. I use the velvety 
red berries with pine cones and 
evergreen branches, and now and 
then I put in fresh evergreens, 
which make it good as new. 

White sumac looks like dwarf su- 
mac except it has a 
thin, smooth stem on 
which the small leaves 
grow opposite each 
other. The under sides 
of the leaves are whit- 
ish-green. Because of 
its brilliant red fall 
leaves, the white su- 
mac should be used 
somewhere in the 
home landscape. It 
may or may not be in 
the yard about the 
house. Sumac may be placed along 
the road or in the chickenyard 
where the beautiful red color can be 
enjoyed. Barn lots are easily screen- 
ed with sumac and evergreens like 
cedar and cherry laurel. Such ever- 
greens are not only a minimum of 
trouble to grow, but they are ap- 
propriate for farm homes. 

One family I know left a stand of 
sumac on a hillside in front of their 
home so that they could see it when 
their summer flowers were gone. 
White sumac makes a brilliant show- 
ing in the fall. 


Large and small sumac trees may 
be taken up and moved in winter 
while the leaves are off. Half or 
more of the top should be cut back. 
Sprouts, pieces of roots, or cuttings 
may be planted instead of taking up 
a whole plant. Planting seed is the 
easiest and surest way to place su- 
mac where wanted, but it takes a 
year or two longer for young trees 
to make a good showing of leaves. 








Doilies to 


Treasure 























THE best pick-up work for these sit- 

by-the-fire nights is crochet—espe- 
cially crochet doilies. You can never 
have too many for yourself, and they 
are so handy for gifts! Big ones and 
little anes, fancy ones and plain ones— 
they all help to give your home that 
cozy, comfortable touch. 

Our newest cro- 
chet booklet, Doilies 
to Treasure, has di- 
rections for “more 
than 25 doilies, and 
all of them are lovely. 
Send 10 cents for 
your copy to Home 
Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Wake Up in a “WARM: 
Home Every MORNING: 





Model 420A with built-in 
Automatie Draft Regulator 

A sensation throughout the na- 
tion. Heats all day and all night 
without refueling! Holds 100 Ibs. 
of coal. Burns any kind of coal, 
coke or briquets. More than a 
million now in use! 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
114 West llth St. Kansas City 6, Mo. (O) 


Model 520 








COAL HEATER. 














Warm Morning 
Distributors 


SOUTHERN 
COAL CO., INC. 


BRANCHES: ATLANTA, praeanss- 
HAM. CHARLOTTE, CHICA 
DALLAS, SMITH, KANSAS city, 


FT. 
KNOXVILLE, LOUISVILLE, NASH- 
VILLE, NEW ORLEANS, OMAHA, ST. 
LOUIS. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 














COMPLETE 
READY 
a ” 


PATTERNS 





p> ALL DESIGNS 
> IN FULL COLOR 


Brand new edition written and edit- 
ed by leading quilt experts. Con- 
tains 31 modern and heirloom de- 
signs for both applique and 
patchwork quilt Cutting pat- 
terns and directions for each 
design. Dozens of useful tips on 
quilt and comforter making. 
Send just 10¢ today. 
aurer vee Fe EL AASURE 





















Enjoy fluffer, on _ ae 
quilts and comforters. Use 
superior Tay lor 
Made layer-bilt bat- 

ting. Quilts easier, 

handles easier, gives 
extra warmth with- 
out extra weight. 
Dept. P-10. 


TAYLOR BEDDING MFG. CO."seuuisetszze" Vs 


















Backaches, sacro-iliac of lum- ~— 
bago pains all benefit from the = Sf: 
comforting heat produced by — 
Alicock’s Porous Plaster. 
supports muscles. 
buy one now. 


relief, 











FAVORITE 
LAXATIVE 


MILLIONS 
For 30 YEARS 








se TRE on 
FOLLOW LABEL BIRECTIONS 














Understanding 
Church Hymns 
By ELIZABETH COLE 


@ On the day before Armistice 


Day, you may like to sing this | 


first hymn in your 


in the 


month’s 
church, thinking of “war” 


larger sense of the word. .. . It’s 
interesting to learn that the 





author of the second song, “Rock | 


of Ages.” 


lowly barn in Ireland. 


A few great 
hymns of 
Christen- 
dom have 
been misunderstood because of a 
superficial interpretation of one line 
or more. “The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War,” written by Bishop 
Reginald Heber (1783-1826) in com- 
memoration of the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, is such a hymn. It is 
charged that the hymn is military. 
However, it merely states what 


The Son of God 
Goes Forth to War 


was converted in a | 


Jesus Himself said as He contem- | 


plated the work of sin in the world. 
He cried that the Son of Man had 
taken up the sword. 

But this is not the point of the 
hymn. The consecrated Heber asks 
over and over, “Who follows in the 
train of the Son of God and of those 
of His disciples who have gained 
immortality in the history 
Church?” And he himself answers 
in some instances. 

Reginald Heber, as he went out 
to India, prayed, “O God, to us may 
grace be given to follow in their 
train.’ 


of the | 





” And he followed. When but | ! 


forty-three, a man of exceptional in- | 


tellectual gifts, he spent himself in 


physical effort too great for his over- | 


wrought heart; and he was added 
to that “glorious band, the chosen 
few, on whom the Spirit came.” 


For over 150 years, 
Rock of “Rock of Ages, Cleft for 
Ages Me” has been sung 


everywhere in the | 


in lowly estate have sung the praises 
of the Lamb of Calvary in the lines 
of the same hymn that appealed to 
Prime Minister Gladstone of Eng- 
land, who translated its phrases into 
Latin and into Greek. 

August M. Toplady, its author 
(1740-1778), was a very interesting 
person. A biographer says of him, 
“He had the courage of a lion, but 
his frame was as brittle as glass.” 
Another says he “was a man of ar- 
dent temperament, enthusiastic zeal, 
strong convictions, .and great energy 
of character. The same fervor and 
zeal... gave warmth, richness, and 
spirituality to his poems.” Like so 
many of his quick temperament, he 
was most humble in things of the 
spirit, always ready to acknowledge 
his shortcomings and his sins, quick 
to confess and to seek forgiveness. 
Like David, he could acknowledge 
the pit from which he was lifted and 
thank God that his feet had been 
placed upon a rock (the Rock of 
Ages). 

He was a man of education, but it 
was our Father’s will that he should 
be led to Christ by a humble Metho- 
dist preacher during*a service in a 
barn in an obscure part of Ireland. 

That his hymn is a statement of 
gospel truth is shown by the long 
life it has enjoyed and by the uni- 
versality of its use. 


(Condensed from. art of the 
book, “Hymn Stories,” ‘i Charles C. 
Washburn, published Whitmore 
dx Smith, Nashville, Tenn.) 


| 


Christian world. Men and women | 
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Zz, Give floors a “quickie” 
by putting a few drops of 
O-Cedar All-Purpose Polish 
on your O-Cedar mop. Keeps 
dust down,cleans witha gleam 
—whether your floors are 
painted, varnished or waxed. 
Remember, it cleans, polishes 
and protects all at one time, 
too, just as it does on your 


furniture! 


4. Hint for woodwork: Try 
adding a little O-Cedar All- 
Purpose Polish to your clean- 
ing water, together with your 
favorite soap or cleaner. Re- 
moves finger prints and grease 
like a breeze —leaves a lovely 
luster which helps protect the 
. Remember, it’s 
O-Cedar —"the greatest help 
in housekeeping.” 


paint. 


Loam O8 4g PFFuNG o> 


o ” Guaranteed by” 








ir 


Good Housekeeping 
J 


Ho, , # OFFECTIVE OR 
As 


O-CEDAR 


5 
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Beauty Treatments 


THAT SPARE YOU AND 
SPARKLE UP YOUR HOME 


/. Furniture appreciates a 
facial as much as you do—to 
keep it beautiful. A daily treat- 
ment with famous O-Cedar 
All-Purpose Polish gives 
grand results. And it’s easy. 
Just pour a little on a damp- 
ened cloth and dust with 
it. This triple-acting polish 
cleans, shines and protects— 
all at one time! 





= Try this same All-Purpose 
gleamer on water spots and 
minor scratches. It’s grand for 
sticky smudges, too—leaves a 
dry, gleaming finish that’s a 
beauty to behold! ( For deep- 
er rings and scratches, try 
O-Cedar Touch-up Polish.) 
O-Cedar All-Purpose Polish 
is used by more homemakers 
than any other brand. 





ALL-PURPOSE POLISH 


CLEANS = POLISHES = PROTECTS 


Quick—easy—no rubbing—to make refrigerators, 
venetian blinds, woodwork and other surfaces gleam! 
O-Cedar Corp’n, Chicago, Illinois; Toronto, Canada. 





“THE GREATEST HELP IN HOUSEKEEPING” 
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THE GREATEST BAKING POWDER 


IMPROVEMENT 
IN 50 YEARS! 


fz 





BAKINGS LOOK BETTER! 
THE FOOD CALCIUM in the new KC permits more 


even distribution of the fine, active ingredients 
throughout the baking powder. This promotes more 


@ uniform action—gives bakings the light, smooth 
@ texture and inviting rich appearance everyone enjoys. 
* 
s 


Z.: 


BETTER TASTE! 


New KC assures full flavor of other ingredients — 
in your baked goods you get no soda taste from KC., 


BETTER FOR YOU, TOO! 


* 

* 

@ KC makes everything you bake with it a valuable 
s 


J. 


source of FOOD CALCIUM—adding 2 to 5 times more 

FOOD CALCIUM than the fresh milk used in a baking, 
depending on the recipe. Thus KC joins milk as a 
fine source of this vital food element. 


At Your Grocers Now! 


BAKING 


POWDER 











FREE 


e BUTTONS 
e THREAD 
¢ PATTERNS 









LARGE PIECES 
FINEST QUALITY 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 


Approx. 4 pounds of the finest quality quilt wieone, yaaa designs, 
tapety fast omer werien, direct from the finest and most expensive 
dress manufact in the country! FREE BUTTONS, FREE HREAD, 
FREE QUILT PATTERNS! A bag * papowrigl - attractive buttons, 700 
Fre of fine white thread and new quilt patterns sent 
REE wah each order. SEND NO. MONEY. “Paste this ad on a post- 
y the postman $1.49 plus postage. SATIS- 

FACTION 4 GUARANTEED. You must be satisfied, or perder the quilt 
pieces; keep the buttons, thread, patterns and we'll refund full pur: 
chase price plus postage both ways. DON'T DELAY! WRITE TODAY! 


THE QUILTING BEE Dept. j08,"%25™ St. Louis 3, Mo. 


















27 original Parneanth -never 
before published — runners, 
doilies, place mats, all shapes, 
all sizes, all colors--fully illus- 


trated with directions. NAME 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Det. P, Shelby, N. C. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for which please send me, postpaid, 
your new booklet, "Doilies to Treasure” No. 1600, and 5 Free Leaflets 








SENT POSTPAID FOR 10 cTs. PLUS 
ADDRESS 





FREE 


CITY 


STATE 





eee eae ewe ee 


LEAFLETS 


OFFER GOOD ONLY IN THE U. S. 


SRI eno By Be pny A Beiy ® 
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Our Women 
Speak— 


About Starting Fires, Uncooked 
Fruit Cake, Persimmon Pie, 


Book Review 


sf 

N old tomato can filled with 

ashes and enough kerosene to 

wet the ashes makes a good safe fire- 

starter,” hints Mrs. O. L. Shockly, 

Greenville County, S. C. “Use an 
old spoon to measure the ashes.” 


“This fruit cake cre- 
Uncooked ated quite a sensation 
Fruit Cake at our home demon- 
stration club market,” 
writes Rebecca Dukes, Orangeburg 
County, S.C. “It slices easily, has a 
flavor just as good as the cooked 
variety, and can be made in a frac- 
tion of the time usually required.’ 
Two 15-ounce packages seeded raisins 
chopped fine, Y2 pound dried figs, V2 
pound dried ‘citron, VY pound crysta!- 
lized cherries, Y2 pound crystallized 
pineapple, 1 pound nuts, 4 pound each 
of candied orange and lemon peel, 
pound marshmallows (cut fine with 
scissors), 2 one-pound boxes graham 
crackers rolled fine, 1 pint cream, 
whipped (measured before whipping). 
Mix finely chopped nuts, fruits, 
crackers, and marshmallows _to- 
gether; add whipped cream. Mix 
until damp and sticky throughout. 
Place in mold lined with wax paper. 
Press tightly and let stand 48 hours 
in a cool place. Turn out and slice. 
Home-grown fruits may be substi- 
tuted for those in recipe. 


“Too many people 
Persimmons try to eat persim- 
Good in Pie mons before they are 

fully ripe,” warns 
Mrs. F. Roy Johnson, Hertford 
County, N. C. “If you wait until 
frost has touched them, they are soft 
and really luscious. Also, I'd like to 
share a persimmon pie recipe which 
I made up two years ago: 

“Make pastry for 9-inch pie pan. 
Press well ripened persimmons 
through a coarse sieve. Combine 2 
cups of this with 1/3 cup molasses, 
3 tablespoons sugar, 4 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, 2 beaten egg 
yolks, 2 tablespoons melted butter. 
Place in the uncooked pie crust. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees F.) for 45 minutes. 

“Make a stiff meringue by beat- 
ing 2 egg whites and adding 1% 
tablespoons sugar and 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice. Spread over the pie, 
and return to the oven to brown.” 


Janey Jeems, by 
Book About Bernice Kelly Har- 
Plain People ris. Jeems knew 
what he wanted— 
“heir-land” that passed from heir to 
heir, his children born in a “title- 
deed house,” and to be “ever-mind- 
ful and God-fearing.” Beyond the 
brush arbor where as a layman he 
helped hold services, he could vis- 
ualize a little church with a white 
steeple. As for Janey, the wife, a 
white tablecloth became one of her 
symbols of a higher standard of liv- 
ing. However, her life was complete 
in unswerving loyalty and love for 
Jeems and their children. Eager and 
hard-working, she lived each day in 
fullness and thankfulness. But even 
patient Janey had a thorn in her 
flesh: Valentine, with her beauty, 
mystery, and sorcery, was a constant 
threat to Janey’s happiness. 


The author has written a top- 
flight narrative. In the simple lives 
of Jeems and Janey, we recognize a 
pattern for successful family and 
community life. Pua & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., $2.50.) 


For every hint, timesaver, or recipe used 
in this column, we will pay $2. Mail your 
suggestion to Our Women Speak, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 




















GOES TO WORK IN YOUR KITCHEN 
@ Knox Stove Works, 


manufacturers 
of fine wood and coal burning 
ranges for over thirty years, made 
“Mealmaster" their masterpiece of 
design. Aware of the enduring qual- 
ities of firebrick under high temper- 
ature we have built this age-old truth 
into the firebox of your new Knox 
Mealmaster. Translated into terms 
of modern cookery, Knox's Firebrick 
lining of fuel compartment means the 
baking dependability of more uni- 
form heating—the economy and con- 
venience of a greater heat-retaining 
material and the assurance of lasting 
efficiency. 

With futurized styling, modern con- 
venience in every detgil, in shining 
white enamel, the new Knox Meal- 
master stands ready for a lifetime of 
adventure in cooking. See the Knox 
dealer in your vicinity or write the 
factory for free illustrated booklet. 


KNOX STOVE WORKS 
KNOXVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 














Watch for the Trademark on every article you buy. 








You can = 
have good 
light now. Aladdin 
offers you steady 
white, modern light at 
very low cost—light that’s 
unsurpassed even by elec- 
tricity for steadiness and whiteness. 

Aladdin Mantle Lamp is simple and safe—no 
pumping up, noise, or odor. Lights instantly. 


Aladdin Lamp 
burns only 6% oil, 94% air 


Initial expense is low and fuel cost is only 
about one penny a night. Thirty-three leading 
Universities testing all typesof kerosenelamps, 
reported that Aladdin gives over twice the 
light on half the kerosene (coal oil). 


Brighten up with Aladdin 


Really enjoy studying, reading or sewing with 
plenty of modern white light fom Aladdin. 
Stop fretting about eye-strain due to dim yel- 
low light. Get Aladdin, the low-cost Kerosene 
mantle lamp—and have bright light. 


lf High-Line Comes 
change Aladdins to electrics 


As soon as materials become available your 
Aladdin Dealer will have a simple little con- 
verter that will enable you to change your 
Aladdin into an electric in a few seconds. 


So why wait for 
ALADDIN 
precious eyesight 
beautiful Whip- tric Lamps,too,in mod- 
steady, bright, | washable Whip-O-Lite 
y name — Aladdin. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


modern light— 
—get an Aladdin | Electric Lamps 
O-Lite Shade, and ern styles and designs, 
white light, now. | shades to match. As 

© MANTLE 
Aladdin ?:2): LAMPS 





why risk your 

Lamp _ with a | yes, Aladdin has Elec- 

begin to enjoy | and with beautiful 

MANTLE LAMP | your dealer for them 
COMPANY 
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Wishbone Editor Presents — 


You will like the new cellulose wet mop we are using: 
It leaves no lint, wrings out easier, and is light in 
. . Cedar closet wallpaper now comes in a 
roll ready pasted and treated with DDT. 


weight. . 


for covering shelves, drawers, and closet walls. ... Have 
you tried using your vacuum cleaner to brighten up 
your suede shoes, bags, belts, etc? 





A new attachment for your sewing 
machine makes it possible for you to 
stitch up a rug. It cuts the loops and 
keeps them straight as it stitches. 


Who doesn’t want a nutcracker which 


It is splendid 





An aid in preparing chicken for stew- 


ing or fricassee is this new butcher 
knife. Made of carbon steel, it retains 
its sharp edge. 


The Broilermaster pays its way in 


will crack the shell without crushing today’s kitchen. It is useful for broiling 


the meat? Watch for this one. 





boiliny, frying, toasting, and grilling. 


To keep food mar- 
ket-fresh, consider 
snug fitting bowl 
covers such as this 
Klear-Vue set. 


Kitchen Matters 
By SALLIE HILL 


Tus editor is always amply re- 
warded for “time out” in Wash- 
ington to visit the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. A 
recent trip was no exception. Their 
new natural-color movie with sound, 
Freezing Fruits and Vegetables, is 
about the best 15 minutes of enter- 
tainment and education that has 
come my way. This film, which tells 
the freezing story step by step, is 
available for loan from your state 
agricultural extension service. By 
the way, there is a new bulletin 
available. Ask your home demon- 
stration agent for Home Freezing of 
Fruits and Vegetables. 


Brunswick Stew 


Early recipes of this highly sea- 
soned Southern hash no doubt in- 
cluded squirrel. Brunswick stew is 
made so as to render the identifica- 
tion of the ingredients difficult and 
should be barely thick enough to be 
eaten with a fork. It is rather uni- 
form in texture with particles of 
light meat, dark meat, and corn 
vaguely distinguishable in the pale 
tomato sauce. We are pleased to 
Pass on one of the four recipes which 
has been developed by J. G. Wood- 
roof and Ethy] Shelor of the Georgia 
Experiment Station. This recipe will 


make 5 gallons of stew, or enough 

for 80 servings: 
Twelve pounds beef, 10 pounds hog 
head, 2 pounds pig liver, 4 pounds 
chicken, 6 pounds tomatoes, 3 pounds 
onions, 3 pounds corn, 2 pounds pota- 
toes, 10 pounds broth, 31% bottles (49 
ounces) catsup, | tablespoon black pep- 
per, 1 tablespoons red pepper, 6 

tablespoons salt. 


Cook the liver until tender and- 


discard broth; boil the other meats 
until the meat is ready to fall from 
the bones; remove the bones and 
chop or grind meat. Strain the broth 
and cook with finely chopped toma- 
toes and onions for 1 hour. Add 
cooked, mashed potatoes, corn, cat- 
sup, seasoning, and meat; and cook 
slowly for 1 hour, stirring constantly, 


Pecan Storage 

How to prevent pecans from go- 
ing stale? . Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute offers this solution: “To can, 
the meats are first heated and dried 
in a slow oven, then packed hot in 
hot sterilized jars. After that, they 
may be either processed 15 minutes 
in a boiling water bath with the 
water 2 inches up on the jars, or ina 
steam pressure canner for 10 min- 
utes at 5 pounds pressure. 

“Oklahoma scientists also report 
success in keeping nut meats fresh 
for two years in freezer lockers.” 
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Drighien your lief 


Your house stays “winter-bright” when 
Perfection keeps you warm! 
Because Perfection heat is sootless, 


smokeless and odorless—walls 





stay cleaner, floors and home-furnish- 


ings stay brighter. 


Lighten your labors! 


Just turn a Dial—that’s all the work you 
do to get any degree of heat you want— 


instantly! No coal to carry, no fires 





to build and tend, no ashes to empty, no 


soot-streaked walls to clean. 


with PERFECTION Oil-Burning Heaters 
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MODEL 2205 
SPACE HEATER 
equipped with 
Perfection’s fa- 
mous “‘Heat Di- 
recting’’ Shutter! 


Constant Uniform Warmth with PERFECTION ! 


Wake up winter mornings in a house 


Model 750 ‘‘Fire- 
light ‘Perfection 
Portable Heater 
Millions of port- 
able Perfection 
Heaters are now 
in use for dozens 
of uses from bath- 
room to chicken 
brooder, or any- 
where in between 
where “spot” 
heating is needed. 


Perfection-warm . .. all over. 
You don’t need a basement or any altera- 
tions to your present dwelling to enjoy this 
modern day and night warmth without 


work. Investigate Perfection ... it means 





better living wherever you live. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Ranges and Heaters 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY © 7850-B PLATT AVENUE © CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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“COLD 


BUG” 


GOT YOU ALL STUFFED UP ? 











NOW 

LET HER TRY 
AND 

BREATHE / 


MENTHOLATUM 
quick f 






@ When that nasty old ‘‘Cold Bug”’ 
clogs up your nostrils, has you gasp- 
ing for breath—quick, reach for 
Mentholatum! Spread it in each 
nostril and snuff well back. Instant- 
ly it starts to lessen congestion— 
thin out thick mucus—soothe irri- 
tated nasal membranes. Soon you 
can b-r-e-a-t-h-e! Don’t let the 
“Cold Bug” keep a strangle hold on 
your breathing— get cooling, sooth- 
ing Mentholatum. Economical 
3-oz. jar 60¢, 1-oz. jar 30¢. 


USED FOR OVER 50 YEARS TO COMFORT COLDS! 





NOTICE is hereby given: 





NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no— not one—is like 
Skinner's Raisin-Bran, 

the original Raisin-Bran. 


This Raisin Bran is NOT merely 
40% bran with some raisins 
thrown in. It IS crispy Skinner 
Flavor Flakes (whole wheat 


The ORIGINAL 


and bran Flakes) AND sweet 
California raisins, You can 
easily taste the difference in 
crispness. 


’ NOTICE is hereby given 


that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no—not one—is like 
the original Raisin-Bran. 


SKINNER’S Raisin-Bran. 





Buy safely from our advertisers. They are 








reliable and guaranteed. 
MICHIGAN 


#0) TULIPS 


; ‘| BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs, 
marvelous assortment of 
flaming rainbow colors guar- 
anteed to flower 4 years. 


e* nD NO MONEY. 
so : 

















ORDER NOW 

AY LATER. Bulbs reach you in 
time a fall planting for only $1.69 plus 
c.0.d, postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Prompt action brings you 12 


genuine Dutch Iris bulbs as a BONUS. Act now. 
Send your name and address to. 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. RB-1604 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 


places. Kills 
. 


Toxit KILLS 





breeder Search, 8D! » ORS, sida t 53 Uss 
sete Seen Sree 
idiosi: TOXITE LABORATORIES, Bx 25, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
PRE THREAD and 
BOOK with 
QUILT PIECES « 
CUT FROM DRESS Goons " 


Large, colorful, carefully selected p: 
percales, can ae oe en 
a only $1.49 plus postage. FREE—500 
yds. white No. 50 thread free and large 
vuilt book filled with Pages of actual size 
Patterns, pretty pictures in colors, p! 
suggestions and quilting information—all free. If not opiates 
return quilt pieces, keeping free thread and free 
refund your $1.49 plus all postage spent both ways, You can’ tlose 


one penny. Order now. d no money. aan — today. 


KNIGHT’S REMNAN 
Dept. 305-M 30 W. Washington Chicago 2, Hlinois 
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| What’s Your 
Popularity Problem? 


By RUTH RYAN 


e EAR R. R.: I am sixteen years 

old. My boy friend wants to 

see me on Wednesday night, but 

Daddy won’t allow it. He thinks that 

dating on Saturday and Sunday is 
enough. What do you think?” 

F, L. E., North Carolina, 


I’m sure your daddy is pyr : 
oO 


your own good, because a gir 
your age should get plenty of sleep 
on school nights. And in the sum- 
mer, a farm girl should be about as 
busy during the week as she is at 
school in winter. However, if your 
boy friend can’t come any time but 
Wednesday, maybe you could work 
out a compromise. During school 
months, you could get your lessons 
in the afternoon and swap chores 
with somebody else in the family. 
And all during the year, you might 
give up either your Saturday or Sun- 
day date for the Wednesday one. 


“Dear R. R.: I’m 19 and I’m mar- 
ried, but now my husband and I are 
separated. He is overseas and will 
not give me a divorce, Should I date 
or wait and give my husband another 
chance?” M. S. W., Tennessee. 


Unless he has done you a dread- 
ful wrong and doesn’t seem to be 
sorry, I hope you'll give him anoth- 
er chance. It takes courage to m: ake 
a success of a wartime marriage, but 
it can be done. Or even if you think 
the whole case is hopeless, it would 
be better not to have dates until 
you actually are divorced. 


“Dear R. R.: I think a lot of a 
boy who is ten years older than I am. 
However, he goes with a married 
woman whose husband is in service. 
Then he comes back to me. What 
should I do?” N. D., Kentucky. 


Consider carefully: before you 
date him again. Do you really think 
a lot of a boy who is trying to take 
what belongs to another man? I 
believe you must know boys of a 
higher type. 


“Dear R. R.: What can I do for 
bad breath?” C, D., Virginia. 


If you brush your teeth regularly 
and thoroughly after eating, and use 
an antiseptic mouth wash, and if 
your elimination is perfect, your 
breath should not be unpleas- 
ant. If it is, have a dental examina- 
tion and treatment for any decayed 
teeth or other mouth troubles. If 
none are indicated, have a thorough 
physical check-up. - To help elimi- 
nation and to cleanse the system, 





drink the juice of a lemon in a glass 
of hot water a half-hour before 
breakfast, drink several glasses of 
water and fruit juices during the 
day, eat plenty of fresh vege’ables. 


“Dear R. R.: How can I ‘show up’ 
my girl friend? When I get a new 
boy friend, she delights in taking 
him away from me and then drop- 
ping him. She’s prettier than I am 
and can ‘twist boys around her little 
finger.” Not long ago, when I was 
double dating with her, she kept 
flirting with my,date, and the next 
night he went out with her. Should 
I date him again?” H. L., Florida. 


Maybe you imagine she flirts with 
your boy friends and tries to take 
them away from you. Perhans she is 
just trying to be friendly with every- 
body in the crowd, and there’s noth- 
ing wrong with that, as long as she 
doesn’t monopolize your da‘e. If 
you are so busy being jealous that 
you can’t have a good time, that 
may be the reason your boy friends 
don’t come back. Just remember 
that a girl who is fun and a good 
sport is more likely to be popular 
than a girl who has beauty and no 
personality. If your girl friend really 
is deliberate about trying fo take 
your boy friends away from you, the 
worth-while boys will soon see 
through her. 

Go out with the boy she dated if 
you like him. Unless the two of you 
are engaged or have an “under- 
standing,” he has a right to date 
other girls, just as you have a right 
to date other boys. 


“Dear R. R.: What is the correct 
way to congratulate a new!y married 
couple?” H. S., North Carolina. 


Congratulate the bridegroom, but 
never the bride. It’s better to wish 
her happiness; and if it’s just after 
the ceremony, perhaps tell her how 
pretty she looks, 


“Dear R. R.: A boy I know got 
married just before he went over- 
seas, and he has my picture. Should 
I write and ask him to send it back, 
or should I wait to see wheter he 
will send it anyway?” E, B., Texas. 


If you and he were just friends, you 
shouldn’t expect him to send it back. 
However, if you were engaged to 
him, he should send it without be- 
ing asked. In either case, if you want 
it for some special purpose and can’t 
get another print, you might write 
and ask him for it. Otherwise, just 
let the matter drop. 
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The Problem of the Crippled |* 


By B. E. 


ep OCTOR, are there many cripe 
pled persons in the United 
States?” 

According to a recent stateme1-& 
by the Federal Security Agency, 
there are 2,500,000 people in the 
country suffering from permanent 
bone, joint, or muscle disabilities. In 
addition, there are over 130,000 to- 
tally blind persons, 65,000 totally 
deaf persons, and more than 1,500,- 
000 hard-of-hearing folks. Also, 
there are almost 4,000,000 who 
have some sort of heart trouble, 
while 680,000 have tuberculosis. 
Much of this deafness, blindness, 
and bone and muscle disability is 
the result of accidents, infections, or 
preventable diseases. 


“What is being done to prevent 
crippling?” 

Progress is being made by the 
treatment and prevention of infec- 
tious diseases, by improved methods 
of correcting congenital defects, and 
by the prevention of accidents in the 
home, at work, and on the road. An- 
other preventive factor is the im- 
provement in nutrition and better 
conditions in the home, with the 
provision of better medical service 
for the family. 

It is only in recent years that or- 
ganized attempts are being made, 
by scientific methods to prevent crip- 
pling. The causes of crippling are 
now being studied and methods for 
its prevention and relief are be- 
coming available at orthopedic 
clinics and hospitals. Best of all, 
these services are being made avail- 
able for rich and poor alike through 
funds provided by national and 
state societies for crippled children. 


“What are some of the causes of 
crippling?” 

The causes of crippling may be 
listed under the following four gen- 
eral heads: 

1. Developmental or nutritional: 
This includes such diseases as rick- 
ets, curvature of the spine, and con- 
ditions which interfere with the 
growth of bone. Rickets as a 
crippling disease has been largely 
eliminated since children are dressed 
in clothing which allows the sun to 
reach large areas of their bodies. 
Along with this has been the wide- 
spread use of cod liver oil and a bet- 
ter balanced diet. The causes of 
spinal curvature and some other 
bone diseases in children are not 
definitely known, but early detec- 
tion and proper care will prevent 
much of the deformity and crip- 


TIPS FROM READERS 


A DISCARDED pocketbook 
_ makes an ideal kit for salve, 
medicine, and first aid equipment 
needed in the stock barn,” writes 
Mrs. Nora Stephens, Prentiss Coun- 
tv, Miss. “It has compartments 
which keep things in place, and the 
bag can be hung where it will be 
handy and safe. And if you have 
any poisons in the medicine cabinet, 
push two pins crosswise.through the 
cork, Even in the, dark, they will 
warn a person to ‘beware’,” adds 
Mrs. Stephens. 


@ A toy broom has become a use- 
ful item to Mrs. C. H. McManus, 
Franklin Parish, La. She writes: “I 
use a child’s broom for sweeping un- 
der hot water heaters and other 
places that are hard to get to. It is 


good also for brushing around win- 
dows and sweeping out corners.” 


A 


WASHBURN, 


M. D. 


pling which might otherwise result. | '_- 
| 


2. Congenital defects: The most 












common of these are club feet; dis- | 


location of the hip, torticollis or wry 
neck, and cleft palate. Early treat- 


ment in an orthopedic hospital offers | 


the best chance of relief for these 
unpreventable conditions. 


8. Infectious diseases: The most | 


important of this group includes in- 


fantile paralysis, tuberculosis, osteo- | 


myelitis or bone infection, arthritis, 
gonorrhea, and syphilis. Probably 
one-fourth of crippling during child- 
hood is caused by infantile paralysis. 
However, modern treatment is do- 
ing much to reduce permanent seri- 
ous defects of this disease. Bone and 
joint tuberculosis, which a few 
years ago was commonly caught 
-from diseased cattle, is now rarely 


due to the bovine or milk-borne | | 


bacillus. This has been brought 
about by the rigid inspection of 
dairy cattle and the pasteurization 
of milk. And with better and more 
extensive treatment of gonorrhea 
and syphilis, these diseases are now 
leaving fewer blind and crippled 
victims in their wake. 


4, Traumatic: This is. crippling | 


due to injuries. Birth injuries, which 


result in spastic paralysis, may be | ' 


prevented by better obstetrics tech- 
nique. Motor vehicles are estimated 
to have been the cause of more than 
28,000 deaths and 80,000 perma- 
nent disabilities during 1942. Home 
and occupational injuries caused an 
additional 50,000 deaths and about 
200,000 permanent disabilities dur- 
ing the same year. 


By MARY AUTREY 


@ Our Home Management Editor, 
Lillian Keller, suggests that you use 
salt to make your iron move smooth- 
ly. Simply sprinkle a bit of salt on 
a piece of waxed paper placed near 
the ironing board. When iron seems 
a bit sticky, run it lightly over salt. 


-®@ If you must put up and take 
down your clothesline each time you 
wash, you'll like this solution offered 
by Miss Annabel Davis, Jackson 
County, West Va.: “I fastened a 
harness snap to each end of my line 
and put screw eyes where the line 
was to be fastened up. Now I put 
it up and take it down quickly.” 


@ Mrs. John Crabtree, Caroline 
County, Va., likes to save the good 
buttons from old garments. To make 
it easier to find them, she ties All 
buttons of a color together. 
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HOW TWO EARLY BIRDS 
FOUND A HOME 








I ne one 


achy, due to the need of a laxative. 
“Honey, we can’t live in hotels for- 

ever,” says her home-loving husband. 

“Let me fix youa glass of Sa! Hepatica.”’ 


7 A.M. ““No house-hunting for me to- 
day,“ moans Mary, “even if those 
advertisements do sound wonderful.” 
She’s awakened feeling sick and head- 
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Sal Hepatica helps counteract excess 
gastric acidity; helps turn a sour stom- 
ach sweet again too. 


9 A.M. They discover a dream house 
—before anyone else does! Lucky thing 
they started so early. Good thing they 
thought of Sal Hepatica. 3 out of 5 doctors interviewed in a 
national survey taking 
Sal Hepatica—so next time you need 
a laxative why don’t you try it? 


Taken soon after arising, this gentle, recomunend 
sparkling saline laxative brings ever- 


so-easy relief—usually within an hour. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR about the efficacy of this famous prescription! Sal Tlepatica’s active 
ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica today, remembering this 
caution:—use only as directed, 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, speey 


SAL HEPATICA 


TUNE IN; § “MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”—Wednesday nights, NBC Network 
“BREAK THE BANK”—Friday nights, ABC Network 
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the door easily and gently. 


of our 4000 dealers. 


Tomok 


Flavor-Saver Dual Burners, es- 
pecially engineered for L. P. Gas 
and guaranteed for life. Saves up to 
39% of your fuel @ Veri-Clean com- 
pletely removable broiler © Hoidheat 
Oven Seal, keeps heat in the oven 
and out of the kitchen @ Patented 
Soft-Actionovendoorspring @ Seam- 
less rounded corner Porcelain En- 
amel oven and broiler @ Sturdy One- 
Piece Porcelain Front frame construc- 
tion @ One-Piece Monotop @ Easiest 
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You'll never know how quick and convenient cooking 
can be until you use the new CALORIC L. P.* Gas Range. 
Flavor-Saver Dual Burners give you hot heat for fast frying 
and boiling —simmer heat for slow cooking—keep-warm 
heat while you’re dishing the meal. An Automatic timer 
turns your oven on and off, and CALORIC has even added 
a patented Soft-Action oven door spring so you can open 


CALORIC gives you new ease in cooking, new beauty 
in design. CALORIC is the easiest range in America to 
keep clean. See the new CALORIC L. P. Gas Ranges at one 


Caloric Stove Corporation, Widener Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 


*L.P. Gas is often called “bottled” or “tank” gas. It does away with build- 
ing fires. Saves pumping or priming stoves. L.P. ‘ star 
heat at the turn of a valve for anyone who lives beyond the city gas limit. 


seE CLOUT FIRST... 


as gives instant 
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range to keep clean @ Automatic 
Oven Timer—times your baking for 
you @ Telechron Time Check— 
counts the cooking minutes, 





GAS RANGES 





SERVING 


HOMEMAKERS 


SINCE 1890 
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Preserve Your Persimmons 


By WINIFRED LEVERENZ 


HE large tame _ persimmons 

which begin to ripen in early fall 
have always been a delicacy for 
birds as well as people. If the birds 
would leave the fruit alone, it would 
remain on the trees in good condi- 
tion for several months. However, in 
order to protect the fruit, it should 
be gathered when firm and just be- 
fore it gets ripe enough for eating. 
Then it can be canned or frozen 
when it ripens. Here are several 
ways to preserve the fruit: 


Gather firm, sound fruit 
just before it is ripe 
enough for eating. Wrap in news- 
paper or tissue paper. Store in a 
cool, dark place. If storage tempera- 
ture is about 40 degrees F., as in a 
refrigerator, persimmons will keep 
6 to 8 months. If the temperature is 
between 60 and 70 degrees, they 
will keep three or four months. 


Canning Method I. Wash ripe 

fruit. Remove stem, 
peeling, and blemishes. Crush 
fruit and remove seed. Add 1 table- 
spoon sugar per cup of pulp. Put in 
top of double boiler and heat until 
the fruit is simmering. Remove from 
fire. Add 1 teaspoon lemon juice to 
each cup of fruit. Pack into hot jars 


Storing 


or R enamel cans. Allow % inch 
headspace in jars and % inch in cans. 
Seal according to type of container 
being used. Process in a waterbath: 
pint jars, 20 minutes; quart jars, 25 
minutes; cans, 15 minutes. 

Method II. Select fruit that is 
ripe, but not too soft. Wash well. 
Remove stem and any blemishes, 
especially near the edges of stems. 
Pack into clean jars or R enamel 
cans. Cover with boiling syrup 
made with 1 cup sugar and 2 cups 
water. One teaspoon lemon juice 
per quart adds flavor. Place con- 
tainers without lids in water bath 
with water to neck of jar. When the 
water boils, count steaming time. 
Steam: pint jars, 10 minutes; quart 
jars, 15 minutes. Press down and 
seal according to type of lid being 
used. Put back in water bath. Cover 
containers with hot water. Count 
time when water boils. Process: pint 
jars, 20 minutes, quart jars, 25 min- 
utes; cans, 15 minutes. 


Prepare the same as in 
Method I for canning 
except for the heating. Add the lem- 
on juice immediately and stir well. 
Then pack into airtight containers. 
Seal and freeze immediately. Store 
at 0 degrees F. temperature. 


Freezing 


Children’s Book Week 


By SALLIE HILL 


Books Are Bridges is the chal- 

lenging slogan for Children’s 
Book Week, Nov. 10 to 16. Our 
theme suggests the high adventure 
of reading that takes the mind and 
spirit on journeys of discovery. For 
practical guidance, here is a list we 
personally recommend: 


@ Star Mountain and Other Leg- 
ends of Mexico, by Camilla Camp- 
bell and Ena McKinney. Are you 
looking for a beautiful book which 
instructs as it entertains your child? 
Then go no further. Interwoven 
with fact and fancy, the stories pro- 
vide a “bridge” to understanding 
the background and peoples of 
Mexico. Delightful illustrations add 
emphasis and meaning. We predict 
that grown-ups will find an excuse 
to read this book to children more 
than once! (Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., $2.50.) 


@ A Farm Story, by Elsa and Ruth 
Nort. Illustrated by Masha. Masha, 
the artist, has presented for the tiny 
children little Kassie and how she 


made friends of the animals on the - 


farm. Children will love the 17 full 
pages of delightful color pictures. 
(Harper and Brothers, Pub., New 
York City, $1.) 


@ Arabian Nights, collected and 
edited by Andrew Long. Illustrated 
by Vera Bock. For half a century, 
boys and girls have delighted to 


read and hear The Arabian Nights , 


Entertainment. In this new edition 
some of the old stories are omitted 
and some new ones added. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York 
City, $2.) 


@ The Wonderful Day, by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth. The 10 to 14 
group will hail another popular 
“Sally Book.” Gentle, lively, re- 
sourceful little girl that she is, her 
wonderful day results in saving 
Fiue Bushel Farm. Helen Sewell’s 
beautiful illustrations are done in 
fine old steel engraving technique. 


(The Macmillan Co., New York 
City, $2.) 


@ Red Silk Pantalettes, by Martha 
Barnhart Harper. Would you like 
to know how young girls spent 
Christmas in the 1850’s — their 
parties, clothes, friends, weddings? 
Martha Jane’s experiences are made 
even more real by means of Betty 
Morgan Bowen’s illustrations. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York City, $2.50.) 


@ Wild Palomino, by Stephen Holt. 
Des Harmon’s chief aim is to clear 
his father’s ranch of debt before he 
returns from the South Pacific. How 
the phantom stallion “Rocket” con- 
tributes to the plans makes good 
reading for juveniles. (Longmans, 


Green & Co., New York City, $2.) 


® Wakaima and The Clay Man, by 
E. Balintuma Kalibola and Mary 
Gould Davis. For long nights, here 
are delightful folk tales of the Ba- 
ganda Tribe of East Africa. Curi- 
ously enough, some of the stories 
closely resemble Uncle Remus. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City, $2.) 
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New, Easy 
1-2-3 WAY 
with Any 
SEWING 


D 

OF STITCHES 
MAKE FouR LONG 
STITCHES TO PAD 
BUTTON HOLE 


Why Pay More! 


Also Used to Darn Any Holes or 


Tears, Attach Zippers, Quilt, Stitch, 
Mark Linens, Sew on Buttons, etc... 


in One-Half Usual Time! 


No longer need you dread making button holes! 
Now, with our invention, it’s as easy as basting! 
make button holes twice as fast as 


to fit any sewing machine regardless of 
So simple to use, even a ten-year-old girl can 
i other_uses, too! Darn stockings 
fectly, mark linens, lace curtains and clothing 
ar faster, easier and better than before! With it 
‘ou'll also be able to sew crossways, backwards, 
rwards or in ANY direction! We send you com- 
lete invention, including Button Hole Ruler, 
oop, Illustrated Instructions, etc.! Order NOW! 

fave time and money! 

threader with which 


FREE! a"tiimece 
may thread even 


you 

— thread in the dark! Also, handy 3 

thimble! Don’t delay. Send order TODA 

Simply mail nny 
SEND NO MONEY! oo or letter. 
. hen pay your 
mailman 69c plus 
tage charges. Or, if you send money with order, 
JE pay postage. We GUARANTEE that our 
Button Hole aker will work as well or better 


For promptness we will 
send marvelous needle 


re. cus- 
tomers. You SPECIAL! 
3 for $2.00! Order NO 
WESTERN STATIONERY COMPANY 
Dept. 533-M TOPEKA, KANSAS 


SEW 
- 


Each Kit Contains 








Kit of luxurious 
rayon taffeta, deli- 
cate Val lace and 
fashion-right pat- 
terns. 


1 Enough soft rayon taffeta to 
sew 2 blouses in your size: 
1 short-sleeved and 1 long 
sleeved blouse. You can 


make either flattering neck- 
line style in long-sleeved 
blouse, as both patterrrs are 
included. Washable, quali- 
ty fabric. 


n 


Val lace for rich trim on 
sleeves, collar and down 
front of short-sleeved blouse. 


3 Easy-to-follow patterns (1 


short and 2 long-sleeved) in 
sizes 14, 16, 18, 20, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. 
Smart lines, yet alluring feminine appeal give | 


these blouses ‘‘snap’’ for sports outfits, as well | 
as glamour for dressy suits and skirts! Send $2.69 | 


money order (no cash or stamps, please) for each 
kit, or pay postman. 5-day money-back inspec- 
tion guarantee. IMPORTANT: State size. 


FABRICS - LACE, Inc. 


Dept. C, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 16 





MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 






FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
eae pion 2 

° plus stage. 
FREE! EXTR fi 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
not perfectly satisfied, just return 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the judge. You can’t lose. Could 
anything be more fair? Compare our offer 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send No 
Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! 
REMNANT SHOP, Bos 438-M SESSER, ILLINOIS 
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TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 
mark on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
It is the manufacturer's signature . . . his 
acknowledgment that he has created a 
product he is proud of, and he wants the 
world to know about it. 


Just as you would refuse to sign a check 

which you knew would have no value, a 

facturer would hesitate to trademark 

and advertise a product unless he had built 

into it the necessary quality to make it o 
“good buy” at the price asked. 
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Smartly Styled | 
White Blouses 


At Your Service, 
HOMEMAKERS! 


Your November “Send-For” List 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Need Help on Christmas Music?—Eliza- 


beth Cole wrote this leaflet to guide you in 
planning your Christmas programs. 


Refreshments for Every Occasion—Do you 
often wish you could think of something dif- 
ferent but inexpensive to serve at your so- 
cials? And do you need to know the proper 
things to serve at wedding receptions and 
teas? This beautifully illustrated leaflet has 
both suggestions and recipes. 


a 








NEEDLEWORK 


Bride’s Book of Home Sewing—Learn to 
make the pretty linens that make a bride’s 
first home so attractive. Directions and pat- 
terns given in this booklet. 

Revised Beginner’s Handbook — Do you 
want to learn to knit so you can make beau- 
tiful sweaters? It isn’t hard, and this book- 
let has directions for simple knitted articles 
to make while you learn. 

American Quilts in Color—Directions and 
patterns for some of our loveliest historic 
quilts are included in this booklet. 


— 








HANDICRAFTS 


Homemade Boat and Barge — Children 
love sturdy wooden toys, and you will find 
these easy to make. 

Make Christmas Gifts Now—Do you want 
to save yourself some money and know the 
pleasure of making pretty gifts, too? There 
are many suggestions for lovely gifts that 
you can make. 

Cuddly Dolls From Socks—tThe little ones 
love soft cuddle toys. Make several of these 
delightful sock dolls. 

Make These’ Toys (New)—Old inner tubes 
or scraps from your scrap bag do eaually 
well for making these toys — a dog, a 
squirrel, and a soft football. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 


Curtain Calls From Readers — New cur- 
tains in your home can make you as happy 
as would a new dress. See how these home- 
makers made inexpensive curtains. 


Designs for Tufted Bedspreads—Learn the 








| simple procedure for creating and drawing 





your own designs. 
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FOOD 


Candies and Confections—Start now to 
save your sugar to make these for Christmas. 
Good candies are a part of the festivities of 
the Christmas season. 

Doughnut Recipes—Doughnuts offer good 
variety for winter meais, especially if you 
serve them in a number of ways. 

Make These Dishes With Molasses—tLook 
ahead to Christmas candies and cakes and 
save your sugar with tnese good molasses 
recipes. You'll like the change, too. 

Food for Sick Ones —!f your sick child 
won‘t eat, perhaps you aren’t giving him 
the right foods. These menus and recipes 
will help you. 








FOOD PRESERVATION 


The “Know-How” of Canning Meat — 
Don‘t stop canning yet! This latest leaflet 
by Mrs. Leverenz has many good suggestions 
and recipes. 





Order Instruction Leaflets As Follows: 

All leaflets are 3 cents each; the three 
needlework booklets are 10 cents each. Mail 
your order to Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





‘Selected Southern Recipes 





OOD Southern food is a cherished 

tradition, d result of the “‘handing- 
down” of good recipes from mother to 
daughter. Smithfield Ham, Pine Bark 
stew, Southern fried chicken, Burgoo— 
these are some of our favorites that 
remain supreme. These recipes, along 
with many others equally delightful, 
are in our Selected uthern Recipes 
cookbook. For your copy, send 10 cents 
to Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Ys: Mother... tonight you can 
actually relieve distress of your 
child’s cold while she sleeps! For 
as your little one slumbers peace- 
fully, this soothing medication 
keeps right on working to relieve 
discomforts of her cold. 


To give your child this welcome 
relief, simply rub throat, chest, back 
with warming, comforting Vicks 
VapoRub at bedtime. Even as you 
rub it on, VapoRub starts to relieve 
distress and invite restful sleep. 


It Penetrates to upper 
bronchial tubes with 
special soothing 
medicinal vapors. 


It Stimulates chest 
and back surfaces 
like a warming and 
comforting poultice. 


Best-known home remed{ 
you can use fo reli 












Carolinas-Virginia Edition 





And...it keeps up this wonder- 
ful penetrating-stimulating action 
for hours...to soothe distress, ease 
discomforts while the child sleeps. 
Often by morning most misery of 
the cold is gone. 


Used By 88 Out Of 100 Mothers 
in Rochester 


In an independent door-to-door sur- 
vey in Rochester, N. Y., 88 out of 
every 100 young mothers called on 
said they use Vicks VapoRub to re- 
lieve distress of colds. You’ll know 
the reason for this overwhelming pref- 
erence when you use VapoRub your- 
self. Because only Vicks VapoRub 
gives you this special 
penetrating - stimulating 
action. It relieves distress 
of colds while you sleep! 


\ 








t children or adults. 
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RECEPTION-= 
PERFECTION! 


































You get more than beauty of styling, materials and colors with 
Sentinel. You get faultless fidelity of tone and the most perfect 
clarity you’ve ever known. For every Sentinel radio . . . table 
models and consoles, battery and electric... is Life vested for 
reception-perfection! *The life of each component part is 
accurately measured to assure you longer radio life, “on-target” 
selectivity. And there is a Sentinel for every room ingyour home 
... for every purse... for every purpose ... for battery or 
electric current operation. See them, compare them at your 
Sentinel dealer’s today. 


sentineld 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 








WILL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE SOON? Check the expiration date on your address label. 













































(—F PeTER PAIN CLUBS YOU WITH 


ATIC PAIN 


@ HURRY-—rub in Ben-Gay for fast, soothing, gently warming 
relief! Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume Analgé- 
sique. Ben-Gay contains up to 214 times more methy] salicyl- 
ate and menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor—than five other widely offered rub-ins. Ben-Gay acts 
fast where you hurt. 


Also for Pain due to COLDS, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 





| 
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HE “hand that rocks the cradle” 

also “has a finger in community 
pies,” in the case of Mrs. P. G. Cocke. 
This Master Farmer’s wife of Pitt- 
sylvania County, Va., has time for 
outside activities because she is re- 
sourceful and alert, we decided after 
a recent visit. (See Mr. LaRue’s 
story of the whole family on page 
13.) And just how does she “keep 
up’? We let her tell her own story: 

“One way is through home dem- 
onstration work. It teaches the bet- 
ter way of doing our everyday tasks. 
But more than that, 
it promotes better 
cooperation within 
the community. I 
always try to think 





| that will help our 


| 


about the _ things 


community as well 
as my family. But 
in order to do 
things outside the 
home, I have to 
plan for better 
home management. 
I'm not the perfect 
housekeeper, by any means. There 
are plenty of days when my floors 
don’t get swept, because I take time 
out for other things which I consider 
more important. Also, I try to use 
all kinds of little timesaving devices, 
such as folding the clothes when I 
take them from the line.” 

When we stopped at Mrs. Cocke’s 
home, we were very. much im- 
pressed with her lovely foundation 
plantings, particularly her fine old 
boxwoods. This charming h o m e- 
maker considers her flowers and 
shrubs to be a hobby for her own 
relaxation as well as for the enjoy- 
ment of her family and friends. 
However, even there she uses short 
| cuts, for she says, “I like to grow 
flowers that don’t have to be plant- 
ed every spring.” Her list includes 
peonies, white lilies, phlox, iris, lily- 
“of-the-valley, tulips, dahlias, lilacs, 
roses, and crape myrtle. One of her 
improvement plans, she remarks, is 
to rearrange some of her flowers. 

Another of her hobbies, we learn- 
ed, is reading. Here again there’s 
thinking behind her recreation, for 
she pointed out that information is 
her goal. “I study all the helpful 
hints in The Progressive Farmer and 
other magazines. My favorite relax- 
ation, though, is playing the piano.” 

The final items on this imposing 
list of hobbies, many of which some 
women might consider tiresome 
duties, are embroidery, crochet, and 
sewing. “Sewing has been one of 
my delights ever since my children 
were babies!” she exclaimed. “I have 
made clothes for all five of them, 
myself, and others.” 

Our Master Farmer’s wife has 
some definite ideas about the up- 
bringing of children, too. Her five 
make their spending money by rais- 
ing their own crop of tobacco, and 
she says, “I think a child should be 
given some responsibility and should 
be taught good health habits and 
thoughtfulness toward others.” She 
also realizes the importance of rec- 
reation for them: “Through the sum- 
mer they entertain themselves with 
croquet, horseshoes, ball games, 
swimming, fishing, wiener roasts, 
and the radio. During the winter 
they enjoy Rook, Old Maid, table 
tennis, checkers, jigsaw puzzles, 
sleigh riding, snowballing, reading, 
listening to the radio, and playing 
the piano.” When _ unexpected 
guests arrive, she depends mainly 





upon her canned foods. For a salad, 





‘Meet a Master Farmer’s Wife 


Mrs. Cocke Tells the “Inside” Story of a 
Busy, Happy, and Useful Family 


she uses canned fruit or goes to her 
basement for ripe tomatoes — her 
stored ones there usually last until 
Christmas. 


We asked this modest mother for 
some of her family’s favorite recipes, 
“My husband’s aunt gave me the 
one for banana pudding,” she re- 
calls. “I like it even more because 
she was a very good friend to me. 
Here is the original recipe: 


Banana Pudding 


One and one-half cups milk, 1 cup sug- 
ar, 4 level table- 
spoons flour, pinch 
of salt, 2 eggs, | 
teaspoon vanilla, 
vanilla wafers, ba- 
nanas, 4 table- 
spoons sugar. 
“Combine the 

milk, 1 cup sugar, 

flour, and salt. 

Cook in double 

boiler until thick. 

Add the two egg 

yolks: which have 

been beaten well, 
and cook for a few 
seconds longer. Re- 
move from fire and cool. Add vanil- 

la. Line a small baking dish with a 

layer of vanilla wafers. Then add a 

layer of sliced bananas, and cover 

with custard. Repeat until all the 
custard is used. Cover with a me- 
ringue made with the 2 egg whites. 

(Beat them stiff, add the 4 table- 

spoons sugar, and beat until the me- 

ringue stands in peaks.) Brown the 
pudding in a moderately hot oven 

(350 degrees F.).” 


Virginia 4-H Fruit Cake 


“I like this recipe beeause I can 
grow the ingredients at home,” com- 
ments Mrs. Cocke. “I don’t have to 
buy anything but raisins. I candy 
my own orange, lemon, and grape- 
fruit peel, and the cherries; and I 
use homemade or home-grown fruit 
juice, citron or watermelon pickle, 
nuts, molasses, and honey. 

One and one-half cups candied grape- 

fruit peel; 1% cups candied orange 

peel;» 1%) cups candied: lemon peel 

(color some red, some green), 2 cups 

raisins; 2 cups candied cherries, citron, 

or watermelon pickle; V2 pound sheiled 
nuts; 2 cups flour; Y2 teaspoon soda; 

1 teaspoon cinnamon; 1 teaspoon nut- 

meg; 1 teaspoon allspice; 1%, table- 

spoons cocoa; 34 cup butter; 2/3 cup 

sugar; 4 eggs; 1/3 cup home canned 

grape or berry juice; 1/3 cup molasses 
(honey may be used instead). 

“Cut fruit in desired sizes with 
scissors. Sift flour, soda, spices, and 
cocoa over fruit and nuts; mix until 
fruit and nuts are coated with flour. 
Cream fat. Stir.in sugar gradually, 
and then the beaten eggs. To the 
creamed mixture, add the floured 
fruits and nuts alternately with the 
grape juice and molasses. * Place bat- 
ter in tightly covered tins. (I use a 
big mold, and tie several layers of 
Wax paper on top.) Steam in the 
pressure cooker for 1 hour. Then dry 
out in a slow oven.” 


x KK * 
THE LITTLE ROADS 


By Ruth Story Winkelman 


I like to take the little roads. 
They lead to anywhere, 

They twist and turn and wind about 
And pass by everywhere. 


The flowers grow right in the road, 
So they will not be missed; 

The trees caress above your head, 
Like people being kissed. 


And when I take the little roads 
And follow to the end, 

And talk to folks along my way, 
I always find a friend. 
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Success Costs Less! 


Recipes that will make your baking 
irresistible with low-cost, high-quality 
Hearth Club Baking Powder. Write to- 
day for your free copies of ‘The Way to 
His Heart” and the Hearth Club “Bake 
Book”. 


Address: 





Rumford Kitchens, Rum- 


ford 16, Rhode Island. 





A RUMFORD PRODUCT 





Buy safely from our advertisers. They are 


reliable and guaranteed. 








IN SUGAR 











@ Convenient, factory - packed paper 
bags of Dixie Crystals assure full weight 
of clean, fresh, pure cane sugar. 










Crystals 


Pure Cane Sugar 













| —- Yow’ll Be 
ASHAMED TO 
COMPLAIN 


@ Here is indeed a most re- 


ment. 
mission to print it exactly as 
The very fact that it 
was not written for publication 


written 


makes it all the more significant 
... and we defy anybody to read 
“From this 


time on, I’m going to be asham- 


it without feeling, 


ed to complain!” 


AM a constant reader of your 

fine magazine and would like to 
congratulate you for your whole- 
hearted support to farm men, wom- 
en, boys and girls and the nice in- 
| formation you pass on to them. 
| IT ama young man 25 years old 
and was reared on a farm. I'll never 
| forget the outdoor, carefree life a 
| person experiences. 
| I am not a subscriber of your 
| p-per but read my brother-in-law’s 
and enjoy each and every word of 
it. My family was a_ subscriber 
| when we lived in the country. 

For the past four years I have 
been confined indoors mostly, and 
it really gives me time to reminisce 
over the past. I have been an ar- 
thritic victim for 11 years but have 
been confined to a wheel chair four 
years as previously stated. 

Still I have much to be grateful 
for, and have no right to complain. 
While I may be a “shut-in,” I am 
not shut out of God’s blessings. 

We don’t need to be defeated in 
the loss of health. There is still so 
much to live for, and a purpose in 
every barrier that rises before us, to 
give us new sirength by which to 
rise again. Every day brings us 
blessings, rich, abiding and eternal. 
I've found that the very things we 
regard today as obstacles will be- 
|come tomorrow the means for 
growth and accomplishment, and 
we shall find that far from having 
arrested our progress, they have 
opened up doors to a new world. 

I realized I had to make. a new 
life for myself, as my days of real 
activity were over, and stil! I want- 
ed to be of some use in the world. 
After four years of shut-in life I feel 
that life can still be beautiful, and 
know we get out of life just what we 
put into it. Happiness and a smiling 
face attract people, while complain- 
ing and tears drive them away, so I 
practice the smiling face rule. It 
pays big dividends. 

I still enjoy the grand touch of the 
soil and what it brings forth. My 
hobbies are growing house plants 
and collecting miniature dogs. I 
have a large and pretty collection of 
both. I also do a great deal of 
needlecraft, merély to pass the time 
away. That really does sound un- 
usual for a boy, but a shut-ir. learns 
many things that he would not 
otherwise. 

I have undergone two operations 
and am now taking treatments from 
an orthopedic specialist in your city. 
He has done wonders for me. My 
motto is: 

“Never give up! May the Master 
I serve give strength to my body, 
joy to my heart, and peace to my 
spirit.” 

Here’s hoping to read more of 
your interesting facts, and may you 
have many, many more successful 
years, rich with blessings tor your 
fellow men. Very truly yours, 

D. LeRoy West, 
Sampson County, N. C. 
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recipe in every can of Luzianne! 
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| WAY TO DRINK COFFEE 


Fill your cup two-thirds full of heart-warming Luzianne Coffee — add 


hot milk or cream — and enjoy the World’s Finest Coffee! 


one cup boiling 
Then pour slowly correct number of cups over coffee and 
allow to drop. 


IF YOU DON’T HAVE A DRIP POT 


Place a clean cloth loosely over any open pot. 
coffee on to the cloth, following recipe. 
gently over coffee, 


Luzianne Gives You More Strong 
Cups Per Pound — Stays Fresh 
Longer on Your Pantry Shelf. 


LUZIANNE 


COFFEE & CHICORY 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 





CAFE-AU-LAIT | 


(Pronounced Kaff-Fay-O-Lay) 





Complete 


HOW TO MAKE WORLD FAMOUS 
FRENCH DRIP LUZIANNE 


Use Dripolator, 
Put in pot 


or old style coffee pot and boiling water, 
one hesping tablespoon for each cup. Pour 
water over coffee, let swell one minute. 


Measure 
Pour boiling water 



























24-hour continuous 
controlled heat 


* BUILD BUT ONE FIRE A 
SEASON — No Fires To 
Build On Cold Mornings 


* REMOVE ASHES ON AVERAGE 
OF ONLY 3 TIMES MONTHLY 


Insist on the Downdraft 
Ashley . . . it’s PATENT- 
ED. This thermostatical- 
ly controlled wood burh- 
ing heoter saves up to 50% and more 
on fuel costs, write many Ashley 
users. “Successfully used in coldest 
. climates.” Now in our 16th year. 
If there is no dealer near you, write 
: for catalog and prices. We'll ship 
your Ashley freight prepaid. 

SOME DEALER TERRITORY OPEN 





Now Surface Black- 
heads Go Quickly 


It’s surprising how quickly and easily you can 
soften dnd loosen ugly surface blackheads so 
that they can almost be lifted out with cotton or 
a soft cloth. A grand medicated ointment does 
the work, often with a single over-night appli- 
cation. It is called Sayman Salve and contains 
mot just one, but THREE well-known medi- 
cinal ingredients, You apply it just before re- 
tiring, leave on over night, wipe away next 
morning. Usually the ugly surface blackheads 
go also...or can be pressed out easily. You 
can get Sayman Salve at any drug counter for 


25c...or we'll send FREE SAMPLE promptly 
on request. Write for this FREE SAMP ‘AMPLE today 
to Sayman Products Co., Depr.BS-8, 2107 


Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 















h foot pains? Try 


LOW! Soft, 






Spongy. 





to toes. Dr. 
tired, aching feet!’ 











RrHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST. Dept.69P, N.¥.C 


RY OR. BARRON'S NEW FOOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer trom metatarsal callouses, corns, 
i . Or. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
Air-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 


rae om Ay 0; . plus postage. State shoe size 
woman Y TRIAL 
ARANTEE. Ueney hack if no blessed wae: 








The Manufacturers’ Trademark Is Your Protection. 


Back Again! 


Remarkably Improved! 


Famous Diamond 
Streamlined 


SELF-HEATING 
IRON 


fronsin*zTime for! 

This beautiful, super-speed, * : 
chromium- -plated Iron heats 
itself! No cords, no tubes, 
Burns % % free air, only 4% 
fuel. Satin- finish base gives sven | 
heat. Bevel-edged, , Snger-tip come 
trol, safety rest andinsulated han- 
dle, Lasts alifetime. Ends drudge 
ery of stove -heated irons. Does 
Whole Ironing for ic or Less! 
Use anywhere — indoors or out, 


SEND NO MONEY! | $ 
30-DAY NO-RISK TRIAL, Mail 
your name and address. On delivery, pay $7.96, 
plus charges. Send cash, we r= | prepaid, En- 
joy Diamond froning'for one full month at our 
risk. Then if you arénot delighted, return for full refund. 
FOR IMMEDIATEIDELIVERY —- ORDER TODAY! 
= s ls IMP ndicate choice o: 
oh oe oe model, Order or write today! 


AKRON LAMP &MFG.CO., 1129 tron Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
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IF you bought files 
in this way— 


Check-up for proper shape’ 















Inspection for proper teeth cut 

























— you'd choose 
BLACK DIAMOND 
files every time 


Burt it isn’t necessary for you to 
go to all the pains indicated by the 
pictures. They are some of the things 
Nicholson inspectors do for you... 
to make sure that Black Diamond 
files give you the greatest number 
of efficient filing strokes. 
That’s what counts. It means | 
getting the very topmost value for 
your money—and less frequent 
going to the store for new files. 
Your hardware dealer can help | 
you select a sensible assortment of | 
files for the hundreds of tool-sharp- 
ening and repair jobs that come up 
around the farm. | 
“FILE FILOSOPHY,"' the illustrated | 
48-page Nicholson book, tells a lot of 
interesting things about files—their 


manufacture, kinds, uses and care. FREE | 
—just send post-card asking for it. 





NICHOLSON FILE CO, Chola 


BQ Mon, 
?, 

2, ‘ae 
4og ae 


68 Acorn St., Providence 1, R. |. 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND | 
FILE 





FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 






N the eastern shore of Virginia, 

middle part and eastern North 
Carolina, and lower two-thirds of 
South Carolina there is still time to 
plant the following: 
Mustard Winter radishes 
Kale Onion sets and plants 
Spinach Cabbage plants 
Also asparagus, strawberries, Boy- 
senberries, Youngberries, blackber- 
ries, and dewberries. 
. Most of us quit 
Keep Planting planting too ear- 
ly in the fall. I have planted in No- 
vember all the vegetables I'sted 
above—with satisfactory results most 
of the time. It is worth taking a 
chance on some or all of these. 
Most of us have a 
surplus of turnips, 
potatoes, and other root crops that 
will pay us to stere in hills or banks. 
With the exception of salsify and 
parsnips most root crops will not 
keep well after hard freezes come. 
If these others of good quality are 
properly stored in outdoor banks, 
they will keep well. See illustra- 


Save Surplus 


POTATO AND ROOT ST 


Courtesy Tennessee Extension Service. 


tions as to how to make these banks. 

For these banks select an elevated 
piece, of ground from which water 
will run off readily. Cover sufficient- 
ly so water will not soak through on 
the root crops. Where rainfall is 
heavy, cover bank with a tempo- 
rary shed of some kind. Put on just 
enough soil and straw to prevent 
danger of freezing. 


Many of the lower 
growing, frost har- 
dy vegetables may be successfully 
grown in coldframes in most of the 
South throughout the winter. Try 
these: lettuce, radishes, spinach, 
mustard, kale, rape, onion sets and 
seed, carrots, turnips, and beets. 


In addition to 
the regular type 
of onion sets plant some of the po- 
tato onion sets. The small ones will 
produce bulbs and-the larger ones 
sets. It is a good onion and will 
stand much cold. 


Coldframes 


Winter Onions 


Cut and burn 
the old dead 
asparagus stalks. Rake up and de- 
stroy any seed that has fallen to the 
ground, as otherwise they will be a 
nuisance next spring. Mulch the 
beds or rows heavily with well rot- 
ted stable manure, both’ as a 


Mulch Asparagus 


Bs 4. A. RIVE 


protection during the winter and to 
fertilize the crowns., 


Onion Book Donald Comin, as- 
sistant horticultur- 


ist of the Ohio Experiment Station, 
is author of a new book, “Onion Pro- 
duction.” He gives complete in- 
formation on the production of on- 
ions from seed to storage and mar- 
keting. He tells how to harvest, 
store, and cure for minimum loss. 
Growers and students will find this 
book a veritable storehouse of onion 
information. (Orange Judd Publish- 
ing Co., 15 East 26th St., New 
York, N. Y. $2.) 


Much | fertilizing 
material and good 
humus is lost by burning leaves and 
other refuse about the place. Except 
where the refuse harbors disease 
spores and insect pests a much bet- 
ter plan is to put all of it in a com- 
post heap. It will produce excel- 
lent garden and flower fertilizer 
when well rotted. Leaflet telling 
how to handle may be had by send- 
ing us a 3-cent stamp 
for mailing it. 


Start Compost 


JRAGE FOR COLD CLIMATES 


Last Call The garden 

needs a win- 
ter cover crop as much 
or more than crops 
grown in the fields. If 
not already put in, do 
so now. In lower South 
there is still time to 
plant winter legumes. 
Elsewhere probably 
better depend on some 
of the small grains. 


Use Cotton Burs 


To loosen up and 
add fertilizing elements 
and humus to the gar- 
den soil, make a broad- 
cast application now of 
cotton burs if available. 
They will rot this winter 
and make the soil more 
productive and increase 
its water-holding capacity. 

Such late planted 
Push Growth vegetables as tur- 
nips, greens, etc., may be helped 
much by a dressing of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer. Push growth in every way 


possible before cold weather comes.. 


Fourteen Final 


Reminders 


1. Make plans and preparations 
for the 1947 garden. 

2. Sow lettuce seed in coldframes 
for loose leaf lettuce in January, or 
to set in open or in other coldframes 
in January and February. 

3. If mot already done, clean, 
grease, and put under cover all gar- 
den tools or implements. 

4, Store in a dry place and where 
children cannot get hold of any left- 
over insecticides and fungicides. 

5. Thoroughly clean and store in 
dry place dusters, spray pumps. 

6. If the old garden soil is full of 
various diseases, plan now for a new 
garden site. Locate as near the 
house as possible. Start preparing 
and enriching the new place now. 

7. To protect the inside leaves or 
heads of Chinese cabbage from cold 
tie the outer leaves around them. 

8. The house attic or barn loft is 








Write your name and ad- 
dress on a piece of paper and 
elip or pin it to this ad. Mail 
it to us and we will send you 
FREE a NEW BOOKLET tell- 
ing you about Es-Min-El, the 
soil mineralizer that helps you 
grow quality fruits and vege- 
tables! Clip the ad today and 
let us tell you of the amazing 
results obtained by using 
Es-Min-El! 
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| BOOKLET 


Tennessee Corporation 


Department P.F.C, 
Atlanta, Georgia 














Its comforting 





heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


© Join the millions who swear b 
Johnson’s Back PLAsTER—ma 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
oy doctors with hundreds of peo- 
P ere it works! 

© Using this plaster is like taking 
a heating pad right to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 

®@ Johnson’s Back PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support right on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 


for fifty years. At all drug stores. 

















B OTTAWA TRACTOR SAW 


Make money sawing wood. 
cutting. Cuts large, small logs easiest way. 
. erates. Thousands in Ps 
use. Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 
| safety clutch control; uses power take-off any tractor. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO.,01122 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 









The Manufacturers’ Trademark Is Your Protection. 


Cunningham M OW é °4 


(ob 
NY. Mows clean and fast in tight 
corners; 3-ft. cut; variable’ 
, speed. Young folks can 
yw run it. Rugged design, de- 
tachable engine. See your desler or writs Dept. PR 
JAMES CUNNINGHAM SON & CO 






















13 Canal St., Rochester8, N.Y. Est. 1838 
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COTTONSEED OIL, for Shortening, Mar 


garine, Salad Dressing and other food prod 
ucts, makes Cotton one of America’s 


FOOD CROPS 
COTTONSEED MEAL, CAKE and HULLS, for 


leading 


balanced, efficient rations to produce Meat 


Milk and other livestock products, make Cot 


CROP 
and COTTON LINTERS 


ola MoM tele [lite Maa aD) 
COTTON LINT 
make Cotton 


the world needs 


g FIBER CROP 


fibers that all 
America’s leadin 

Together i. versatile products, make 
leading CASH 
ource of INDUSTRIAL 


EMPLOYMENT of any / 


Cotton American farmers 
CROP, the greatest 
nerican crop, and an 


economic asset to ever’ American 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED (eae 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
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Check 


keep horse at work... 


To check fresh bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

Bog spavin appears as a soft swelling to & 
front and inner side of ho¢k joint. When first 
noticed, massage Absorbine on the puffy §& 
hock to stimulate local circulation. This in- 
creases blood flow in the area and reduces 
swelling. Rub in Absorbine twice daily until 
the]swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all,’’ but is most 
helpful if used as recommended. A stand-by 
for 50 years. Absorbine is used by many 
experienced horsemen and veterinarians. Es- 
pecially helpful in checking windgall, curb, 
thoroughpin and similar congestive troubles 
and to help prevent them from becoming 
permanent, painful afflictions. Only $2.50 for 
alo ane -lasting bottle. On sale at all druggists. 

. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 















CATALOG 
OF TRAPPING SUPPLIES 


Trapping PAYS BIG MONEY. This book gives 
methods and laws. Book and Fur Price Lists 
«.- FREE 


WRITE of 
C. aylor 


FUR CENTER, 400 South nage yal Street 
Dept. 1 St. Louis 2, Mo. 


























a good place for storing small quan- 
tities of onions, pumpkins, and 
squash. A cellar or other moist place 
is not good for them. 

9. Divide and replant clumps of 
shallots. Leave two or.*three to- 
gether when transplanting. They 
will quickly develop into finger- 
sized green onions. 

10. Dig and store the fall Irish 
potatoes as soon as a freeze kills the 
tops. 
| 11. For an early crop of cabbage 
| in middle and lower South, set dur- 
ing this month or early December 
some Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field varieties. The Charleston will 
stand five to ten degrees more cold 
than most other varieties. 

12. Reduce next year’s crop of 
bean beetles, squash bugs, and 
other insect pests by burning brier 

patches, fence rows, piles of junk, 
ind weed patches in the vicinity of 
the garden. 

13. When cutting off tops of tur- 
nips and rutabagas for banking leave 
half an inch of the stems. 

14. When the garden is fall plow- 
ed leave it in the rough. Alternate | 
freezing and thawing will do a bet- 
ter job in pulverizing soil in the 
rough than when it is smoothed 
down. 








Farm Leaflets 


Compost Heap 

Killing Weevils in Grain 

| Measuring Corn and Hay 

| Longer Life for Fence Posts | 

| Killing Trees 

Tanning Hides | 
| 








| Termite Control 
Flexible Farm Lease 
Livestock Breed Associations 
Running Fits in Dogs 
| Spray Calendar for Fruits 
250 Names for Your Farm 
| How and When to Plant Bulbs 
Mange and Lice Treatments for Hogs 
| Dehorning Calves with Caustic 
| Depraved Appetites, Horses and Mules 
Blue Ribbon Farm and Home Score- 
card 
Leaflets are 3 cents each. Check 
those you want, fill out coupon below 
and mail to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer at nearest office—Dal- 
| las, Memphis, Raleigh, or Birmingham. 


LN Sit Se Oe a 
ee EE EE Ror Me... 
Oh en ee State.......... 





Hambone Says — 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 





Boss claim dis | 
mawnin’ Ise good 
fuh nothin’ — en 
dat’s jes’ bout 
whut he payin’ 
me, too! 


Dis heah papuh 





say coal gwine up 
an’ “lamb to rise 
— yassuh! 





Now dat ev 'ybody got money, how 
is some folks gwine mek othuh folks 
look up to ’em? 


Ole Tom say he ole ‘oman do a heap 
talkin’ to her-se’f—mine, too; , ore 
she don’t know it—she think I is- 

senin’!! 

I knows dey’s sump’n on mah min’ 
but I jes’ cain’ recollec’ whut ’tis! 

Ef you spen’s yo’ time ketchin’ de 


yuther man’s mistakes, you jes’ nach’ly 
gwine miss some o’ yo’ own! 


























Save Milk, Cut 
Rearing Costs 
and Raise Good 
Calves the 
FUL-O-PEP Way! 


WHEN CALVES ARE RAISED on whole milk 
it usually takes from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
per calf to do the job. Yet 75% of the milk 
once used in raising a calf on now be 
saved by feeding vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep 
Calf Starter. At the same time, you may 
raise even better calves on Ful-O-Pep than 
you formerly raised on whole milk. 


FUL-O-PEP RAISED CALVES are big and 
rugged, they’re deep-chested and trim in 
the middle, the hide is soft and pliable and 
the hair is smooth and silky. And calves 
raised the Ful-O-Pep Way usually have 
little or no trouble from scours and other diges- 
tive upsets due to improper feeding. 


FUL-0-PEP CALF STARTER helps you raise 


FUL( 


IN 
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FUL-O-PEP REALLY 
HITS THE SPOT! 


































STARTER \* 


The Quaker Oats Company . Me 


WAN 


such sturdy, robust calves because it is 
built around wholesome, nourishing oat- 
meal and fortified with special vitamin- 
rich sources such as Concentrated Spring 
Range*, which is Nature’s Richest Vitamin 
Combination. 


MAY SAVE UP TO $30 PER CALF—that’s 
what many dairymen find they do by rais- 
ing their calves on Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter 
as compared to the price of whole milk. 
WITH MILK SO MUCH IN DEMAND, save 
milk, save money and raise good calves by 
feeding Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. See your 
Ful-O-Pep dealer today for more informa- 
tion, or write to The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Chicago 4, Ill. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CALF 


ix Ep STARTER 


Builds big rugged calve calves at low cost 






MINNESOTA 

CERTIFIED 
SEED 

POTATOES 


From the 
cen/er of 





‘You May as Well Grow the Best 


The Seed You Plant is Important! 


Minnesota Certified Seed Potatoes are pure as to 
variety, and have the vigor necessary for the pro- 
duction of bigger yields and a better quality product. 


YOU CAN’T DO BETTER 


It would be difficult to find cleaner, healthier, more 
prolific seed potatoes than those certi‘jied by the 
State of Minnesota. They are*grown in cooperation 
with and under the exacting requirements of this 


department, therefore reliable. 
See Your Local Dealer 


FREE—Write for a complete list of 
certified seed producers. 


This Tag State of Minnesota 
seed pol alo is your Department of Agriculture 
product on. assurance Seed Potato Certification, Dept. A 

of 





Officially 


Inspected Quality! 


University Farm 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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the improved product | a 
to treat and = 


» protect cottonseed! 








SEED PROTECTANT 


(CONTAINS ZINC TRICHLOROPHENATE) 


Dow 9-B is the new seed protect- 
ant containing zinc trichlorophen- 
ate. It's the double-duty product 
that works for you two ways: 
(a) It disinfects cotton seed, 
freeing it from destructive seed- 
borne organisms such as those 
causing anthracnose. 


(b) It protects cotton seed 
against soil-borne organisms 
causing seed decay and damp- 


ing off of seedlings. 


Dow 9-B has been tested thor- 
oughly in the Inter-State Cooper- 
ative Cotton Seed Treatment 
Plantings. Alert planters will 
want to use this new seed pro- 
tectant to take advantage of 
early planting . . . to insure better 
stands and greater crop yield 


... with Jess seed. 


Use Dow products for 
better crops: 

Sprays and Dusts ¢« Veterinary 
Pharmaceutical§ e Weed Killers 
DDT Formulations « Seed 
Protectants « Soil Fumigants 
Dowax « Quick Root « App-L-Set 


ol 


PLANT EARLIER! 
SAVE SEED! 
IMPROVE STANDS! 
INCREASE YIELD! 


Ask your ginner, state experi- 
ment station, or county agent 
about Dow 9-B, or write Dow 
direct. 





Dow 9-B is also recom- 
mended for peanut seed 
treatment... effective . . 
economical. 











Dow 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York «¢ Boston « Philadelphia « 


St. Louis e Houston e San Francisco « 


Washington «+ Cleveland -« Detroit « Chicago 
los Angeles «+ Seattle 











TF I look at the ads in this paper 

much longer, I'll be gettin’ power- 
ful anxious to killa hog. If it wasn’t 
for that, I reckon I could set and 
look for a hour at a time at that 


purty ham you'll find in the ad over 


there in the back of this paper. Like 
it is I can’t turn but a few pages at 
a time without goin’ 
back and lookin’ at 
that ham again. I 
see they cut their 
ham all the way 
across like the man 
in the butcher shop 
in town does. If 
youll look right 
close at the bottom 
of the page, you'll 
see where you can 
send thém a dime 
and they will send 
you a book tellin’ 
how you can save 
your hams this fine 
way and a lot of other things. Me 
and Marthy got one a year or so ago 
and it sure is fine. 


@ About the first thing I seen when 
I picked up this paper was the ad on 
the back of it which says oats is a 
mighty fine thing to eat for break- 
fast. It says they make you get up 
and go. Well, I know plenty of oats 
will come just about as near makin’ 
a horse get up an go as anything you 
can giye him. Marthy says I’m iust 
like a horse when she sets oats in 
front‘of me. She says I sure do get 
up and go after them. 


@ I see by another ad in this paper 
where it says that oats is fine for 
children, too. What got Marthy’s 
eye was where it said oats cooks as 
fast as coffee. It takes so long to get 
a cold stove het up in the morning, 
Marthy wants to get along with the 
cookin’ as fast as she can. That 
kinder suits me, too. There’s nothin’ 
I hate worse than havin’ to set 
around waitin’ for a meal to get on 
the table. 


@ I see by the ads in this — 
where it’s all right to have another 


Common Sense 


I SEE BY 





cup of coffee. Marthy don’t fuss 
much about me havin’ the second 
cup of coffee at breakfast time be- 
cause she wants another one herself. 
I don’t have much trouble over the 
second one at dinnertime. And [| 
always drink a extra cup at night 
when I can get it. Coffee ain’t never 

kept me awake yet. 


@ I see more ads in 
this paper about 
good things to eat 
than I think I ever 
saw in one paper in 


the 


my life. I don't 
A know how come me 
to do it but the very 
D next ad I seen in 
this paper was the 
one with that good 
S lookin’ plate of bis- 
cuits. If that don’t 


make your mouth 
water just look at 
the ad about old-fashioned molasses. 
Just imagine them biscuits split open 
and covered with good old molasses. 
When you was a kid in school, did 
you ever come running in, make a 
bee line for the safe, get you a cold 
biscuit, poke your finger in it, open 
up the inside good and big, then 
pour it full of syrup? I love to do it 
even to this day. 

For goodness sake! Them folks 
has got a book tellin’ about how to 
make 101 good things to eat with 
molasses. And they'll send it to you 
for nothin’. 


®@ Seein’ them biscuits and molasses 
got me to thinkin’ about butter. You 
just look up the ad where the man is 
a pointin’ and sayin’ his cows gives 
5,000 pounds of milk a day. With 
that much milk he’s bound to have 
plenty of butter, ain’t he? If you’ve 
got a few cows to milk, maybe vou 
better read that ad through. He 
goes on to say him and his famil\ 
couldn’t milk that many cows if the) 
didn’t have electricity. 
Hopin’ you do the same. 
Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


About Hunting 


By T. B. HUTCHESON, Dean of Agriculture, VPI 


@ “Yes, let the farm boy have a hunting dog, and let it be a good , 


dog, so that he can have the same pride in it you have in the pure- 
bred bull.” So says Dr. T. B. Hutcheson in his article to appear next 


month, “I Love Dogs and Hunting’ 


> 


~—one of the finest articles of 


the year. Meanwhile read what he writes this month. 


N recent years, there has been con- 

siderable maudlin sentiment ex- 
pressed about the ruthless killing 
of innocent wild animals. For my 
part, I see little difference, as far as 
the bird is concerned, as to whether 
it is shot over a. stylish point of a 
well bred setter or pulled out of a 
chicken coop and executed at the 
chopping block. As long as we eat 
animals, they must be killed in some 
way or other. Few sentimentalists 
show much restraint when quail on 
toast, broiled rabbit, squirrel Bruns- 
wick stew or even “possum and 
taters” appear on the table. 


It is argued that hunting encour- 
ages cruelty; yet»some of the gen- 
tlest and most considerate men I 
have known have been hunters. 
Good sportsmen learn fairness and 
the value of conservation, and ruth- 
less killers are rare among them. 
It should also be remembered that 
few wild animals have natural 
deaths, and that their final disposal 
is usually tragic, whether it be at the 
hand of man or a natural predator. 








In cases where certain game ani- 
mals are not hunted, they become 
pests, as is the case around gardens 
when rabbits are not molested. 
Game animals under complete pro- 
tection often become so abundant 
that they starve to death on account 
of the lack of suitable foods. This 
has actually happened in several 
overstocked deer areas, and it was 
necessary to kill them off in order 
that at least some could reach prop- 
er development. After all, hunters 
and dog lovers have been responsi- 
ble for the initiation of most of the 
legislation passed for the protec- 
tion of wild life, and the payment 
for such protection has come large- 
ly from dog and hunting licenses. 
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Increases Profits 


(From page 22) big markets and 
then hope for the best. But now a 
small buyer who can handle a car 
of peaches can get it and know what 
he is getting, for our inspectors are 
right there as the car is loaded, and 
we used 175 of them during the 
height of the peach season. With- 
out the wideedistribution that we are 
getting, I am afraid our peach grow- 
ers would have been in a rather bad 
spot this year. As it was, getting 
distribution; and with the f.o.b. sell- 
ing that inspection largely makes 
possible, growers enjoyed a good 
season,” concludes Mr. Cole. 

And another factor has entered 
our peach business. Since the pilot 
canning plant at Clemson under L. 
O. Van Blaricom worked out the 
techniques for securing a quality 
product from our freestone peaches, 
it is estimated that the equivalent 
of over 3,000 cars of South Carolina 
peaches went into cans last season. 


I saw the regular 
High Prices weekly cooperative 
for Hogs shipment of hogs 

from Orangebur 
on Aug. 6 bring 24 cents a te 
on all weights of fat hogs from 150 
to 350 pounds. 


Thistwas a bona fide market and 
bona fide price paid by a packer. No 
“black market” here, as price ceil- 
ings had gone out. I thought this 
was one for the book—24 cents for 
hogs! In 1932 they were 3 cents. 

That livestock shipping coopera- 
tive has served a great purpose and 
still does. But greater loyalty is 
needed to insure its continued 
growth and service. County Agent 
McComb receives many calls from 
farmers the night before to know the 
price. With that lever, they get that 
price elsewhere. 


In the Low Coun- 
Fodder Pulling try I saw fine 
Hurts Yield mules grazing on 

equally fine soy- 
beans at lay-by time. 

Right across the road a fe!low was 
pulling fodder on another farm, and 
his mules were standing in a dry, 
hot lot eating fodder he had pulled 
during the hot August before. 

That was the only fodder pulling 
I saw all that day—thanks be, for 
that is hot work that humanity will 
be better without. Tests show that 
it hurts the corn grain- yield more 
than the fodder is worth. So why 
do that hot work during lay-by time? 
I don’t like to work for nothing let 
alone do work that does more harm 
than good! 

“My object is to 
Healing the = make all land bring 
Sore Places an income,” said E. 

C. McArthur, presi- 
dent of the Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors of America, as I 
rode with him over his farm near 
Gaffney. 

And he comes pretty nearly doing 
that on his rolling lands. Kudzu 
heals the sore places. Sericea holds 
the waterways, roadbanks, and mar- 
gins. Strip cropping adds its bit. 
Less cotton is planted, but more 
bales made than before. He gets 
more from cattle than cotton. And 
I saw him cutting all the hay he 
needs from his pastures! Yes, and 
those pastures had carried sleek beef 
cattle since March. All of the fine 
lespedeza that followed his grain 
was being turned under. Temporary 
winter Jrazing and white clover and 
bluegrass in the pasture complete 
his year-round grazing program— 
and I mean real grazing, too; such 
grazing as keeps cattle fat. 

Such is full conservation farming, 
and County Agent Stribling showed 
me a lot of that sort in Cherokee. 





FERTILIZER EARLY 
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This season the demand for fertilizer will be the greatest ever. 


At the same time, _ fertilizer manufacturers are faced with acute 
shortages of materials . . . while the labor and transportation 


situations are uncertain. 


As a result, orders from Royster users must be filled on a “‘first 
come, first served”’ basis. If you wait until late winter or spring 
to place your order, you may not get your fertilizer in time for 


planting .. . may not get it at ali. 


So ... play safe! Order fertilizer now 
Take delivery as soon as it is available! 
This way you’ll get the best conditioned 
... best cured . . . goods. And you'll be 


more sure of fertilizer at planting time! 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition 














WINCHESTER 
FLASHLIGHTS and 





light of the dark 


BATTERIES make 
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Two Mules? Ora Tractor? New Adsl 



















































UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE 
SERVED MAN... As you might 
expect, the Aztec civilization (about 3,000 
years ago) did not possess our secret of 
convenient, portable light. Even as late 
as 1520, when Montezuma IT met his 
death, the heavy cumbersome pine- 
splinter torch was in use. Contrast that 
with the bullet-fast light you get from 
Winchester flashlights and batteries. 






THEY’RE YOURS 
AGAIN... WINCHESTER 
GUARANTEED PURE BRASS & 
COPPER FLASHLIGHT CASES 


Handsome, streamlined, naturally, 
they’re favorites with everyone, so 
the demand for them is phenom- 
enal. Result! To be fair, we’ve been 
forced to “‘allocate” the present 
supply. See your favorite retailer 
today. 


DON’T INVESTIGATE NIGHT NOISES 
WITHOUT YOUR 
WINCHESTER FLASHLIGHT 


Falls rate high among serious home 
accidents. Next time you need to 
rush outside to check sucha 
‘‘noise”’ let your Winchester flash- 
light spread its bullet-fast light car- 
pet ahead of every step you take. 


Don’t go another night without 
your Winchester flashlight. Be sure 
to load it with fresh Winchester 
batteries. You’ll find them in the 
Winchester Self-Service Cabinet in 
all stores selling flashlights ard 
batteries. Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


mo ee: 














By J. H. NEAL 


Head, Agricultural Engineering Department, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


@ A 46-acre farmer on very steep land in’ may cause heavy crop 


Tennessee uses a light tractor—not a horse 
on the place. He says his acreage is so limit- 


losses, but this can 
largely be avoided by 
frequent inspection of 


ed he can’t afford to grow feed for a team. tractor and equipment 
“Besides,” he says, “for what it would take and by replacing worn 


to keep a team, I can keep three cows. And 
three cows will make me $500 in cash.” 


HOULD the average farmer re- 
place his mules with a small trac- 
tor? The average Southeastern farm 
contains about 100 acres of which 
80 are in row crops, 
5 in hay, 2 in grain, 
15 idle, 15 in pas- 
ture, and 33 in tim- 
ber. As a rule, two 
mules have sup- 
plied the power. 
Now a number of 
tractor companies 
are making small 
Dr. Neal one - plow tractors 
of 7 to 14 hp. to 
replace two to three mules. A trac- 
tor has a number of advantages as 
well as some disadvantages. The 
advantages are: 





1. Idle land can be brought under 
cultivation as power and time are 
available to do more work. 

2. Saves man-labor as less time is 
required to do the work, and the 
cost per acre is less. 

3. The work can be done nearer 
the proper time by putting in long 
hours when necessary. 

4. Better work can be done with 
tractor than with mule equipment. 

5. Crop yields can be increased 
because better farming methods can 
be practiced and more legumes can 
be grown. 

6. Terracing can be done with the 
farm tractor and plow. (Disk plow 
preferred.) 

7. Pastures can be'improved eas- 
ier than with mule equipment. 

8. Belt work as well as drawbar 
work can be done. 

9. The farmer will have more time 
to spend on farm and home im- 
provements. 

The disadvantages are: 

1. Larger investment required. 

2. Special equipment usually re- 
quired to go with tractor. 

8. Careless operator can cause 
heavy loss to equipment and even to 
life. 

4. Tractor not suited to steep 
rough land. 

5. Breakdowns at critical times 





parts before they break 
or quit working. 

A tractor will operate 
on fields of any size or 
shape, but is more economical on 
fields with long rows. Tractors will 
operate on all slopes within the 
cropping limits recommended by 
good soil conservation practices. 


The amount and 
Equipment kind of equip- 
Will Vary ment will vary 

with the type of 
farming and type of land. Since the 
machinery costs are high for small 
areas, the small scale farmer should 
limit the number of crops he grows 
to those which can be handled with 
the same equipment. Most small 
farms have a high percentage 
of row crops because the return per 
acre is usually much higher. There- 
fore, the small scale farmer could 
economically use only: row crop 
equipment. 

The minimum amount of tractor 
equipment for row crops should con- 
sist of a stalkcutter, disk plow, disk 
harrow, spike-tooth harrow, plant- 
er, and cultivator. In the sandy 
areas, a moldboard plow may be 
used instead of a disk plow. A stalk- 
cutter made from a log and old 
grader blades will reduce the over- 
all investment. 

In most cases, at the present time, 
harvesting of row crops on the small 
farm must be done by hand or as a 
custom job, as it is too costly to buy 
high priced harvesting machines for 
a small acreage. 


Since the areas in 
“Overhead” hay and grain are 
Machine Cost small, it would be 

advisable to put 
tractor hitches on the mule-drawn 
hay equipment and hire the grain 
combined. The tractor with mini- 
mum amount of equipment will cost 
from $800 to $1,000. This invest- 
ment will make an annual “over- 
head” machine cost of about $2 per 
crop acre compared to an “over- 
head” cost of 70 cents per acre with 
mule equipment. If this additional 
machinery cost will be less than the 
additional labor cost of doing the 
work by hand or with mules, then 
it is advisable to use a tractor and its 
equipment. A number of farmers are 
buying tractors and keeping the 
mules in case something might hap- 


2-DISC SIDE PLOWS 
FOR ROW CROP TRACTORS 








Built for the following tractors:— 
Farmall A-B-H-M-12-14 
John Deere A-B-H 
Allis-Chalmers C-WC 
Oliver 60-70 
Scrapers for all Plows 
Power Lift for Farmall H Plow 
Not necessary to remove plow when using 
Dise Harrow 
For further information see your nearest 
tractor dealer or write direct to 


JEFFERSON TRACTOR AND 


IMPLEMENT CO. 
721-23 North 26th Street, Birmingham, Alabama 
eR GE RR TE TNE ARE ESS 8 
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Easy-to-follow plans and instructions drawn by 
Refrigeration Engineer and Certified 
Instructor of Refrigeration. Freeze and 
store your own meat, vegetables, fruit 
and game! EASY TO BUILD. 3 sizes 
to meet requirements of any size fam- 
ily. Send only One Dollar-Money Order, Check 
or Currency. 


FRANK CORDOZA, P.O. Box 2093 
Sacramento, California 


free: 


No Time Like 
Now to Get In 
McNess Business 
It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your <a asa McNess “Store 
on ‘Farmers buy everything U 
ghey, can "toon McNess Men because se Your 
ess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- CA R 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also ° 
money-saving deals to customers make to Raise 
We Su MclNcss daily necessities a snap. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! MRCoeus 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays PAY 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply capital to help you 
i: started quick. You begin nee money aot $ da 
rite at once for McNess Dealer Book. It’s F. EB. 


































Tells all — no obligation. 


THE McNESS CO., 324 Adams St., Freeport. i. 





FORDS 
MILKERS 


AIRLINER J 
OVERHEAD TRACK 
NO PIPELINES 
EASY TO INSTALL 





Milks FASTER—gets more milk—increases 
your profits! Many exclusive features. Easier to 
clean—simpler to operate—gentle, sure action. 
Also postabls *“JEEP’’—milks anywhere. 

for folder and prices—save up to $100. 


paises Co.,1309 E.12St., anaes 









Don’t let FIRE catch 
Rt you unprepared. F 
zou Tpropecey with INDI AN 
ont! TIRE PS! Ideal for 
bt Toe forest, pa and b= field 
TE ER fires. Also excellent for 
a sp spraying all crops, disin- 
JSectants and whitewash. 
Low - priced. Literature 
EE. D. B ITH & CoO. 
12 Main St. Utica 2, New York 


OD AGENTS “77 




















sellin 
ey Donesild, nd Toller Ar “Articl cles a 1. 
tremendous demand ness Getti: in and 
Combination Deals. BG, Big Sample Outfit . ‘Rush 





and 
HO-RO-CO,2773D Dedier, St. Louls 7, Mo. 
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pen to the tractor. In every case 


# where mules were kept on a small 


farm after buying a tractor, the 
net income was less. 

If the small scale farmer plans to 
use his spare time to do custom 
work with his tractor, he should buy 
a medium- or large-sized tractor. 
The light tractors and equipment 
will not stand the heavy work usual- 
ly required on custom jobs. 


The operator of 
Cultivation of an average South- 
All Idle Acres eastern farm can- 

not afford to buy a 
tractor unless he brings all idle acres 
under cultivation and produces 
more than the average yields. This 
can be done with good management 
since the work can be done quicker, 
easier, better, and on time with a 
tractor. A tractor will help the farm- 
er carry out a good soil conservation 
program of terracing and legume 
seeding. When tractors are used, 
legumes can be left until they have 
made a growth that will supply the 
necessary nitrogen before being 
turned. The Alabama Experiment 
Station has found that winter le- 
gumes will increase corn yields 15 
to 20 per cent. 

The average Southeastern farmer 
turns about 40 acres of land per 
year. This requires about 20 days 
with two mules at a cost of $3 per 
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® Why not enjoy the blessing 
of bounteous grapes, grown with 
so little effort and expense? ... 
Read about Mr. Vereen’s highly 
successful method of pruning. 


RAPES are so easily grown, re- 
uire so little attention, and are 

sO delicious for the family and 
friends that more Southern farmers 
ought to grow them. Listen to J. J. 
Vereen, one of our Progressive 
Farmer subscription agents, Wake 


County, N. C., tell how he gets 500 — 


to 600 pounds grapes from one 8- 
year-old vine (shown in photograph 
with Mr. Vereen’s daughter and her 
friend) and gets them weeks longer 
than most people do: 

“I started working with grapes 12 
years ago to make them bear more. 
Accidentally I learned something 
extremely valuable about pruning 
grapevines. A few years ago a hard 
spring freeze caught my vines after 
they had put out leaves. I plucked 
‘off the frostbitten leaves to keep the 
vine from dying. Then new growth 
put out, and the vine thrived. That 
gave me an idea. So I watched to 
see which branches started to bear 
and then pruned off all nonbearing 
branches except near the end of the 
vine. Also, I pruned off bearing 
branches beyond the third joints. 
This left plenty of leaves along the 
vine and near the end to draw plant- 
food juices through trunk of vine 
and to get sufficient sunlight to pro- 
mote vigorous growth.” 

Well, after looking at Mr. 
fereen’s vines last summer we had 
to admit that they had made enor- 
mous growth. The vine shown in 


Grapes From June Till Frost 
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acre. A one-plow tractor will turn 
about five acres per day at a cost of 
$2 per acre. 


After the land has 
been broken, it is 
necessary to make 
five or six trips 
per row with one-mule equipment 
when bedding, fertilizing, and plant- 
ing cotton. Three to four trips are 
made when planting corn or pea- 
nuts. A one-row tractor will do all 
the operations in one trip and travel 
two or three times as fast as a mule. 
One-mule equipment requires about 
six or seven hours to plant an acre, 
while a tractor will plant an acre in 
one to two hours, thus saving at 
least five man-hours per acre. When 
cultivating, two to four trips per row 
are made with one-mule equipment, 
while one trip is made with a trac- 
tor, thus saving about three man- 
hours per acre. 


If the small scale farmer concen- 
trates on one crop, he could afford 
to buy a harvesting machine, as 
there would be enough saving in 
man-labor to pay the machine cost. 

The longer tractors are efficiently 
operated, the less cost per hour. 

A good farmer can use a tractor to 
make money, and at the same time 
build up his land faster than he 
could do it with mules. 


Tractor asa 
Time-Saver 
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photograph has one prong about 65 
feet long and there are two other 
prongs each 50 feet long. All three 
prongs were just loaded with grapes. 

“By removing the surplus 
branches,” continued Vereen, “the 
plant-food goes to produce grapes 
instead of unnecessary branches, 
and adds vigor to the entire vine. 
This is the secret of the whole meth- 
od of pruning which has several ad- 
vantages: 1) While there are plenty 
of leaves along the vine up to the 
third joint of bearing branches to 
promote growth, the sunlight can 
get in better to keep down disease; 
2) thorough spraying is easier and 
less spray is-needed for the smaller 
area; 3) the vine is easier to support 
and work around.” 

Vines are supported with wires on 
posts high enough to plow and cul- 
tivate underneath and so the grapes 
hang down within easy reach for 
picking. This permits clean cultiva- 
tion and keeps grapes out of reach 
of chickens, etc. 

“Perhaps the greatest advantage 
to my system of pruning,” said 
Vereen, “is that it promotes growth 
of grapes from early spring till late 
fall. We have a continuous supply 
of grapes until cold weather. New 
grapes keep setting on new branches 
and ripen from June | till frost.” 


Mr. Vereen has seven different 
varieties in his vineyard, including 
Scuppernong, and says the same sys- 
tem works for all his varieties. Why 
not try pruning one or more of your 
vines this way and see for yourself 
how it works? Scuppernongs should 
be pruned before Christmas any- 
way. If you do not have grapes, why 
not place your order for them now? 
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In surveys reported by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture*, soils in widely separated sections that had 
been fertilized extensively showed amazing increases 
in fertility—even after years of commercial cropping. 
These soils were found to contain up to 3 times as much 
available potash, 11 times as much phosphate, and 1% 
times as much nitrogen as adjacent virgin soils. 


ALL-ROUND PROGRAM BEST 


The tests further proved that fertilizer gives the best 
results when applied in an all-round program of soil 
improvement. Cropping systems including rotations, 
liming and cover crops plus fertilizers brought steadily 
improved yields and greater profits. 


Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizer is a proven soil builder, 

backed by more than a half-century of results in the 

fields. The plant foods in Armour’s are carefully bal- 

anced to build soil fertility while they boost the current 

crop to bigger and better yields. Wise growers know 

and depend on Armour quality to help “Make Every 
Acre Do Its Best.” 


ORDER ARMOUR’S EARLY! 


Fertilizer materials are still short. 
Don’t risk not having Armour’s in 
your barn when you need it. Play 
safe — order Armour’s Big Crop 
Fertilizer now and take delivery 
as soon as it can be shipped. 
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*Miscellaneous Publication No. 586 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 














ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER WORKS 
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Popular priced Rem- 
ington Shur Shot shells 
have won a great repu- 
tation for dependable 
quality, minimum re- 
coil and ample power 
for hunting rabbits, 
quail, partridge, squir- 
rels and other game. 
They’re available in 
limited quantities of 
10, 12, 16, and 20 
gauge loads. For 
tougher game shot at 
longer ranges . . . ask 
for Remington Express 
shells! Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








BATTERY CUP ...«c strong, secure 
priming structure that assures 
speedy ignition... 
round performance. 


CORRUGATED BODY is stronger 
and tougher...feeds faster, extracts 
easier and ejects more smoothly. 
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The right choice 
for upland game... 
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KLEANBORE PRIMING does not 
cause rust or corrosion. Makes it 
easier to keep your gun barrel 
clean ond accurate. 





snappier all- 


b stare i 





WETPROOFING assures dry pow- 
der thotretains its power in any kind 
of weather. Prevents swelling. 


Remington, 


Shur Shot, Express and Kleanbore are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 





3 inl OTTAWA SAW 


The World’s Fastest. 


6-H. P. Q 
EASY T@ U4, 
MOVE 







PEER, 
FELLS TREES, 
SAWS BIG LOGS, SMALL LOGS, LIMBS‘ 


One motor performs all three operations. Fur- 
nished with or without attachments shown below. 
_ Thousands in use. Make BIG profits in 
) the ever increasing wood 
.... business, Pulley for 
- belt work. Fully 









(ae§ prices. FREE Go 
i detailsa—write TODAY. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1122 Pine St., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Euduring TERRACES 


Model 20 To approved standards re- 

Terracer quire a terracing tool. Save 

Ditcher time, labor, money, Build 

Grader real terraces with MARTIN, 

E- the farmer’s own tool. Easy 
i 
















to operate as a plow. 





TERRACERS oy §&,wheels 


v- ¥, (2 rear 
is Type DITCHERS Grum disc.) A 


é GRADERS record-maker! 
New Improvements, Build perfect terraces, shortest time, 
lowest cost. Cut and clean ditches irrigation or drainage. 
Build rice levees and dikes, Grade roads, Level land, 
New Improved Ideal Terracer available soon. 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Ine. 
Box 31 Owensboro, Kentucky 














O save time and labor when you 
feed hay in the stack, take a sharp 
chopping axe and cut the stack 
wherever you wish. It can be cut 
with ease, then it comes out of the 
stack and is no trouble. 
H. G. Whitecotton, 
Montague County, Tex. 


@ This post pull- 
er is very handy 
around the farm. 
It gets a post out 
quicker than a men 
posthole digger. 

Harry W. Jones, 


Pike County, Miss. 





@ To keep the basement dry, se- 
cure a shallow pan and cover it with 
ordinary screen wire. Pour an 
amount of calcium chloride (avail- 
able at all drug stores) on the screen 
wire. The calcium chloride will 
draw the dampness from the room 
and deposit it in the pan. When the 
calcium chloride disappears, empty 
the pan and reload the screen again. 
H. C. Butler, 

Clay County, Tex. 


@ Here is a latch 

for corn crib that 

y/\| nothing but you 
mM Hy can open. There 
WH Wi is no danger of 





! leaving the door 
unlatched for it iatches itself. Nev- 
er have I seen a latch to beat it. Cut 
a piece of board down to desired 
size, then with a small bit bore a 
small hole on one side. Put on with 
a big nail. Dale Culpepper, 
Marion County, Miss. 


@ I made a good popcorn popper 
with a molasses bucket, a broom 
handle, and a nail. I cut a hole in 
one side of bucket large enough to 
insert the broom handle, let it ex- 
tend to opposite side of bucket, and 
drove nail through bucket mto han- 
dle and made three or four nail holes 
for steam toescape. V. L. Logan, 

Lawrence County, Ala. 


®@ To keep hands from sticking to 
pump handle in. freezing weather, 
slip a piece of bicycle tire over the 
end of pump handle. 


Mrs. F. J. K., Texas. 


@ This simple 
device will pre- 
vent many 
broken bones 
and loss of time 
from accidents. 
A bag full of 
sand will do the trick. 
Robert‘ Dunham, 
Jefferson County, Ky. 


@ I have helped put up fence 
around Sudan pasture by fastening 
one end of the wire to corner post 
and one end to tractor drawbar. 
Then ease tractor forward until wire 
is tight and against post. The wire 
is then stapled in place. The draw- 
bar can be raised or lowered by 
power lift and wire will be height 
you want. Glenn Finis Kirkpatrick, 

Terry County, Tex. 


@ When having trouble with the 
gas line on the tractor or truck, cut 
the valve stem out of an old tube so 
that it will fit over the fuel tank. Put 
the tire pump on as if to pump up a 
tube and pump. That will blow the 
line free of trash and save a lot of 
time. James Glenn Cooper, 

Gibson County, Tenn. 





Editor’s Note: Farm Equipment Ad- 
viser J. H. Neal adds: “It is a good idea 
to attach the old valve stem rigidly in 
another gas tank cap so that it will re- 


@ Next month will bring a lot of 
ideas from a lot of folks about 


saving labor and meat at hog. 


killing time. There'll be other 
things too. We pay $2 for each 
labor-saving device published, 


place the regular gas tank cap while 
cleaning out the gas line. Also, it is 
very important to disconnect the gas 
line just back of the carburetor. Unless 
the gas line is disconnected, the dirt is 
likely to be forced into the carburetor 
or you may put enough pressure on the 
tank to burst the lines.” 


®@ For killing gophers, pour lye into 
the hole but be sure not to leave any 
lying around, as it will kill livestock, 
Hershell Weddington, 

Etowah County, Ala. 


@ A little device I have often used 
when needed in plowing under tall 
weeds is a heavy chain, one end at- 
tached to the end of the double tree 
and the other end to the plow beam. 
When properly adjusted on the 
beam it works admirably. 
J. D. L. Byars, 
Wilcox County, Ala. 


@ When plowing in weedy land, 

wire a stick 2 feet long crosswise on 

handle at bottom just above wing of 

plow. Let it stick more to left side. 
You have a good weed breaker. 

Hattie Wilcutt, 

Walker County, Ala. 


@® A feed mixer 
that has been very 
useful to me can 
be made with an 
oil drum through 
which a shaft is 
passed. Each end is held in place 
by welding. A crank is fastened to 
one end of the shaft for turning. An 
opening is made in the drum about 
8 inches square and held in place by 
hinges welded or bolted. The mixer 
is set on a wooden frame. 
Philip Caubarreaus, 
Avoyelles Parish, La. 
Editor’s Note: If the axle is placed 
through opposite end corners of the 
drum instead of 
through the center, 
the mixing will be 
faster. This sets the 
drum at an angle 
and tumbles feed 
rapidly from end to 
end as drum is turned. 


@ I have often noticed that while 
working on a building, on the floor 
especially, some boards tend to have 
a crack between them. When help 
is short, much straining on your part 
can be avoided simply by: nailing a 
2 x 4 about 3 feet long down solid 
on the floor joist, 5 or 6 inches away 
from the board with the crack. Place 
vour car jack in between the 2x 4 
and the board and screw it around 
until the board is firmly in place. 
Nail the board’ down tight and re- 
move the jack. You'll find you’ve 
saved yourself and your temper. 
E. C. Lincks, 
Tangipahoa Parish, La. 








@ I have a la- 

bor-saving 

HITCH. i d ea on my 

tractor - plow 

hitch. I bolted 

a ring on top of 

the stand to lift 

up the tractor hitch when the plow 

unhooks. I run the trip rope through 

this ring, so that when the plow un- 

hooks I don’t have to get off the 
tractor to pick up the trip rope. 

Jack Southern, 

Greenville County, S. C. 


@ An easier way to open baled hay 
than was described by Idus Harri- 
son in September is to strike the wire 
on the flat side of the bale with an 
old worn-out bush axe with most of 
handle broken out. R. R. Creech, 

Greene County, N. C. 
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HEN the true value of the 
dairy goat is known there will 
be no more nose _ holding 


when goat milk is mentioned. 

Moving to a new location in late 
December 1942, I decided to try 
dairy goats. The back half of the lot 
was fenced with hog wire and well set 
with a hardy stand of honeysuckle 
(the favorite browsing of the goat) 
and there was no barn or suitable pas- 
ture for keeping a cow. 

After shopping by mail for 30 days 
and trying out a grade Saanen and 
Toggenburg doe, I bought a pure- 
bred registered Toggenburg doe. 
“Banbrae’s Fanny,” expected to fresh- 
en the second time just a few days 
before her second birthday. She was 
fresh soon and doing nicely, milking 
6 pounds daily. 


Now I would need 
another doe to fresh- 
en later for fall and 
winter milk. Unfor- 
tunately I fell for the line of a pro- 
fessional goat trader and bought at a 
high price a doe that proved useless 
to me. From another source, I then 
bought a nice 8-months-old doeling 
bred to freshen in early winter. This 
animal and a buck kid completed my 
purchases. I had invested $200 in the 
five animals but had of course, only 
Fanny and these last two. Fanny did 
fine, milking steady all summer. She 
produced 1,130.66 pounds of milk 
this lactation. I dried her up eight 
weeks before freshening. 


The little doeling “Judy” freshened, 
and did fine for a few months, milk- 
ing from 5 to 5.5 pounds daily. Then 
one day I turned the goats into a va- 
cant woods lot to enjoy some fresh, 
delicious’ honeysuckle and other 
leaves, a couple of hours before milk- 
ing time. Judy got tangled up in a 
0ose piece of wire and punctured a 
teat. This was another lesson learned 
the hard way. For safety, keep the 
lot clean and milk before browsing 


Lessons the 
Hard Way 













































MILKED GOATS 
THREE YEARS 


By Cc. N. 


the goats. With the best of care I 
could give and the aid of a veterina- 
rian, the teat failed to heal. So Judy 
was sold for less than I paid for her. 

To save the day, Fanny was fresh 
again and doing so much better I 
decided to put her on test for Ad- 
vanced Registration. Arrangements 
were completed with the University 
of Georgia and the American Goat 


LONG, 


Taliaferro County, Ga. 


Society for this test. Fanny complet- 
ed the test with 2,000 pounds of milk 
and 104.6 pounds of butterfat in 10 
months and has the honor of being 
the first goat ever placed on official 
test in Georgia. For the 10 months 
her high day was 8.65 pounds; high 
week, 56.65 pounds; low week, 30.82 
pounds. This test was completed Jan. 
1, 1945. Fanny was the only original 
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stock on hand and all kids had been 


sold except Judy’s little doe “Missie.” 
Both Fanny and Missie would fresh- 
en late in the spring, but Fanny was 
in need of a nice, long rest. We ar- 
ranged with our school superintend- 
ent (the only other dairy goat owner 
in this community) to get a 2-quart 
grade Toggenburg at $2 per month, 
to supply milk while Fanny was dry. 
This little grade did fine, producing 
433.25 pounds during the four 
months, or over 3.5 pounds daily. 


May 1943 came with both Missie 
and Fanny fresh, Missie with a little 
buck which was sold at one week old 
for $10. Fanny presented us with 
twin does of which we were very 
proud. Now we had all the delicious 
goat milk we could use, all these kids 
needed, and a quart to sell daily for 
the first time. The first 266 days of 
this lactation, Fanny produced 2,- 
101.25 pounds of milk. Her high day 
was 12.25 pounds; high week, 80.85; 
low week 38.50 pounds (my hay got 
low). After I got a new supply of hay, 
she averaged better than 48 pounds 
per week after having milked more 
than 8 months. 


Missie did fine for the 
first lactation, produc- 
ing 1,130.5 pounds of 
milk in 8 months with 
a high day of 6.85 pounds; high week 
of 46.30; and low week of 24.85 
pounds. She was dried up for a good 
long rest as she had freshened so 
young at 13% months. 


When I learned that I would have 
to leave my present location, it seem- 
ed wise to dispose of the goats. The 
four (Fanny, Missie, and the two 
kids) were sold together and I believe 
they will have a good home. 

To the beginners in any line, my 
advice is to keep your eye peeled for 
the “skinner.” He is always on your 
trail. Even though you have some 
tough luck you can come out on top 
with a few good dairy goats. Total 
expenses for the three years from Jan. 
81, 1943, to Feb. 2, 1946, were 
$626.72. All animals sold brought 
$338.50, leaving a net cost of $228.22. 
For this $228.22 I had gotten 4,174 
quarts of milk (of which 600 was fed 
to the kids). The expenses cover feed, 
housing, veterinarian and medicines, 
registrations, registry tests, advertis- 
ing, express charges, and the animals. 


Advice to 
Beginners 





No Profit in Low 


Producing Cows 


By Cc. E. TEAGUE 
Extension Dairyman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


HE figures below, taken from dairy herd improvement 
association records throughout the U. S. last year, rep- 
resent an average of several thousand cows in all sections 
of the country and therefore should be of dependable 
accuracy: 
Converted to pounds of 4.5 


per cent milk 


Pounds butter- Yearly income 


fat per cow Production Per cow per day above feed 

per year per cow for 10 months cost per cow 
100 2,250 7.5 $11 
200 4,500 15 78 
300 6,750 22.5 144 
400 9,000 30 208 
500 11,250 37.5 269 
600 13,500 45 334 


On the basis of these figures, one cow producing 200 
pounds of butterfat per year, or an average of slightly less 
than two gallons of 4.5 per cent milk per day for ten 
months, would return more profit above feed cost than 7 
cows producing 100 pounds of butterfat, or about one 
gallon of milk per day. 

One cow averaging three gallons of milk per day would 
return more profit above feed cost than 13 of the one- 
gallon cows. 

Every dairyman should set as his goal an average of at 
least two gallons of milk per day per cow. Any cow that 
does not make this average should be removed from the 





It’s the combination of good breeding, 
feeding, and management that pays off. 


herd and replaced by a good heifer from one of his better 
cows. We ask you: Why milk 7 one-gallon cows to get the 
same profit above feed cost that you can get from 1 two- 
gallon cow? Or better still, why milk 13 one-gallon cows 
to ge® the same profit that you can get from 1 three-gallon 
cow? Let’s take stock now to see wherein lies our trouble. 

Is it a lack of sufficient home grown feed? Is it a lack of 
proper management? Is it a lack of breeding for econom- 
ical production? Or is it a combination of all of these 
factors? 

Dairymen who take action now to correct their errors 
in breeding, feeding;and management will be ahead when 
the pinch comes. 
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Think first of concrete for: 
Paved Barnyards Milk Houses 

Feeding Floors 

Walks, Runways 


Foundations Septic Tanks 





Poultry Houses 
Watering Tanks 


Paste on post card and mail- 


ae 


Make your farm repairs agd improvements with concrete, and see how 
quickly the cost is repaid in feed savings, labor savings and improved 
animal health. Concrete means lifetime service with lowest upkeep expense. 


Manure Pits 

Hog Wallows 
Soil-Saving Dams 
Cisterns 


Use the coupon today to send for free illustrated literature on these 
essential improvements. Distributed only in United States and Canada. 























'‘ PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
4 Dept. 11-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 

; Please send me free literature on these subjects: 

1 (Kinds of Jobs) 

H NAME 

; STREET or R.R. No. ss 

CITY a ee, Se STATE 
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@ Save money by making your own repairs. 
Save time because welding is faster and easier 
than old-fashioned patching by bolting or rivet- 


ing . . . welding makes the finished job as strong 
and dependable as the original. 


MARQUETTE FARM WELDERS 

A wide welding range of 20 to 180 
amperes takes all Farm Welding Jobs 
in stride from light sheet metal bins 
to heavy implement frames. 


MARQUETTE 

FARM WELDING ROD KIT 
The “Right Rod for Every Farm 
Welding Job”... Hardsurfacing Rods 
for building up worn plowshares, 
cultivator bits, etc. In fact, there is a 
Marquette Rod for every type of 
metal. 


MARQUETTE ARC TORCH 

Unexcelled for Soldering, Brazing, 
Hardsurfacing, and Welding Alumi- 
num and Copper. 


I MARQUETTE MFG. CO., Inc., (08) 
on Is 14, Mt 





REGISTERED U.S, CAL OFFICE 


LISTED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
MEETS R.E.A. And NN.E.M.A. REQUIREMENTS 

























































DRESS GOODS 69c YARD| 


Sells for Twice as Much Elsewhere. Beautiful 
Prints, Pereales, Ginghams, Shirtings. Guar- 
anteed FAST COLOR. Width 36 inches. All 
new patterns. Order the lengths to suit your- 
self, 2, 3, 4 yards or larger. You will be more 
than pleased with the material and selection 
we will ship you. OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE 
You. RUSH your order back. No order ac- 
cepted less than 10 yards. 

10 VARDS ... + - « - ONLY 96.90 
Send no money. Orders shipped C.O.D. plus 
postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully re- 
funded. We have thousands of satisfied customers. 
UNION MILL ENDS, Dept. PF-35, Monticello, New York 



























ANIMALS, FISH, PETS. 

a Taxidermist. Save your hunting 

ROPHIES. Have a fine home-museum. 

tere, save ond MOUNT your beau- 

DUCKS, QUAIL, DEER. TAN 

. Great Fun. Spare-time PROFITS. 

- 100 fine 

wild-game pictures, 48 pages. 

olihe "RRA aden ashy: Get ae ONDER, Fras 
° 5 xidermy. 

hunting pleasure. Rush letter or POSTAL today, STATE kee. 

Ww. OF T. Y. Dept. 6728, Omaha, Neb, 


















Your Radio in November 


By BETSY SEYMOUR 


@ Each month hereafter we hope to remind you of big things 


—and good things—to listen for on your radio. 
features of especial interest these next 30 days 


[ts back on the air again—a fea- 
ture farm families enjoyed for 
many years! Every farm family in 
the United States owning a radio 
can now hear official U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture news reports 
direct from Washington each Satur- 
day—since all 155 NBC stations in 
the nation now carry “The National 
Farm and Home Hour.” And as one 
listener put it, “It’s like having a 
good old friend who had moved 
away come back home again.” 


The “Farm and 
Farm and Home Hour” first 
Home Hour became an NBC 


network radio fea- 
ture on Oct. 2, 1928, and made an 
all-time record of over 5,000 con- 
secutive broadcasts. Dropped for 
awhile during wartime, the program 
returned to the air a year ago under 
Allis - Chalmers sponsorship broad- 
cast to a limited num- 
ber of stations only. 
Presentation of “The 
National Farm and 
Home Hour” by every 
NBC station in the 
country occurred for 
the first time on Oct. 
5, 1946. 

Everett Mitchell, 
nationally-known agri- 
cultural commentator, 
emcees (acts as Master 
of Ceremonies), Whit- 
ey Berquist conducts 
the 30-piece Home- 
steaders Orchestra, and the Farm 
and Home Quartet offer lively en- 
tertainment. The program, broad- 
cast each Saturday, highlights in- 
terviews with prominent agricultural 
authorities, 4-H boys and girls, and 
on-the-scene broadcasting of agri- 
cultural events of interest. Each 
week the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture gives a five-minute sum- 





Everett Mitchell 


Here are 





and nights. 


mary of headline farm news. Ever- 
ett Mitchell gives week end market 
reports, 


On Oct. 26 
“The Nation- 
al Farm and 
Home Hour” 
presents a feature of special signi- 
ficance to young people: a broadcast 
direct from Kansas City describing 
the national convention of Future 
Farmers of America and the Royal 
Livestock Show. The time is 1 p. m. 
EST 12, CST. Other interesting 
programs include: 

Religion: “The National Radio Pul- 
pit” featuring talks by Dr. Ralph Sock- 


More November 
Programs 


man, pastor of New York’s Christ 
Church. Sundays at 10 a. m. EST (9, 
CST), NBC. 

Music: Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra, Tuesdays, 9:30 p. m. EST (8:30, 
CBr), ABC. .../ Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, Sundays, 5 p. m. 
EST (4, CST), NBC. ... 
To be heard on “The 
Telephone Hour” on suc- 


cessive Monday nights 
in November: Nelson 
Eddy, Jascha Heifetz, 


and the famous basso, 
Ezio Pinza, 9 p. m. EST 
(8, CST), NBC. 

Sports: Nov. 9—Army- 
Notre Dame Football 
Game described by Bill 
Stern at 1:15 p. m. EST 
(13:15. CST), NBC.... 
“Game of the Week” 
with Russ Hodges each 
Saturday during football season, 2:45 
p. m. EST (1:45, CST), Mutual. 

Comedy: Fibber McGee and Molly, 
Tuesdays, 9:30 p. m. EST (8:30, 
CST), NBC. ... Bob Hope, Tuesdays, 
10 p. m., EST (9, CST), NBC. . . . Fred 
Allen, Sundays, 8:30 p. m. EST (7:30 
CST), NBC. 

Educational: “Invitation to Learn- 
ing,” Sundays, 12 noon, EST (11 a. m., 
CST), CBS. 


Hunting and Fishing 


By VERNE E. DAVISON 


F you want quail on your farm, 

you will be interested in the foods 
they eat. Quail eat more than 400 
kinds of seeds. A few are impor- 
tant. Most of them are not. They 
eat the following foods frequently 
in large amounts: 


Lespedezas Bullgrass 

Acorns Sweetgum 
Cowpeas Insects 
Beggarticks Green leaves 
Partridge peas Dogwood berries 
Ragweed Corn and wheat 


Insects are the most dependable 
summer food. 


a Quail eat the new les- 
Bicolor pedeza bicolor in pref- 
erence to any of the foods formerly 
used. Bicolor is suitable for 1) bor- 
ders around woods, 2) a food strip 
inside the woods, and 3) hedges 
across idle land or cultivated fields. 
Once planted the birds and the land- 
owner can depend on bicolor seed 
from October until June year after 
year. Rabbits eat the bark, and bees 
make honey from the flowers. 


Doves do not feed 
Dove Feed on insects. Their 
main foods are the seeds of bull- 
grass, cowpeas, crabgrass, peanuts, 
soybeans, pokeberry, and waste 
grains—corn, wheat, millet, and sor- 


ghums. Browntop millet is probably 
best thing to plant in a dove field. 


Our cover this month re- 
minds us that the brook 
trout, often called mountain or 
speckled trout, is the only one na- 
tive to the Southeastern states. Rain- 
bow trout were introduced in our 
streams from the western streams 
of the Rocky Mountains where they 
are also known as steelhead trout. 
The brown trout, sometimes called 
German or Lock Leven trout, came 
from Europe, and is actually a mix- 
ture of the German and Lock Leven. 
Cut-throat and Dolly Varden trouts 
are western fish. The lake trout is a 
northern species, from New York to 
Alaska. All are fine game fish. 


Trout 





HUNTER‘S HANDBOOK 


NEW booklet, “Hunting S$ mall 

Game with Shotgun and Rifle,” by 
Morris H. Decker is an interesting and 
dependable guide on how to shoot bet- 
ter, loads to use, limiting distances at 
which game can be killed, how to avoi 
cripples, etc. If you plan to buy a gun, 
this is a good booklet to study. We are 
offering it to subscribers at 50 cents a 
copy. Send order to Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, at nearest office- 
Birmingham, Raleigh, or Memphis. 
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More and Better 
Pastures 


(From page 24) both limestone 
and phosphate are added, the yields 
go up and up until they reach five to 
six times as much as yields on the 
untreated soil. 


Experiments in Hay- 
Lime Plus =wood County on a 
Phosphate pasture consisting of 

bluegrass, .lespedeza, 
and white clover showed similar re- 
sults as follows: 

1. Phosphate without limestone gave 
about a 30 per cent increase in yield. 

2. Limestone without phosphate gave 
about a 35 per cent increase in yield. 

3. Limestone and phosphate together 
gave about 75 per cent more pasture 
than untreated soil. 

The total pasture yields were in- 
creased by causing more bluegrass, 
white clover, and lespedeza to grow 
and less weeds and other grasses. 
This effect is clearly shown in Chart 
I (Page 24). Phosphate and lime- 
stone together— 

—More than doubled the amount 
of bluegrass; 

—Increased by 50 per cent the 
amount of lespedeza; ; 

—Increased about three times the 
amount of white clover. 


At the same time, thé quantity of 
weeds and other grasses was re- 
duced by about one-third. 


Next arose the ques- 
How Much J tion, “What are the 
Fertilizer? most economical 

amounts of phos- 
phate and limestone to use?” Let us 
see— 

1. It was found that one ton of 
limestone was enough on the soils in 
Haywood and Buncombe counties. 
The effect of one ton of limestone 
had not declined very much seven 
years after it was applied. 

2. The recommended amount of 
Phosphate is about 400 pounds of 
superphosphate (or its equivalent) 
every three years. More than this 
did not increase yields to any great 
extent. 

3. As for potash there has been 
no appreciable response from pot- 
ash so far except in Cherokee Coun- 
ty. There about 20 to 30 pounds of 
potash, (equal to about 400 pounds 
of an 0-14-7) have increased growth 
ot legumes in the pastures. 


Perhaps the big- 


Overcoming — gest handicap in 
Difficulties getting good pas- 


tures in the moun- 
tains is the difficulty in getting the 
limestone.and the phosphate up the 
mountain slopes for spreading over 
the land. In spite of these difficul- 
ties, however, hundreds of farmers 
have improved their pastures. There 
has been a great transformation in 
the landscape in many local areas as 
a result of this lime-plus-phosphate 
type of soil improvement. 

Farmers have carried tons of lime- 
stone and phosphate up steep slopes 
by sled and pack-horse methods. 
They have distributed it across their 
pastures only by hard work and per- 
sistence. They knew that they could 
expect no greater return from their 
labor than to have a profitable pas- 
ture that would produce its share 
of good livestock. 

A unique method of getting lime- 
stone and phosphate to mountain- 
top pastures may be seen on the beef 
cattle and sheep farm of Glen Palm- 
er in Haywood County. He was not 
to be hampered by the long, steep 
ascent to his pastures that lie over 
4,000 feet above sea level. He 
staked out a winding trail from the 
road to the mountaintop and then 

ired a man with a bulldozer to 
carve out a one-way (See page 101) 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


Look to the Results... 


PRODUCTION RECORDS IN 1946 EGG-LAYING 
TESTS PROVE VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC FEEDING 


These birds were champion 
egg layers in 1945 


GAIN this year, the high production 
records at egg-laying tests prove 
that feeding well-balanced, scientifically 
prepared mashes—along with good care 
and seund breeding—is essential to 
maintaining high levels of profitable egg 
production. And the same rule applies 
for successful poultry meat production. 


Your birds can get the same type of 
feed used in many of these egg-laying 
tests. Buy good commercial feed, and 
make sure the formula on the tag includes 
“D”-Activated Animal Sterol. 


Scientific Source of Vitamin D 


This scientific source of Vitamin D was 
originated by Du Pont and perfected 
through 10 years’ research. It is excep- 
tionally stable, does not congeal in cold 
weather, and does not impart “off” tastes 


REG. U. 5. PaT. OFF 


«e+e THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


or odors. Its dry powder carrier permits 
. . . 
accurate dispersion throughout the feed. 


‘‘Delsterol’’ —Du Pont’s registered 
trademark for its '"D”’- Activated Animal 
Sterol—is used by many feed manufac- 
turers who want dependable Vitamin D 
fortification that is alwdys uniform in 
potency. It is made from domestic raw 
materials by irradiating selected ani- 
mal sterols with ultra-violet light. 


On Feed Tags Look for 
“‘D’’-Activated Animal Sterol 

So, remember, look for the words “D”- 
Activated Animal Sterol on the tag of the 
feed you buy. For further information 
about prices and other data, write to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Organic Chemicals Dept., PRO. 611, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





* To hear great stars, thrilling dramas, tune in every Monday evening on the Du Pont “‘CAVALCADE OF AMERICA”—NBC network. * 

























































. . . Where’s the man 

who hasn't felt the stir © 

within him when he 

picks out the cry of 

his own hound run- 

ning with the pack? 
Around the fire 

at night, men gath- 

er to talk... and to 


ag gts 


twigs, the crunch of fro- 

zen earth under booted feet, 
the far-off baying of dogs on the 
ae 
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listen... to hear the *. a7 m,* 
crackling of burning = f - 


and sometimes, to hear 
the neighborly call of a train’s whistle. 

The “voices” of Norfolk and Western locomotives are known 
by farmers throughout the territory served by the railroad. 
The whistles bring news of fast freight trains moving 
crops to market, bringing needed materials to 

the farms. 









The N. & W. Agricultural De- 


¢ {> \» partment at Roanoke, Va., is anx- 
~~ t / 


ious to help with any farming 
problem. Call on the railroad— 
for advice, and for fast, depend- 
able, economical transportation. 


Norfoth- Westewe. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





















The chick advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 
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SHIP YOUR MUSKRAT 
AND MINK SKINS TO US! 
We are Chicago’s Largest Exclu- 
sive Retail Muskrat and Mink 
Coat Manufacturers (est. 1908) and 
sell direct to actual consumers, so 

can pay much more for your skins. 
PRICE Try us with large or small ship- 
ments and be convinced. Checks 
mailed immediately and your 
| | S T Muskrats and Minks will be held 
separate until you receive and 
approve of our check. 
WRITE TO 


+» MILLER FUR COMPANY 
166 No. Micbigan Ave., Dept. 611, Chicago, Hi. 


OTTAWA SELF-PROPELLED 
SUPER BUZZ MASTER 


* Eliminates the hard 
WGN, work of clearing 
, land of brush, sap- 
lings, and larger trees. Goes anywhere on its own 

wer. Saws up-hill as we!] as on level ground. 

andiest saw ever built. Powerful motor. Belt pulley 
jobs. w operating cost. Costs 

. Make big money clearing land. 
Write for low factory-to-user price. Pats. Pending. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1122Wainut St., Ottawa, Kas. 











NV \tspeg cenuine Marble and Granite Memorials 

of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
95 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
coun Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 












American Memorial Co. Dept. A18, Atianta, Ga 





We Honor 48 Counties 


(From page 6) 

Newberry—For noteworthy progress 
made in permanent pasture building 
through unit test demonstrations of ex- 
tension service and TVA. 

Orangeburg—For continued suc- 
cess of its cooperative livestock associa- 
tion . .. since organized in 1937 it has 
sold for its members $2,985,848 worth 
of hogs. 


Spartanburg—For a sizeable apple 
industry now added to the county’s 
ten-million-dollar peach industry. 


Williamsburg—For farmers who 
are getting in another carload of Jersey 
heifers for family milk cows. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chowan—For reducing leafspot in- 
fection in peanut fields from 82 per 
cent to 22 per cent by dusting. 


Cleve’and—For showing 35 4-H 
dairy calves in lower Piedmont Junior 
Cattle Show at Shelby. 


Franklin—F or growers who seeded 
alfalfa “according to recommenda- 
tions” and said, “The crop costs too 
much to take any chances with it.” 


Gates—For adding a peanut clean- 
ing and shelling plant for handling an- 
nual 11 million pounds production 
which heretofore has been sent out of 
county for processing. 


Granville—For general farmers who 
report incomes of $150 a month from 
poultry flocks. 


Halifax—For Weldon Rotary Club 
establishing a community pig club 
chain for boys in Halifax and 


Northampton. 
Iredel!—For 1,000 acres alfalfa 
planted last fall . . . 2,000 additional 


acres this fall. 


Jones—For a county-wide rat-kill- 
ing campaign, using red squill poison. 





Lee—For farmers who figure they 
need 5,000 acres good pasture and 
4,500 tons good hay . . . and set out 
this fall to start meeting this need. 


Northampton—F or using cub 
planes along with 75 ground machines 
this summer to dust peanuts for leaf- 
spot control. 


Orange—For a sale of select beef 
steers at Hillsboro. . . . Providing ani- 
mals for boys and girls planning to 
compete at Durham Fat Stock Show 
next March. 


Pitt—For a sweet potato dehydrat- 
ing machine installed at Greenville to 
convert jumbos and strings into feed 
for cattle. 


Pender—For the new poultry de- 
velopment, with abbatoir and freezing 
plant, owned entirely by local citizens. 


Scotland—For producing 33 per 
cent of small grain seed certified by 
North Carolina Crop Improvement As- 
sociation in 1946. . . growing 23 per 
cent of the certified wheat .. . 38 per 
cent of the certified oats, and 17 per 
cent of the certified barley. 


Union—For Cam T. Cook, Monroe, 
Route 4, who borrowed FSA money in 
1939 to buy his own farm... paid off 
debt in fall of 1946... made 111 bush- 
els certified oats this spring . . . and is 
hybrid seed corn grower. 


Vance—For reports of 5 tons alfalfa 
hay per acre from seedings made in fall 


of 1945. 


Wayne—For 800 volunteer rural 
leaders who worked with 15 neighbor- 
hood leaders, farm and home agents in 
taking a rural health census of county. 


Yadkin—For farmers who say, “It 
doesn’t hurt our backs so much to work 
hybrid corn as it did old varieties.” 





Free Building Plans 


NOVEMBER brings greater leis- 

ure to most farms. It is a good 
time both to do all overdue building, 
repairing and painting ... and a 
good time to order and study plans 
for future building. Here are some 
free building plans that may interest 
you; ask for any others you want 
from your state agricultural college. 


I. For Virginia Readers 

B-4.12—Bull pen 
G-4.11—Smokehouse 
K-3.10—Farm Shop 
N-2.10—Concrete septic tank 

Address orders to C. E. Seitz, Ex- 
tension Agricultural Engineer, VPI, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

II. For North Carolina Readers 

5385—Mail box support 
61—Self feeder—20 hogs 


824—Time switch—poultry lighting 
5019—Sheep barn—26 head 
65—General barn—6 head 


Address orders to D. S. Weaver, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


III. For South Carolina Readers 


5143—Bull pen and yard 
64—Lights for the farm tractor 
40—Homemade lime spreader 

5063—Hog scalding equipment 

5146—Farm Shop 

5615—Slaughter house 31x22 feet 


Address orders to C. V. Phagan, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 

Also look in our advertising col- 
umns for valuable building plans of- 
fered each month by our guaran- 
teed advertisers. 





Coming 


I. Carolinas and Virginia— 

North Carolina State Grange, Clin- 
ton, Oct. 23-24. 

State Fair Dates: South Carolina— 
Columbia, Oct. 21-26. State Colored 
Fair—Columbia, Oct. 28-Nov. 2. 

Tobacco Market Opening: Darkfired 
Virginia Belt, Monday, Dec. 2. 


II. South-wide— 

Annual Meeting of Southern States 
Cooperative, Richmond, Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1 

Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Biloxi, Miss., Jan. 15-18. 

III. National— 

Halloween, Oct. 31. 


Events 


Art Week, Nov. 1-7. 

General Election Day, Nov. 5. 

American Education Week,’ Nov. 
10-16. 

Armistice Day, Nov. 11. 

National Conference on Church in 
Town and Country, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nov. 12-14. 


National Grange, 
Nov. 18-22. 


National Book Week, Nov. 17-23. 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 28. 


American Farm Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Dec. 8-14. 


Christmas Day, Wednesday, Dec. 25. 
Full moon, Nov. 9; new, Nov. 23. 


Portland, Ore., 
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What’s New in Agriculture 


The cost of 


(From page 8) meeting at 
S coauin. the Department has 
shown a tendency to proceed slow- 
ly. An advisory committee has yet 
to be named. Farm spokesmen are 
also urging that proper emphasis be 
placed on marketing research in the 
new set up. 


Half of the U. S. 
farms did not 
hire any labor in 
1945, and about 
a third more used only 75 days or 
less of hired labor. . ... Secretary of 
Navy Forrestal, in a message to the 
farmers of America, says: “No less 
than the guns and the spirit of our 
men*and women, it was the food 
which came from the great farming 
areas of this country that brought 
us to victory. On Navy Day, Oct. 
27, 1946, I wish to thank the farm- 


Miscellaneous 
News 


ers of America.” 
distributing cotton goods is too 
high. Margins for wholesaling and 
retailing in 1939 averaged 40 per 
cent of the retail price and were 
five times as great as the returns 
to the cotton grower. . Esti- 
mated membership in agricultural 
cooperatives operating in 1945 was 


4,505,000, an increase of 230,000 
over 1944. Business handled by 


cooperatives increased $485,000,- 
000 to a total of over 5% billion 
dollars. Minnesota i§ the leading 
cooperative state with 1,365 co- 
operatives with 420,000 members. 
. . . Of the 96 Senators listed in the 
last Congressional Directory, only 15 
have farming connections, while on- 
ly three gave farming as their only 
occupation. In the House, only 14 
or 3 per cent of the total member- 
ship of 435 were farmers. 


Is Production Control Coming Back? 


SDA is taking its first step to con- 

trol postwar farm surpluses. 
There is a surplus of potatoes. This 
year USDA supported potatoes at 
90 per cent of parity, and put no 
limit on the number of bushels of 
potatoes a farmer could grow. But 
in 1947, says Secretary Anderson, 
the potato goal is to be 72,000,000 
bushels less. Each potato farmer 
will be given a goal. Farmers who 
exceed their seal not have their 
prices supported 

Secretary Anderson tried a plan 
of this sort about a year ago with 
dry peas. However, he had to give 
it up because Congressmen raised 
such a fuss. They said that when 
Congress passed laws guaranteeing 
farmers 90 per cent of parity for two 
years after the official close of the 
war, nothing was said about limiting 
production. 

As other crop surpluses pile up, 


will USDA try to control produc- 
tion on individual farmers? Does 
this plan for controlling potatoes in- 
dicate what USDA has in store for 
other crops? These questions should 
interest farmers eventthough they 
do not grow potatoes. Production 
control is an issue that has to be met 
sooner or later. Most folks will agree 
that it would just about drain the 
U. S. Treasury dry to support prices 
at 90 per cent of parity on crops of 
eke! size. Next year this time, 
there may be other surplus crops. 
And by 1948, some of the big money 
crops may be in trouble. 

Farm leaders are anxious to work 
out a price-supporting plan that will 
not be too expensive for the Federal 
Government to bear. But many of 
them say this is something Congress 
should do. They do not believe Sec- 
retary Anderson has authority to 
limit production under present laws. 


Newcastle Disease Hits Poultry 


‘THIRTEEN states have issued or- 

ders banning poultry shows until 
the full extent of Newcastle disease 
in this country is better known. 
Carrying a high mortality rate, the 
baffling disease, a virus infection of 
poultry, has been recognized in no 
less than 16 countries. It derives its 
name from an outbreak in New- 
castle, England, about two decades 
ago. 

USDA also has set up a special 
laboratory in Washington to study 
the disease and is assisting state 
agencies in establishing laboratories 
for identification of the malady. 
With proper diagnosis and control 


measures, USDA believes the dis- 
ease may be kept from reaching 
alarming proportions. 

Southern states which have 
banned poultry shows include Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

The disease has also been defin- 
itely diagnosed in a number of other 
states including New Mexico and 
Texas. 

Newcastle disease attacks chick- 
ens of all ages, from baby chicks to 
laying hens. Turkeys are very sus- 
ceptible and pigeons, geese, ducks, 
and other barnyard fowl may be 
attacked. 


Corn Yields in the South and Elsewhere 


HE South needs to do something 

about its corn yield. Take a look 
at Iowa! This year it has an amaz- 
ing yield of 61 bushels per acre. The 
average for the U. S. as a whole is 
40 bushels. Five states made aver- 
ige yields of better than 50 bushels; 
15 states had an average of 40 
bushels or more. Eight Southern 
states this year have an indicated 
yield of less than 20 bushels: Flori- 
da, 10.5 bushels; Georgia, 13; Ala- 
bama, 15.5; Louisiana, 16; Missis- 
sippi, 16.5; Oklahoma, 16.5; South 
Carolina, 17; Texas, 17. The high- 
est state average is reported from 
Kentucky, 37 bushels, with the 
other five states showing average 
yields as follows: West Virginia, 
34; Virginia, 31; Tennessee, 30; 


North Carolina, 24; Arkansas, 22.5. 

During the last seven “fat” years 
the U. S. made 5.6 billion bushels 
more corn than in the preceding 
seven “lean” years. Weather has 
been a factor. But hybrids, fertiliz- 
ers, improved varieties, improved 
machinery, etc., played a big part. 
Hybrids have also boosted yields in 
the South, but they need better land 
to have their full effect. It is esti- 
mated that hybrid seed corn is ad- 
ding two million bushels worth $2,- 
400,000 to the Texas corn crop each 
year. In Kentucky, the extra yield 
due to hybrids is 12 million bushels, 
worth $15,720,000; Mississippi, 
400,000 bushels worth $560,000; 
Louisiana, 1,100,000 bushels extra 
yield, worth $1,474,000. 


| 
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Photo courtesy U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


KILL RATS WITH TAT-AN TU! 


‘Rid your farm of rats with TAT Formula 83 


(FORMULA 83) 


. so powerful 


one lick kills rats. Contains ANTU, remarkable new rodenticide, 
tested and used by U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and U. S. 


Public Health Service. 
Ready to 









three 
tracking. 


L f3 


use. No mixing required. Taste- 


less, prebaiting unnecessary. Effective for all 
control methods—feeding, 


drinking, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your 


money back. Get TAT Formula 83 from 
your dealer. Available in 3 popular sizes. 
If he cannot supply you, mail coupon. 


a ee te ce ae ee ee is a ea ee ee me a i ty 
0. E. LINCK CO., INC. 
Monielair, N. J. (PF 11-46) 


Please send FREE booklet, **Rats—Their Habits 
and Control.”’ Also $1.00 can of TAT Formula 83, 


Name 





CONTAINING ANTU 





1 
I 
1 
J $1.00 Enclosed C0 Send €.0.D. 1 
1 
I 
I 
I 
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AMAZING NEW TRAP Shinai’ pesis 
ANIMAL PESTS 
CAN'T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS OR POULTRY! 
it’s amazing how the HAVAHART catches rats, rabbits, squurels, and 
other pests .. _ yet it’s harmless to you and yours' No springs, no jaws 
Animal walks in to get bait, and the doors close’ Send postal for 
free booklet. HAVAHART, 247 Water Str i 


















RUBBER [cwac, 
MOLDS 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit 
makes perfect flexible molds of plaques, 





ash trays, bookends, ete. Molds cost 6¢ 
te 25¢ each. Each mold makes hundreds 
of novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Quick and 
easy. Start profitable business in your omeeels to stores, 
gift shops, friends, resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or 
spare time. Write for complete FREE details and easy 
instructions, SO-LO WORKS, Dept. M-82!, Loveland, Ohlo 





Watch for the Trademark on every article you buy. 


Imagine! ONLY 7+A DAY 














nanan 
BOOKLET FOR HOME SEWING! 
Fashions, Interior and Embroidery Designs! Send 3c 
stamp to cover Handling and Postage to Dept. PF, 
P.O. Box 408, Times Square Station, New York 18. 

















jon this f Combination 


KILL GRUBS 


CL TICKS, MITES, Etc. 


po IT th 
WITH A Cy FARNAM 
RRI-O} 


LER 


aad ROTEN-OIL 


Powerful, new war-tested insectly 
cidal oil effectively kills cattle 
grubs; knocks lice, ticks, mites, 
flies and other stock-pests with 
amazing new paralytic action. 









Roten-Oil, applied automatically 
and curried-in automatically with a 
Farnam CURRLOILER, provides 
practical “automatic stock-pest cons 
trol”. Cattle treat themselves whene 
ever and as often as needed... 
keep themselves sleek, clean and 
comfortable . . . gain weight fast, 
milk better and ‘ell higher. 


Write for Lt, we AL explaining the 
Farnam method of “automatic stock-pest 
Control” and our 10-DAY FREE TRIAL OF- 

FER. Plan now to pest-protect your livestock 
and boost your profits. Write 


FARNAM CO. ovann’ 2 wesnasna 











Here’s grand news for people 
who think learning music is 








expensive You can now 
learn to play your favorite instrument for ONLY Te A DAY. 
And it takes an amazingly short time this modern ‘‘Print 


and Picture’ way. Thousands have become good players. 
It’s real fun, too. Right from the start you play real 

tunes by note. ‘The printed lessons tell you what to do 
. the pictures show you how to do it. 


FREE Print and Picture Sample 


See how easy it is to learn music at home this short- cut 
way, Mail coupon for Free Booklet and ‘‘Print and Picture’ 


Sample. Mention favorite instrument. 

S. School of Music, 6011 Brunswick SUCCESSFUL 
Bidg., New York 10, N. . 4 48 vr 
— eo ee oe es ee ee ee ee 7 


U.S. School of Music, 601! Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Tiease send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. 
1 would like to play (Name Instrument). 





Have you 
Are | Fr 
RERUNS ccs cads de dnncoueesdae Seen eseueubéd cesesanassossee 

(Please Print) 
Address 
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SMOOTH GOING! 


witH THE MODERN 


STAHMER 
FERTILIZER 
anpb LIME 
SPREADER 







*Proved 
Performance 


THE ONLY SPREADER 
WITH THE EXCLUSIVE 


“AGITATOR” FEATURE 


This is it! The fertilizer you’re sure to 
want when you see it in action. The 
feature that draws top interest is 
Stahmer’s contribution to peak per- 
formance ... the newly engineered 
agitators. See how special auger type 
discs are built into “proved per- 
formance”’ revolving agitators. They 
keep the hopper bottom clean and 
force fertilizer out of the openings... 
pulverize lumps and spread uniform- 
ly. Quickly regulated, the Stahmer 
distributes from about 100 to 8000 
Ibs. per acre and spreads an 8-foot 
width of fertilizer only 6 inches from 
the ground. 

The hopper has 800 to 1000 Ibs. 
-capacity— built of 12 gauge hot rolled 
steel—all in one piece with welded- 
in ends. Extra heavy axles carry spe- 
cially designed wheels using standard 
tires. Wide wheels without tires may 
be had, if desired. The Stahmer is 
€asy to use, easy to clean and main- 
tain. Additional structural features 
make the Stahmer an ultra-modern, 
top quality fertilizer at a low cost. 





WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
AND NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


STAHMER FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 











GAS ELECTRIC PLANTS 


ELECTRICITY 
FOR EVERY FARM 
AT A LOW CosT 












Here is the postwar 
Gasoline Electric Plant 
you've been waiting ht 
for. New, streamlined 
beauty. Completely A G 
housed for safety, long- ll 
er life and more quiet operation. Operates cooler 
in any climate. Abundant power at all times. 
AC or DC. A size and price for every need. See 
this BETTER plant before you buy. Ask your 
dealer, or write for prices and free circular. 


WINPOWER MBG. CO. 
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Master Farm Family 


(From page 13) | or make hay and 
turn under the second growth for 
corn next year. I now average 20 
bushels wheat and 60 bushels corn 
per acre, using U. S. 13 hybrid.” 
Mr. Cocke cleans and sells his 
surplus wheat and lespedeza for 
seed at good prices. But his major 
income is from flue-cured tobacco. 
He grows about 10 acres each year 
and has made several valuable con- 
tributions to growing this crop. 


“By reading The 
Progressive Farm- 
er years ago,” related Mr. Cocke, 
“I got the idea that we ought to pull 
tobacco leaves instead of cutting the 
whole stalk as was the common 
practice of harvesting flue-cured to- 
bacco at that time. I was the first 
grower in this section to adopt this 
practice. But soon it was found that 
tobacco pulled brought more money 
and the practice was widely adopt- 
ed.” Mr. Cocke uses modern meth- 
ods in curing tobacco. One barn is 
equipped with an automatic stoker 
which he likes very much. Then he 
has worked out helpful improve- 
ments in curing. One big advance is 
an extra return flue through the 
middle of the barn taking the smoke 
out on the opposite side from the 
furnace. “This gives a uniform 
heat,” Mr. Cocke declared, “and 
produces better tobacco.” 

“Mr. Cocke was one of the first 
to use Yellow Special, a new tobacco 
variety resistant to root rot, develop- 
ed here at the Chatham Experiment 
Station,” commented Pittsylvania 
County Agent N. H. Williams. “He 
worked closely with the station in 
testing out this variety and produc- 
ing seed for use by neighbors. Now 
he is cooperating in a test on plant- 
bed preparation at different times, 
using cyanamid and uramon.” 


Got an Idea 


Ingenious as a 
mechanic, Mr. 
Cocke has made a lime spreader out 
of the rear end of an old auto. “I 
just hook it back of my wagon and 


Top Mechanic 


shovel lime in the hopper,” explain- 


ed Mr. Cocke. “It does good work 
and saves no end of labor. I have 
limed all my crop and pasture land 
except tobacco.” 

“What's this?” we asked, seeing a 
cultivator with unusual attachments 
in the machinery shed. 

“Oh, I made that to sidedress corn 
and other row crops and cultivate 


| all at the same trip—another big 


labor-saver,” he replied. “But my 
biggest labor-saving invention is my 
tractor-operated hay buck.” With 
this homemade hay buck hooked on 
the front of his tractor he gathers 
hay from the windrow, yanks it up 
with a convenient lever and trots a 
half ton of hay into the barn in a few 


minutes with little hand work. A 
conveniently located farm shop well 
equipped with tools was the center 
of mechanical activity. 

“Well, fluecured tobacco is bring- 
ing high income now, but what 
about income several years in the 
future?” we inquired. “Suppose 
prices drop?” 

“I could make it all right without 
any tobacco at all,” was the unhesi- 


tating reply. “Through the soil con- | 


servation and soil building I’ve been 
doing I could easily go to corn, hogs, 


poultry, and dairying. That’s why | 


the soil angle is so basic.” 


. Mr. Cocke’s 
Fine Leaders breadth of vision 
and earnest desire to help his fellow 
men have made him a rural leader 
of tremendous importance to his en- 
tire section. As a member of the 
board of directors of the Pittsylvania 
Purchasing Association he has help- 
ed save farmers large refund divi- 
dends on fertilizer bought coopera- 
tively. As a member of the state ex- 
ecutive tobacco committee of the 
Farm Bureau he has made trips to 
Washington to help get through 
regulations for the protection of the 
tobacco growers, and now is work- 
ing to help perfect the new coopera- 
tive fluecured tobacco stabilization 
corporation. 

In educational work he has taken 
the lead in his community. He is a 
member of the Pittsylvania County 
Board of Agriculture, served in War 
Bond, scrap drives, and other local 
war programs, and has been very 
active in getting the promise of a de- 
partment of vocational agriculture 
in the local high school just as soon 
as a teacher and shop equipment 
are available. He is chairman of the 
Triple A review committee for his 
district and has made trips to Rich- 
mond in working for better “farm to 
market” roads. He is a member of 
the education committee of the 
Gretna Chamber of Commerce; a 
member of the Mecklenburg Elec- 
tric Cooperative; a Mason; and post 
commander, American Legion. 


Likewise Mrs. Cocke is a leader 
for rural betterment in her commu- 
nity. President of her home demon- 
stration club and a leader in 4-H 
club work Mrs. Cocke is serving her 
neighbors and young people of her 
section. Miss Helen Griffin, Pittsyl- 
vania County home demonstration 
agent, declares, “Mrs. Cocke takes 
the lead in home demonstration 
work and could not be replaced by 
anyone of equal ability.” Mrs. 
Cocke is farm and home chairman 
of Southern States Cooperative Ad- 
visory Board. She is pianist for pri- 
mary department and a member of 
the church missionary society. 


. New Health Leaders 


N North Carolina we seem to be 

especially fortunate in that many 
of the wealthiest people in the state, 
the heaviest taxpayers, seem ready 
to join with poorer people in sup- 
porting a pro- 
gram of state aid 
to hospital build- 
ing. Dr. I. G. 
Greer, head of the 
Thomasville Bap- 
tist Orphanage, is 
president of the 
powerful new 
“North Carolina 
Good Health As- 
sociation” which 
will carry on the threefold fight for 
“More Hospitals, More Doctors, 
More Hospital Insurance” . . . and 
it is great good. news that Harry B. 
Caldwell, long master of the State 


Harry Caldwell 


Grange, has given up a high salaried 
position elsewhere to come back to 
North Carolina and give his whole 
time to getting the people and the 
State Legislature to back this whole 
program. Other leaders and direc- 
tors of the organization include 
Josephus Daniels, Raleigh; William 
B. Umstead, Dr. W. M. Coppridge, 
George Watts Hill, Durham; R. 
Flake Shaw, Mrs. Harry Caldwell, 
Ben Cone, Julian Price, Greensboro; 
Thomas J. Pearsall, Hyman Battle, 
Rocky Mount; Charles A. Cannon, 
Concord; Irving Carlyle, Winston- 
Salem. These men will cooperate 
with the State Medical Care Com- 
mission led by its able Chairman, 
James H. Clark, with Clarence Poe 
as vice chairman and Dr. John A. 
Ferrell, secretary. 





|e IDEAL 
‘DRY INSECTICIDE! 
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DIRECT 
TO YOU postpoid 
Easy-to-Grow 


Del LRUIT Tily 


(Formerly sold only to Nurseries and Florists) 


Glorious fragrant satin white bells with luxuriant 
curving foliage, for house plants, gardens, cut flowers. 
Vigorous, sturdy, each year bulbs multiply, plants 
grow larger, more profusely bloomed! Sent with direc- 
tions for all climates. Free Catalog Bulb Special... 


Large: $1.50 eo. 6 for $8 $12 doz. 
Small: 75 eo. 6 for $4 S 6 doz. 


AMERICAN BULB GROWERS 


Dept. L - 12 Geary St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


%& Finest CROFT Easter Lily Starting Stock 
ovoilable for Commercial Growers ¥ 











PUREBRED REGISTERED 
LIVESTOCK 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Guernsey Cattle - Hampshire Hogs 
Our following herd sires are producing 
the type and quality Ad for eco- 

nomical gains and production. 
Angus—General 16th of MacMor. 
Guernsey—Cesor Bon-Ton’s Premium. 
Hampshire—Pocataligo Roller. 

Write us your needs for foundation 
breeding animals. 


Visitors always welcome 


BRAYS 43 ISLAND 
F-8-DAVIS.Jr. BLANTATION YEMASSEE 














e 
@ 
Ge ZINNIAS 
p to 645 n. across, biggest 


you've ever seen! New col- 
ae ors--apricot, salmon, orange, 
ellow, rose, scar- 


very easy to grow. 

Tbe-Pkt. of seeds 

only 10c--Send Dime Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


6 Burpee Building 7 
32, Pennsylvania 





33 
Philadelphia 





RED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER -LOGS- LUMBER 


STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORDO,N.C. 











Advertisements might be likened to 
show windows in which advertisers 
display their wares. Read the adver- 


tisements in this issue. 








BERKSHIRE HOGS 


CHAMPIONS ON THE 
FARM AND MARKET 
Hold record of 100 Ib. 
gain on 300 Ib. feed. 
Chicago carlot Grand 
Champions post 7 years. Proved to have less 
waste fat on backs, loins and hams, In college 
tests. Write for free booklet ‘Berkshire Hogs.” 
AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSN. SPRINGFIELD, Itt. 
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Around My POULTRY YARD 


By D. F. KING, Poultry Editor 





N ANY western ideas can be 
profitably used on Southern 
poultry farms. Following are sev- 
eral that are extensively used in 
California, but which have sel- 
dom or possibly never been used 
in the South. 


@ The roll-away nest is one 
means of preventing dirty eggs, 


stopping hens from eating eggs, f 


and keeping the quality up be- 
cause hens cannot sit on the eggs 
and lower their quality by keep- 
ing them warm. The picture 
shows how it is constructed. The 
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wire floor (32 inch hardware cloth) 
is 3 inches higher in the rear than 
at the front which allows the egg 
to roll into the covered box along 
the front just as soon as it is laid. 
A rubber band (2 inches wide) 
stretched tight across the lower 
side of the box keeps the egg 
from cracking. The sloping top 
prevents roosting on the nest and 














the dark curtain encourages the 
hens to lay in these nests even 
though they contain no nesting 
material. 


@ A rather easy way 


The roll-away nest, a California idea. 
Note the curtain for culling poor layers, 
also placing of rubber band to stop eggs. 





of cleaning nests is 
used on the Kimber 
Poultry Breeding 
Farm, Niles, Calif. 
The nests have no 
backs and each section 
is hinged against the 
wall at the top. When 
there is need to clean 
the nests, the entire 
section is swung out 
and up and the litter 
and manure fall quick- 








to another so that 
when they reach the 
other end they are 
; a\\ taken out as fryers or 
+\\\" _| ready-to-lay pullets. 

The manure from 


— the wire-floored pens 
hy ¢ é e ground or 
ff falls to the g 1 

“£4 “1 concrete slab and is 
LB | 


J Viyi4l picked up with shovels 

! ait BX about once a month 
_ if} and thrown directly 
AA ERAN into a truck. The 








ly to the floor. 


@ Another labor sav- 
er is the watering svs- 
tem. It is called the 
dewdrop waterer. A tub, large buck- 
et or barrel is used for the water sup- 
ply. A pipe is run from this and 
about every 6 inches is a valve 
which when touched allows water 
to drip into the hen’s mouth. 
The water is always. sanitary, 
and there is no cleaning or wash- 
ing of pans to be done each 
day. This system is used for both 
voung (over three weeks) and old 
chickens. It operates on a gravity 
pressure and will not work attached 
directly to a water system because 
of the high pressure. Some use cup 
valves instead of the drip valves. 
They are also automatic. The beak 
of the fowl turns the water on each 
time she drinks. One cup or one drip 
valve will care for 15 to 20 chick- 
ens and costs only 20 to 30 cents. 
Perhaps the nicest arrangement is to 
water the laying hens on a small sun 
porch instead of in the house. By 
doing this the surplus drip and wa- 
ter shaken from the heads of the 
hens when drinking does not get the 
floor of the house wet and soiled. 


® Raising pullets or fryers by the 
“assembly line” method is the plan 
developed and being used so effec- 
tively by L. C. Ireland, Puente, 
Calif. The brooders are all outside 
with no protection except a small 
roof. Each unit is 3 feet wide and 
about 80 feet long. This is divided 
into many pens with doors connect- 
ing each unit. The first pen is equip- 
ped with an automatically controlled 
electric brooder unit with suit- 
able hoppers and waterers for chicks 
one to three weeks of age. The sec- 
ond pen is for slightly older chicks 
and so on down the length of the 
unit. Chicks are started at one end 
and driven at intervals from one pen 


The dewdrop waterer, 
showing both cup and 
drip valves, 


chickens are watered 
with the dewdrop 
valves, and the only 
labor is feeding and 
taking care of the brooder, etc., in 
the first pen. This method would 
work very well throughout the 
spring, summer, and early fall in 
most Southern states but some pro- 
tection from cold winds would be 
necessary during the winter except 
in the extreme South. 


@ Many persons would be interest- 
ed in raising more chickens now that 
feed is available to relieve the meat 
and egg shortage if they could get 
lumber and other building materials 
for poultry houses. Fred E. Wil- 
banks, Cherokee County, Ga., has 
solved this problem by setting up 2 
“tent poultry farm.” The results 
have been very satisfactory in rais- 
ing broilers as well as pullets for 
future layers. The tents are 16 feet 
by 16 feet with side walls 4 feet 
high. A board is placed around the 
tent at the bottom to hold the litter 
in place and electric (See page 97) 





Raising chicks 
in tents sort of 
seems natural, 
except now it’s 
feed on my 
shoulder in- 
stead of a pack 
on my back. 





Hamp Shire 
cleaning nests 
the easy way. 
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TUXEDO USERS 


Those extra eggs the successful. poultry raiser gets from his laying 
flock are evidence of his good judgment—in equipment used, in 
management and in feeding practices. Likewise he is proud to use 
Tuxedo Eggmash, recognized everywhere for its quality. 


All of the necessary egg producing elements — protein, minerals, 
vitamins and carbohydrates—are properly proportioned and blend- 
ed in Tuxedo Eggmash to give you those extra eggs that pay a profit 
on your feed investment. 


Successful poultrymen know and profit by the quality of Tuxedo 
Feeds. You can buy with confidence and feed with pride, when 
you use Tuxedo. See your Tuxedo dealer. 


The EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Established in 1881 


Me 
~ 
Listen to ~% 
Smilin’ Ed McConnell’s , 
Tuxedo Feed I 
Broadcasts i 
eek pope emia ¢ F 
4 


” 


TUXEDO 
FEEDS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE FEEDING OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
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a Man with 
a Winchester 


In hunting, everything hap- 
pens at once. For hours at a 
time, you find only peace and 
quiet. Suddenly, boulders 
crash down the mountain 
side and snarls warn that 
you’re face-to-face with fury. 


With a Winchester Model 70 
Bolt Action Repeating Rifle, 
you’re “loaded for bear’’— 
really ready for anything. Its 
ease of handling and accur- 
acy are invaluable under 
difficult big game hunting 
conditions. 


One of the great sporting 
rifles of all times, the Model 
70 has such balance that it 
feels to your hands like a 
fast-handling shotgun. Win- 
chester speed lock insures 
quick action. 


Available in ten calibers. 
Equipped with open or 
aperturereceiver sights. 
Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., New 

Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin 

Industries, Inc. 


















IT’S 
WEATHERPROOFED 


RIFLES « CARTRIDGES * SHOTGUNS ¢ SHOTSHELLS 
FLASHLIGHTS ¢ BATTERIES ¢ ROLLER SKATES 





| latter part of this period. 
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WANTED? DOUBLE THE BEAUTY 
of Your Home This Winter! 


@ You don’t need to make a trip away off somewhere to enjoy 
Mrs. Hoffman tells how you 
And at almost_no cost! 


blossom, color, and beauty this winter. 
can have it in your own home. 


us, with its bitter winds, bliz- 

zards, and snowstorms. Even 
so, we flower lovers need not let that 
rob us of the joys of flower gardening. 
We can still have their cheer, comfort 
and rich color combinations. 

Let’s bring the flower garden in- 
side. For several 
months we shall 
be spending most 
of our time in- 
doors, and we do 
want to make it a 
place of color and 
charm; an inviting 
place where our 
family would pre- 
fer staving to any 
place else on earth; a place where 
our friends delight to visit. 

Make it so it will cost only a very 
little. Of course white and colored 
china pots make a more attractive 
window display. But one of the lov- 
liest window gardens I have ever seen 
held pots made of tin cans, painted in 
bright colors. 


( NOTHER winter is almost‘ upon 





Mrs. Hoffman 


. Plants need not be ex- 
Window pensive. For vines, plant 
Gardens _ six or eight seeds of blue 

morning glories in pots 
place them at each side of the picture 
window, train the vines around it as 
they grow. Lovely blue blossoms will 
soon open"their eyes. 

For the loveliest effect have only a 
valance across the top, with drapery 
at the sides. Use no shades or blinds. 
Polish the glass until it gleams, and if 
possible use glass shelves. A friend 
bought old automobile windshields 
and placed them on brackets attached 
to the sides of her wide windows. 
However, wood serves as well, and 
can be arranged as beautifully. 

I never feel that a window garden 
is complete without a few red gerani- 





ums. Their color is so heartwarming 
on a bitter winter day, and their fra- 
grance so enticing. Begonias, too, are 
among my indoor favorites. How- 
ever, there are other plants for win- 
dows which require much less care 
than these. And even though few of 
them bloom, the windows can still 
glow with color and enchantment 
with colored figurines and brightly 
hued ornaments. Be sure to include 
plenty of deep blue and red. 


I never go into a 
Seven Plants for city without 
Indoor Gardens making a trip to 
all the dime store 
flower counters. They have about 
everything one could want for a beau- 
tiful indoor garden. Among the best 
plants for a window garden are these 
seven: 
1. Schismatoglottis, perhaps the most 
enduring of evergreen plants, and has 
lovely foliage of handsome dark green 





Sidney Lanier, Southern Poet, Honored 


N Oct. 3 all America honored a 

great Southern roet and lover of 
Southern farm people and country 
life. On that date in the “Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans” in New 
York City a bust of Sidney Lanier was 
unveiled. Born in Georgia in 1842 
and dying in North Carolina in 1881, 
Lanier was a Confederate soldier 
1861-65, being a war prisoner in the 
Some of 
Lanier's finest poems deal with South- 
ern farming and farm problems. Per- 
haps we may print next month one 
highly amusing yet highly instructive 
poem, “Thar’s More in the Man Than 
Thar Is in the Land.” The sin of soil- 


erosion, for another example, has sel- 
dom been more feelingly portrayed 
than in Lanier’s lines where he bids 
us look to a point where— 


Yon old desérted Georgian hill 

Bares to the sun his piteous aged crest 
And seamy breast, 

By restless-hearted children left to lie 

Untended there beneath the heedless sky, 

As barbarous folk expose their old to die. 


Lanier’s best loved poem perhaps 
is “The Marshes of Glynn,” (Glynn 
being the name of a county on the 
Georgia coast), from which we re- 
print these extracts: 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 


Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea? 


Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 


From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing-withholding and free 
Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the sea! 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the water sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ‘twixt the marsh and the skies: 
By so many roots as the. marsh-grass sends in the s 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 








By. 
MINA B. 
HOFFMAN 


leaves marbled with lighter green. This 
plant will thrive even in the darkest cor. 
ner of a room. 

2. Dracena looks something like ag 
dwarf cornstalk. It comes in variegated 
forms, having green and white, or red 
and white, foliage. It, too, is just as 
happy in a dark corner as in sunshine, 
and may reach a height of 7 feet. 

3. Birdsnest fern has rather long, wide, 
shiny leaves that curl around the edge 
like ruffled crepe paper. It resents sun- 
shine because its foliage is very tender. 
It likes good drainage, plenty of water 
in summer, not so much in winter. 

A, Aspidistra has stiff, glossy leaves 
that will withstand much heat and dust, 
poor soil and dim light. This plant be- 
longs to the lily family and bears inferior 
flowers at the base where they are almost 
completely hidden by the foliage, and 
are rarely noticed. 

5. One of the most successful and 
widely grown window plants is san- 
sevieria. For endurance it has no equal. 
It, too, belongs to the lily family and has 
tall, stiff, very thick leaves, green and 
mottled with white. Its common name is 
enake-plant, or mother-in-law-tongue. 
Some have yellow markings across and 
others are marked lengthwise. It is a 
very stately plant and adds a note of 
elegance to a window ledge or shelf. 

6. Rubber plants are well known and 
are found on all flower counters. Their 
large handsome thick leathery leaves 
make a lovely background for red gera- 
niums and pink begonias. It requires 
much more water than the other foliage 
plants and when it begins dropping 
leaves, it needs more water. 

7. Screwpine is another plant that re- 
sembles a dwarf cornstalk. It likes a 
little sunshine. Has light green leaves 
bordered with creamy lighter green 
edges. This makes a lovely accent be- 
hind a pink begonia. 


For window vines noth- 
ing is lovelier than grape 
ivy. It is one of the most 
graceful foliage vines to 
be found, and grows equally as well 
in a dark corner, or on the mantel, as 
it does around the sunny window. 
And it does make an enchanting 
frame for the entire window—or is 
quite as effective framing a large mir- 
ror over a mantel. One of my neigh- 
bors has had grape ivy around her 
mantel mirror for ten years. It gets 
no sunshine at all, in 5-inch china 
pots (white) she feeds it liquid food 
several times during the year, and 
wipes the dust from leaves with a 
damp cloth when they look dull. 

If grape ivy is hard to find, a good 
substitute is potato vines—sweet po- 
tato. Partly cover a small potato 
which has sprouts, in a bright con- 
tainer, and place it on the end of a 
shelf, on the mantel, or any place 
which a vine would adorn, and all 
your friends will be inquiring where 
you bought so beautiful a vine. 


zexKK Km 


Window 
Vines 





How Hospitals and Hospital 
Insurance Have Helped Us 


FOR the first time most Southern 
farm families can now hope to 

have hospitals within reasonable 

driving distance of their homes. 

To have a hospital near you may 
save the life of your wife or child 
and yet pile up a burdensome debt 
unless you have hospital insurance, 
preferably “Blue Cross” insurance to 
pay hospital bills easily. Blue Cross 
hospital insurance is very -much 
like mutual fire insurance, being op- 
erated by non-profit companies. We 
hereby offer 14 prizes—one of $10, 
three of $5 each, and ten of $1 each 
for the best experience letters from 
subscribers on “How Hospital In- 
surance Has Helped Us.” Please 
mail all letters by Nov. 15. 
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In a nation-wide survey among Carpenters, 92 out 
of every 100 reporting said they owned Disston saws. 
The reasons these experts give for such outstanding 
preference are that Disston saws are faster cutting, 
do finer work, require less frequent sharpening 
and last longer. 

Ask your Hardware Retailer to show you Disston 
Hand Saws—you will see why they are the choice 
of the men who use them in their trade. sensu eso 
Also ask your Hardware merchant fora = 
FREE copy of the Disston Saw, Tool and 
File Manual which tells how to use and 
care for tools, or write to us direct. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1186 Tacony, Philadeiphia 35, Pa., U. S.A. 


LISSTON 






The saw most 
Carpenters use 


QUICK - SAFE . SURE | 
THE EASY WAY TO KILL 
| 


RATS 











|the front of the tent when weather | 


‘easily moved for each brood. The 


| ventilation when chicks are about 
eight weeks old. 


; trees, Mr. Wilbanks has been able 


Poultry Yard ; 


(From page 95) brooders are used 
for heat. When chicks are three to 
four weeks old, he begins to open | 
will permit. The chicks run outside 
on clean ground as the tents can be 


side walls are opened for additional 


By placing the tents under shade 


to secure good production for about 
3,000 layers even during the hot 
summer months. He does not yet! 
know how the tents will work dur- | 
ing the winter, but housing experi- 
ments conducted by the Alabama 
Experiment Station during the past 
10 years indicate that they will be 
satisfactory even during cold' 
weather. 





@ If you are unable to cull hens by 
the often described methods, you 
can still cull your flock easily and 
quickly by “the sooty tail”«method. | 
First make a curtain «that will fit 
front of nests. Dip this in used mo- | 


|tor oil to which has been added a| 


handful of soot. Hang curtain on 
the nests for two days, then catch 
and cull all hens that don’t show 
“sooty tails.” Tests show the cur- 
tain will remain black enough after 
one dipping to color hens for two 
days. In fact, care must be used to 


| prevent all the layers being colored 


'as black as crows. | 


You'll find K-R-O quick acting. It’s con- 
stantly checked to maincain highest killing 
power. Made of red squill, it’s safer to use 
around children, livestock, pets, and poultry. 
K-R-O kills rats or your money back! IN 2 
FORMS ... K-R-O Bis-Kits (nothing to 
mix) at 35c and $1... K-R-O Powder (enough 
ta make 200 baits) only 75c. Ac most drug, 
feed, and seed stores. 


FREE "Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,"’ by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Write for your copy, now. 


The K-R-O Company, " 
K-R-O 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north state of Washington, tells an interesting 











story of increased egg production. She says: 
| have 178 chickens. In November, their appearance 
is poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. I started 





Don Sung in their feed. Now, in December, I am 
130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 
etter. Surprised isn’t the word--I'm really amazed 
change in my flock.” 








Will you do as well? 


We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn’t expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
uuder-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
Manganese, and other essential elements which laying hens 
require, and which are necessary to pep up egg production, 
Don Sung supplies these essential mineral supplements. 
It does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why not 
try Don Sung for your flock?. Send 50c¢ for a trial pack- 
ay or $1 for large size holding 3 times as much) to 
urrell-Dugger Co., 416 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis 
1, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your money 


will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your flock now, 





OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM — 


MUSCULAR | 
ACHE DUE TO 


FATIGUE & 

EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out | 
gain by relieving that | 
muscular ache (due to 
fatigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
those aching muscles. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Useonly | 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., 







EN-AR-CO 


Watch for the Trademark on every article you buy. 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (E55 THAK 
Easy To Turn Trees Into Money 200” 
es Lumber Z 
























tits, shingles, LOAF) in 10 to 24 foot sawing 
Grates, lath, A lengths. MECHANICAL 
Studding, 'D, accurate set works and 


sitive dogs. Use tractor or old auto 
ngine for low cost power. Thousands used for 
commercial! sawing. Pays for itself pick|y. na 
ost card today for REE booklet, ‘Flow ‘o Make 
Lumber’’ and Catalog of Woodworking Equipment. 


|@ Have you ever tried to open the 
|chicken coop door with you hands 
full of chickens and end up by 


‘cheap electricity take the place of 


allowing several to get away? This 
is what repeatedly happened to 
Johnny Pfeiler, Neuces County, 
Tex., until he devised a simple auto- 
matic door made by tacking a piece 
of inner tube with a slit in it over 
the hole in the top of the coop. With 
this arrangement chickens may be 
put in or taken out without any door 
opening and still the chickens can- 
not get out. 


@ Electricity is cheap when one 
considers the amount of work it will 
do. Usually one kilowatt hour, cost- 
ing about 3 cents, will do as much 
work as a strong man working hard 
all day. Poultry jobs that can be 
done with electricity are: 








Poultry house lights, 6 kws per 100 | 
hens per month. 

Electric water pump, % kw per 100 
hens per month. 

Poultry water warmer % kw per 100 
hens per day. 


Heating incubator, 1 kw per 25 eggs 
I g! 


hatched. 
For elevating feed, & kw per 2 tons. 
Perhaps you can let relatively 


often times hard-to-get hand labor 
around your chicken house. 





FOOD GROWERS’ BOOKS 
WINTER'S the time to make 


plans and order supplies for 
the garden and orchard. But even 
before then, we believe you can 
get helpful pointers on what to 
buy, how to prepare for it, when 
to plant, and much other informa- 
tion from our two books—The 
Home Orchard Book and The 
Niven Garden Book. Both were 
written by L. A. Niven, horticul- 
tural editor, and are based on his 
many years of personal experience 
and observations throughout the 
South, 

The books, in handy pocket size, 
are 25 cents each. .Send your or- 
der to Service Editor, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, at the nearest office 
—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or 
Birmingham. 
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UPER QUALITY 
TEANAING ANST 


ass 


Protein Blend 


SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH is a 20% Protein 
blend of selected quality ingredients and is de- 
signed to balance liberal grain feedings to form an 
economical egg-producing ration. Thousands of 
successful poultry raisers throughout the Southeast rely upon it year after 
See unekineg mou ae is jealously guarded to maintain its 
a alee ee acked in dress goods bags, when available, as 


Supplies Vitamin and Minerals 


In addition to valuable proteins, SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH sup- 
Plies essential Vitamins and Minerals usually lacking in grains, as well 
as other nutrients layers require to sustain heavy pro- 
duction 6f large, hard-shelled eggs. Prompt shipments 
are now being made to feed dealers and users in lots 
of three bags and up, freight prepaid. If your dealer 
Can't supply you, order direct. 


Write for New Booklet 


“Economical Egg Production” contains valuable ad- 
vice and ideas for pultry raisers. It’s free. Write us for 
your copy today. A post card will do. You'll also receive 
our current Mill Price List. 


















STANDARD FEED MILLING CO. 


Department PF, Hop 
6 Fairlie Stree 





kinsville, Ky., or ~~ he / 
Atlafita, Ga. a / 
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ILCO pouirry rouse 


READY TO ERECT QUICKLY 


This modern Rilco building comes to your farm in 

panel! sections—all ready for immediate erection. They 

are engineered and precision built in Rilco factories 

for tight weather-proof fit. Simply join panels together 
with bolts. This house is also demountable. It can be taken 
down easily—moved from farm or resold. Can be used as 
brooder, laying house, or utility structure. 

Rilco laminated wood arches, strongest known framing 
members, are placed 2’ on centers for each panel thus pro- 
viding double arch rafters where each 4’ panel joins its 
neighbor. Windows provide adequate light. Front end 
windows are large. Side windows in intermediate panels, 
along one side on all except 12’ x 12’ size. 

Lumber throughout is carefully selected, thoroughly sea- 
soned, full thickness. Shop prime coat of paint applied at 
factory. Floor panels optional. This Rilco poultry house is 
of minimum weight, yet stronger, more rigid, more wind- 
resistant; stands more wear, lasts longer. 

Write for FREE Rilco folder illustrating Rilco rafters 
for barns, machine sheds, corn cribs and granaries, poultry 
and hog house. See the extra value of building the Rilco way. 


RILC LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 


A Weyerhaeuser Institution 
P.O. BOX 418 + WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


799 
vvr 


PANEL BUILT: Front and 
rear walls come complete in 
single units. Side sections 
made in 4 foot panels which 
combine roof and side walls 
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Announces NEW CUT-PRICE OFFER 


Do you want BETTER CHICKS for LESS money? 
Do you want LAYERS? More people buy Colonial 
Chicks than any other kind. The reason — EGG 
PROFITS from COLONIAL breeding. Over 180,000 
Wing-Banded R.O.P. males used last 20 years (dam's 
R.O.P. records 200-351 e RES). Great numbers of 
Laying Test Pens—5 U. 
added in 1 year alone. 

are 50% 


Sex-Guaranteed 


PULLETS 


122 








COLONIAL ‘POULTRY FARMS 


Grand Champion Pens in 5 Breeds 
The result—Colonial’s Best Egg Chicks 
to almost 100% blood out of 200 to over 300 egg hens. 


Fine Blood i in Colonial’s Lowest Price Chicks! 


Customer after customer with flock averages over 200 eggs per bird 
has resulted from Colonial’s Best Egg Program. 


Do You Want to Save Real Money? 
Write for Colonial’s CUT-PRICE OFFE 
good no matter where you live. 9 big hatcheries 
located for Os delivery to any state. Popular 
varieties. SEXED, if desired. CROSSBREEDS 


The Progressive Farmer, November 1946 


COLONIAL, 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCER 











Oticial Egg 


Books 


TWO BIG 


Book No. 1: New farm-tested poultry 


cR— 


book: latest discoveries reported by 
20 farm college experts. Book No. 2: 
Colonial’s Chick Catalog with pictures 
in natural colors. Both Freel 

Cullman, Alabama 
Sweetwater, Texas 













alive arrival. 





100% 


Thousands of Day Old Pullets at attractive prices 
if delivered before March 3rd, 1947. Big English 
and Gasson Strain White Leghorn Pullets ..._------__- 


From U. S. Approved Flocks—Pullorum Tested. All Chix prepaid. 
We sell only day old Chix. 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX 


Table $4.95 HEAVIES—(our choice) $995 
Assortment +4 No Sex Guarantee____ 100 


We guarantee 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


DEPARTMENT 10 


HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 















New Book on 
EGG PROFITS! & 


This new Ful-O-Pep Bs 
Book, just off the press, 
tells you ways to help 
boost egg production, keep birds healthy 
and make a profit from layers. Read how you 
may save up to 20°, on feed cost with the 
famous Ful-O-Pe ep “Save-on-Feed” Plan... 
the plan followed by many of the nation’s 
outstanding poultrymen. Chapters on Hous- 
ing Pullets, Se for Production, Lower- 
ing Feed Cost, Disease Control, Handling 
Breeders, etc. For your free copy write while 
supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. K30, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Do Your Chickens | 
Suffer from “Colds”? 


Chickens do not die from 
results from strangulation 
sticky, choking mucus (phlegm) in the breathing passages. | 
This phlegm must be removed if the bird is to survive. | 

Read this letter from Thomas Pulliam, a Kentucky | 
poultryman: 

“I have had birds choking, strangling, and with their 
eyes closed from common colds and have saved them all. 
One cockerel was nearly dead. He lost 5 pounds. I applied 
Group-Over and in two weeks he was full of pep and tight- | 
ing every rooster on the place.”’ 








so-called ‘‘colds’’ but death 
caused by accumulations of 


Why don't you try Group-Over on your flock? It’s easily 
used. See for yourself how the Group-Over treatment helps 
bring needed relief. For a liberal supply, send 50c (or $1 
for the extra large size) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 730 Postal 
Station Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Group-Over must sat- 
isfy you perfectly or your money refunded. 


MODERN 
“FLAME-THROWER” 
KILLS WEEDS! 


EFINJTELY..- PERMANENTLY 
‘ ’ 600,000 USERS 


This famous kerosene torch burns out weeds, 
roots, stalks, with its 2000 F. flame. Destroys 
insect-pests, rodents; thaws; splits rocks; dis- 
infects poultry and livestock quarters. Has 
99 practical uses. Immediate 
delivery. Write for full de- 
scription and prices. 


SINE EQUIPMENT (16A) 
QUAKERTOWN, PENNA. 





















ORIGINAL CHIN-CHINS 


Raise meney-making Gient Chinchilles. 
King ef eli Gergeous tur. 
Big demand. Bi Smeal! cepitel. 
An ideo! busines 






profits. 
for anybody enywhere 


WILLOW BROOK FARM Ri2-A Sellersville, Penna. 
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EXTRA SAVINGS & 


WENE Cc 





+ Pies iterature 
WENE CHICK FARMS, Box M-9 VINELAND, N. J. 


S. N. 2 eRBzFOves- Bicoa- 













The reliable drinking water antiseptic. 

At aH druggists and poultry supply 

dealers. 50c, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.00, 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 








- POUNE 
Bor Sone nace and GRE TE cK PROFITS get 
Run and Our big money making strains. From one of 
SEXED stitution 8 .¥ pouttss breeding tn 
utions, per 00 books orders 
CHICKS FR CATALO 


BOOTH FARMS. Box 913- E, Clinton, Mo 





Straight 





@varantee, 
not true to 
You eet 30 30 
Bished. a ee he we 
Variel o. pprov 00% es! 
Enzavisg bx Borgen Prices and Chick Manual Free. 
ATCHERY. Sox 1155, BUTLER, MO. 








ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Why do you feel safer in buying an ar- 
ticle with an established trademark than a 
similar article without a trademark? 


Frequently the trademark aarticle is 
higher in price, and often the untrademark- 
ed article looks “just as good.” Ignore the 
trademark and you might not be able to 
detect the difference by observation, 


The difference shows up when you put 
the articles into use. Then you will usu- 
ally find that, the higher price you paid for 
the trademark is justified in superior qual- 
ity. The manufacturer must put the qual- 
ity there, for if you are disappointed with 
your purchase you will know NOT to buy 
that brand again. 


A Mistake 
With Turkeys 


By C. F. PARRISH 








| Poultry Extension, N. C. State College 


ITH November comes Thanks- 

giving. And whenever we think 
of Thanksgiving, we think of tur- 
keys. Recent Government surveys 
put the 1946 crop at 9 per cent less 
than last year’s. It also indicates 
that farmers hatched or bought their 
|turkey poults earlier than in recent 
| years, for the turkey crop is matur- 
| ing faster and a higher percentage 
(approximately 30 per cent) of th‘s 
‘years crop will be marketed ~by 
Nov. 1. With the crop maturing 
| earlier, it means that farmers should 
| begin selecting next year’s breeders 
before any of this year’s crop of tur- 
keys is sold. 
| With this, Irecall a recent conver- 
sation with one of our leading tur- 
key growers. He had made this 
very important observation regard- 
|ing the shortsightedness of some of 
our turkey growers. Said he: “You 
| know a lot of us turkey growers go 
in and catch our fastest- -maturing 
turkeys and sell them on the early 
|market. We sell the rest as they ma- 
jture. Then just before the last sale 
lis made, we select the best of what 
|is left and use these as our breed'ng 
stock. Looks like we kinda get the 
horse before the cart, doesn’t it?” 

Well, this man has put his finger 
on a very dangerous mistake. Grow- 
ers should use the best birds for 
breeding purposes—that is, the birds 
that mature early or finish out or get 
out of the pinfeather stage early. 
Naturally, we would not care to 

bree sd from slow-developing birds. 
his trait might be inherited. 

In selecting desirable breeding 
turkeys.; two . should always 
be kept*in mind. You are selecting 
birds 1) for desirable meat qualities, 
and 2) for desirable egg production 
qualities. 

1. Meat qualities are determined 
by handling, the appearance, and 
the action of the bird. You desire a 
‘bird with a U-shaped breastbone 
that is equal in length or slightly 
longer than the length of the shank. 

The desirable breeding bird 
should have well fleshed legs, a 
wide back, and deep body. Cer- 
tainly, the health of the bird would 
be considered, and only strong, vig- 
orous, healthy birds of standard size 
with a short neck and short legs 
should be selected. 

Naturally, early sexual maturity is 
also a very desirable characteristic. 
Birds should have livability and be 
from parents that lay a large num- 


'ber of eggs high in fertility and 
| hatchability. 


The latter quality implies and 
will indicate the need for a stronger 
breeding program in most states. 





More toms of known breeding value 


rorrcccccccccooccccocoocccoccocoeoes, Should head breeding pens. 








When feeds are deficient in ‘Trace Fle. 


ments” (manganese, iodine, iron, etc.) 
production, egg shell quality, hatchability, 
flock health—all may be poor. Research 
proves that lack of these elements can be 
fatal to poultry profits. 

That’s why Pratts famous old reliable 
Poultry Regulator has for generations been 
a favorite addition to laying mashes. It 
supplies all “Trace Elements” known as 
vital. And where feeds lack these ele- 
ments, it can pick up and help sustain 
heavy laying. 

Pratts Poultry Regulator can often help 
bring out-of-condition (anemic or moult 
ing) birds back into production, too. 


TRY PRATTS POULTRY 
REGULATOR AT OUR RISK 


Get a package from your dealer today. If you are 
not delighted with results he will c eerfully re 
fund your money. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
use coupon to order direct. 


| PRATT Foon comPaANy 

Dept. PR- 254, Phila. 6, Pa. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for eg tae trial 
of Pratts Poultry Regulator. 


package 
nderstand that 


if I am not completely satisfied ‘my money will 
be refunded, 


pra atts, POULTRY 


ee a iciele- Wee) 








90% MORE EGGS! 


ON HOME GROWN FEED 
\ WITH | 


SUPPLIES SUPPLEMENT D* 
FROM SUNSHINE = FREE 


“GROWN GRAIN 


FED “HOME 


NO COMMERCIAL SUPPLEMENT ADOED 





You don’t need fancy feeds to get high egg 
production. Tests at Warp’s Experimental Farm 
show that pullets that started laying when only 
5% months old layed 90% more eggs during 
the first 2 months, when kept under Warp’s 
Spectronic Glass-O-Net than hens that were 
kept under glass. During the 3 coldest months 
with several days below zero, hens under Glass- 
O-Net layed 75% more than hens under glass 
— 28 eggs per hen more —over $1.00 worth of 
eggs more from each hen under Warp’s Glass- 
O-Net, on common home grown feed. 

These amazing results are possible because 
Warp’s Glass-O-Net gives your birds that 
mysterious Spectronic Supplement D—straight 
from the sunshine, which helps turn inexpen- 
sive home grown feed into greater egg produc- 
tion and larger profits. The name Warp’s on 
every yard of Glass-O-Net is your guarantee of 
Spectronic Supplement D, from Sunshine FREE. 

SOLD BY LEADING HARDWARE AND 
LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
“Copyright 1946 Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Warp Bros. Chicago 











ONLY A WINDOW MATERIAL WITH 7 

THE NAME “WARP’S” ALONG THE EDGE 

SUPPLIES SPECTRONIC SUPPLEMENT D* 
FROM THE SUNSHINE—FREE 








(POSITIVELY NO LEGHORNS) 

STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 
NO CRIPPLESI—NO C! 

Send Money Order for hn Becncee 

LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 

“1M BUSINESS OVER 20 YEARS” 


We Pay Postage 


ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. PF §T. Louis, MO. 
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Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—10c a word, $10 inch Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10 inch 
- Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9 inch Texas Edition—10c a word, $10 inch 
Ele 
etc.) FARMS FOR SALE VEGETABLE PLANTS NURSERY STOCK FLOWERS 
lity s Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce Plants—300, $1.25; Commercial grower of Giant Pansies—Steel’s Jumbo 
’ RAISING CATTLE AND HOGS 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed—5,000, and Oregon <TEF Strong well rooted plants — 50, 
arch $12.50, Strawberry Plants—100 $1.00. Good plants guar- R O S E B U S H E S $1.50; 100, $2.75; 1,000, $16.00 delivered. E. E. Drewry, 
n be f N OF ELORED A anteed. Mrs. Julia Lankford, Franklin, Va. Griffin, Georgia. 
. P New Cabbage and Collard Plants — Early Jerseys, 
| Owner 400 acres land will go into business | Charleston, Flat Dutch—300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, TWO YEAR OLD FIELD GROWN SEEDS 
able partnership with steady party glad to ac- $2.50; 5,000, $12.00 postpaid. Prompt shipment. Drake 3 
been cumulate something. Owner 10 t 0 head Plant Co., Franklin, Va. Everhlooming Plants cee Over Dixie Wonder Winter Peas—the new winter legume 
; improved range cattle and ime peo Field grown, frostproof Cabbage Plants: Early Jersey Fif hoi WEES that_is 30 days earlier than Austrian Peas or Vetches. 
s. It ment with no children under 10 years old and Charleston Wakefield—$2.00 per 1,000. White Ber- itty Choice Varieties. J. M. Eleazer said in the July 1946 issue of Progressive 
n as referred. Begin pioneer style, start from muda Onion Plants—$2.00 per 1,000. J. E. Talbert, Farmer: At many places over South Carolina I have 
I ot og raise cattle, hogs and farm on Patrick, South Carolina. seen vy plantings of the new Dixie Wonder Winter 
e e- t Fall and Winter Cabbage, Onion and Collard Plants. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Pes. ‘ at reports 209 aes ames makes age proweh and 
shares. Users of intoxicants or gamblers is much earlier than Austrian Winter F It certain! 
stain . 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; $2.00 per thousand prepaid. Ex- aac Ms cay ype a ge nt ed 
need not apply. Give experience, age, num- ress collect, $1.50 per thousand, Dorris Plant Com- ROSES IN COLOR seems to fill a long-felt need—a rugged winter legume 
ber in family, references. a VWaldosts, Gooraia . . ° that makes its growth in time to permit early prepara- 
hel a pany, MA : tion of land for summer crops. Progressive Farmer read- 
elp H WwW A D E — = Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants—500, ers should keep it in mind for at least a trial.’’ Price 
oult- J . . $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Expressed—5,000, $10.00. TY.TEX ROSE NURSERIES $8.50 ewt., inoculation included. The Epting Distribut- 
ST. CATHERINE FLORIDA Jimmie tet! lenney, Homeville, Va. ing Co., Leesville, South Carolina. 
ad ’ 
Plants: 1,000 Onion $1.00; 6,000 $3.50. 1,000 Cab- Oats, Rye, Wheat — Coker strains. Fulgrain and 
Ideal Country Home—Modern 8-room granite dwell- | base $1.75. Nice plants, full pack. Warren Seed & Box 532 Victorgrain Oats. Redhart and MHardired Wheat. 
ing; 20 x 60 store building; new modern barn; 2-car Plant Co., Carrizo Springs, Texas. ] Abruzzi Rye. Early buyers profit. Shuler & Smoak, 
tile garage; 2 chicken houses; 112 acres of land in high Millions frostproof Cabbage Plants—100 50c;_ 300, Tyler Texas Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
state of cultivation; 700 peach, 200 apples and 200 as- | $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00 prepaid. Jimmy's Plant Seed Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Rye Grass. Ask for 
sorted fruit ae. . yours mes about 1% la wom 9 Farm, Franklin, Virginia. for prices. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C. 
lu are good town. ‘or further information write Frar 8. — a , = — ae > ——"- 
ly ree line, Realtor, Post Office Box 516, Salisbury, N.C. Choice Cabbage Plants—300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, | peach Trees, 12¢; Apples, 15e. Send catalog other | For New Crop Cabbage, Collard. Turnip, Onion, ete., 
— - $2.00 prepaid. Mrs. Viola Drake, Franklin, Va. fruit trees, plants. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries, | Wtite Roy Burgess, Seedsman. Liberty, S.C. 
you, Strout’s — = Catalog — 27 States—Coast to Higginson, Arkansas é ae CORN 
Coast—over 1,30 argains—money-makers—132 pages. a. - 
Write today. Mailed Free. Strout Realty, 255-YS 4th BERRY PLANTS Peach, Apple, Plum and Grapes low as 10c. Pears Funk’s G-Hybrid Seed C for the South. Bred-i 
-_— Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥., 1427 Land Title Bldg : Apricots, Cherries, Figs, Berries and Paper Shell Pecan Se anil Guceth veateberae” Paanal TSE Ghee naeen 
1 Philadelphia ae * a ” Cultivated Blueberry Plants—Growers received from ipreas of inepak es “ = Ay te poe L Pecan drouth and weevil resistance. Proved 12% to-30% high: 
—— one thousand to two thousand dollars per acre for this . est prices. A general line of first class Nurs- | er yielding average than native corn. Write today for 
; | Land Without Winter! Continuous all-year crop pro- | crop this past summer. The Canners and Freezers took | °% Stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for colored | prices. Funk Bros. Seed Company, Box X, Bloomington, 
nat | duction. Larger farm incomes. Healthful, delightful | the larger part of the crop which advanced the price | “itcular_today. East's Nursery, Amity, Arkansas. Illinois. 
‘ll living. All-year sunshine. Write today for free litera- | greatly. Great Southern crop. Fall better time to plant New Chinese Chestnuts. Blight resistant, bear within ’ TT 
ture Pinal County Research Committee, Dept. 3, Cool- | than Spring. New Jersey Home of Cultivated Blue- 3-5 years. Large sweet nuts. Plant two or more for best COTTON 
idge, Arizona. berries. Plant October, November. One year plants— | results. Order now for fall shipment. $1.49 each, 3 for 
| Farms for Sale Suwannee County, Florida — Three | $3.50 dozen; $20.00 hundred. Two years smaller, $8.00 $3.95, 12 for $12.95 postpaid. H. G. Hastings Co., 
| farms that consist of 880 acres respectively, all improved | dozen, $50.00 hundred; Larger, $10.00 dozen, $60.00 | Atlanta, Georgia. ots WARNIN GT 
l and cross fenced. 880 acre farm is fine for cattle, and has wandered. > gs mae dozen, } my Loney FRUIT TREES 
many cattle on it at present. B. B. Saunders, O’Brien, yarieties: ubel, Jersey, ancocas, Cabot, Con¢ord, . 
Florida. Burlington. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey, Root R ° iT Get your order in AT ONCE for 
—— 5 7 Specialist. Also all other berry plants. oses, Ornamental Trees and Plants. De- 
Virginia Farms — Free 1946 listings. Water front, oe ; a 3 > 
dairy, stock, grain; No. 1 Highway farms. Prices from ‘ Small Pau. aang So 18 leading Lan ancl Straw- scriptive price list mailed on request. SUMMEROUR S HI-BRED 
$2,000 to $50,000, with liberal terms. G. I. loans can erries, Raspberries, Youngberries, Boysenberries. Write 
be arranged. Elliott E, Brooks, Fredericksburg, Va. for prices. Mullins Plant Farm, 410 Brookfield Avenue, _ OUR 104TH SEASON COTTON SEED 
Free catalog, farm bargains, 13 Midwest states. Many | Chattanooga, Tennessee. Experienced, Progressive, Dependable. 
fully equipped. Many pictures. Special service to those bie = -five Lucretia Dewberry and 35 Youngberry, Since last February, we have been booking orders for 
who state requirements and payment plan. United Farm | $2.00. 250 Blakemore Strawberry plnts, $2.00 delivered. LINDLEY NURSERIES Inc Fall shipment of Summerour’s Hi-Bred Seed. For 
Agency, 1796 Arcade Bldg., 1, St. Louis, Mo. Will Pardue, Henderson, N. C. ° ? ¥ the past 30 days, have had to book CONDITIONAL 
Cool, delightful summers; mild winters; very cheap Greensboro, Box HH, North Carolina on our seed supply being sufficient to fill such orders. 
pee, aes, bee. ay free stock range, in STRAWBERRIES High Quality Fruit Trees and Ornamental Shrubbery 7 e 
autiful, healthful, fertile Ozarks. For free literature Strawberry Plants — Hardy mountain grown on new | reasonably priced. Send today for beautiful Silver An- We cannot say we will have any seed for sale when 
write, Barnsley, Ozone, Arkansas. land. State Certified. Blakemore, Missionary, Aroma, | niversary Color Catalog from one of the South’s Leading you read this ad (as it was written six weeks ago due 
Virginia Farm and Home Opportunities—Blue Grass | Klonmore—250, $2.00; 500, $3.50; 1,000, $6.50. Premier, | Nurseries. Howard-Hickory Co., Dept. “‘F,"’ Hickory, to early closing date of this publication)—but the 
section. Stock, dairy, general farms, Colonial estates. ~aaeeneee, Tennessee Shipper, Tennessee Supreme, Am- | North Carolina. aan yw we poe soe booking the g « 
Please state requirements. Jos. M. Samuels & Sons, | brosia Late—100, $1.50; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $9.00. Gem, Scott's —42 3 x you | ave of getting Summerour’s -Bred high 
Orange, Virginia. Evermore and new Streamline Everbearing—100, $2.00; ue alte Gua ele car ehuactin linting, Ceresan treated and delinted seed for your 
West's Fall Catalogue: Hundred pages of farm and | °29. $8.50. Everything postpaid. Fresh plants, moss | hearing varieties, eliminating need of non- ‘ee 1947 planting. 
business bargains; Free copy write West’s Farm Agency, —— ao Sey guaranteed. Sinclair Nurseries, | *‘males.’" Write for catalog. Z. L. Scott, Concord, Ga. 
PM-6, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. . — Ve se > inate ' oF sat varieties Peed ’ 
To all fama of tow Tabor of $0 Tong Tow fare | tale tameted iakonare. ,Miplonayy. Klong. | ani ype Tres, oy wie: Grapernes ac; shrwne wu: | B+ F. SYUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
: _ 290, .20, 00, ” P ‘ ‘ree > 
loans at 4% interest write Box 1411, Raleigh. N. C._ | $509, “Expressed: 1,000, $7.00: 5,000, $33.75. Tennes- | County Nursery. Box 509, Rogers. Atkamsas BOX 21, NORCROSS, GEORGIA 
Estates, Stock and Dairy farms in Northern Virginia. | see Supreme—prepaid: 100, $1.75; 250, $3. 50; 500, $6.00. 509. Rogers. Arkansas. 
Buell Farm Agency, Herndon, Fairfax fcounty, Va. Expressed: 1,000, $8.50; 5,000, $40.00. Everbearing— FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY Originators and Svotnens of Profitable Cotton Seed 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, | prepaid: 100, $2, 50; 250, $5. 253 500, $10.00. Expressed: A Dependable Source for True-to-Name Fruit or Over 37 Years, 
Chase City, Virginia. 1,000, $14.00, Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis 12, Tenn. Feo Write for our Special Offer on Early 
Strawberry Plants — Wholesale Grower — Varieties: ookings. : ; 
e , ; 2, Insure yourself against a sellout. Order early. We 
Aroma, Klondyke, Blakemore, Missionary, Dunlap $5.00 . . - . y. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS per Pee Tennessee covets and Lage ty Ship- 6 o. EOX SS. T _ SMITHVILLE, TENN. — ae — ers 
i 7 AD TION PL 3— = per $6.00 per thousand. Gem Everbearing $10.00 per each and Apple Trees Low as 20c. Pears, plums, | j) 7 ig 3 , 
CARB AGS ore Serpe I | har ry 8 wy E thousand. Progressive Everbearing $8.00 per thousand. | cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Evergreens, their orders for the Original Summerour’s Half and Half 
PLANTS: Charleston and Early Jersey Wake-leld Vernon Lackey, Telephone 2402, McDonald, Tenn. shrube, shade trees low es 35e.. : Catalog free. Tennes- | Corton L., &— — BD ped es. cleaned, 
(ba ® us 8 2 5 Nurs . ’ 0 evelan: Tenn. a é Pd. ake you more money 
Glory of Enkhuizen, Stein Flat Dutch, and Copen- Strawberry Plants — Buy the best quality at better pon Ma MS PR 7 : than any variety. For further inf ti s 
hagen Market—Postpaid, 50, 49c; 100, 69c; 150, 98¢; prices. State inspected. Strong fruiting strain. Klon- Grow Trees—Evergreen, Pine, Fir and Spruce seed- Valley a Box 12, etna oN ware ee 
200, $1.19; 500, $1.98; 1,000, $3.19. Express Col- dyke, Blakemore, Missionary, $1.00 hundred prepaid; | lings and Transplants. Planting stock for home, forest Ki ood r i cemeae neers 
lect—2,000, $4.98: 6,000, $13.98. ONION PLANTS: | $7.00 thousand here. Everbearing Gem and Mastodon, | and Christmas tree profits. Free list. Suncrest Ever- | ,,Ming of the Cotton Kingdom —Vandiver's D. & P. 1. 
Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, White and Yellow $2.00 hundred prepaid. Write for free catalog for other | green Nurseries, Johnstown, Pa. — | inch some Boze alinted R sist powmentede.. a 
Sweet Spanish—Postpaid, 200. 69¢; 300, 98c; 500, varieties. M. Wood & Sons, Judsonia, Ark. Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Small fruits. orna- | Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia ye rite for prices. 
$1.39; 1,000, $2.49; 2.000, $3.98. Express Collect— I have millions of strawberry plants at wholesale. | mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog er = . . , 7 
6,000, $7.98. Plants ready for shipment October 10. : a ic = 5 and Planting Guide F: Cumberland Valley Nurseries Sure Crop Cotton — Three bales per acre, over 40% 
Satisfaction guaranteed or we replace free Blakmore, Missionary, Sama gg Aroma, Dunlap $5.00 tae MM ane + c nig umberlan alley Nurseries, 1% lint Big bolls, resists drouths and winds. Get 
- : per 1,000. Tennessee Supreme $6.00 per 1,000. Gem -, McMinnville, Fenn. ee Shan ir ‘ 
W FARRIER PLANT CO., Box 735, Omaha, Tex. Everbearing $10.00 per 1,000. Progressive Everbearing Fine season, extra care, bring you at low cost complete Free Seed Offer. ¥. 8. Manley, Station C, Atlante. Gs. 
\ yenuine Bermuda Onion Plants now ready. Crystal | $8.00 per 1,000. W. C. Mathews, McDonald, Tenn. line Southwestern DUFIOTY stock. Send for beautifully CROTALARIA 
Whites Wax, Yellow, Silver Skin, Prizetaker. Cabbage Strawberry Plants — The very latest Certified Mis- ustrated planting guide. Free, Stuart Nursery, 7 
Plants: Charleston ‘and Jersey Wakefield, Flat Dutch, | sionary, Blakemore, Klondyke—500 prepaid $4.50. Get | Strawn, Texas. po ast, Stietin Cotaterin. WER mae the sewert lends 
All Head Early, Xmas King. Collard Plants: Georgia | our special price in quantity lots. Also Everbearing and Apples, Peach, Pear and Cherry Trees at wholesale | and sandy soils. $20.00 per 100 an St ay I 
Heading and Bunching, Louisiana Sweet, Green Glazed. | Garden Collection. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. esieee. postpaid. Catalogue and plant guide free. Gilley | Jnc., Marshville, North nee COST SNS Vive 
1000 32. ‘er rr = “. ot.00; Strawberry Plants — 100 Blakemore, Klondyke or | & Lassiter Nursery and Plant Co., Smithville. Tenn. m 
sag 4 SR Ae gag i ga hot prepald—$2.00 per Missionary, $1.00 postpaid. Ask for list describing all Fruit Trees, Grapevines, Strawberry, Raspberry, Black LESPEDEZA 
Mentone, Alabma . # . sender. vostoties, Saqueing Bresbeoring, 98 well as vine bovey Fisnte, Gengmentale ond Wiles. Ressonabie prices. Lespedeza Sericea Seed, Kobe, Korean, Tennessee 76 
- = : evry plants. Jaller Bros., Judsonia, Ark. ‘ree price list. Belvoir Gardens, Blairsville, Ga. and Common, all certified. Write for price list and 
Spec vege Cab- = pee - 2 . , 
a. EI m See (ese wegtae ents. 4 Strawberry Plants—Klondyke, Blakemore, Missionary, Peach, Apple, Plum and pear Trees at wholesale | Scricea Bulletin. Sericea Growers’ Association, Mt. 
85e; 500, $1.50; 1,000 2.00 prepaid. $1 50 per’ thou. | $1-00 hundred. Newbradley, Progressive Everbearing, | prices. Plant guide with order. Write for prices. Frazier | Gilead. North Carolina. 
sand express collect. Collards: Heading and North Caro- z.5. Pevecnberwy-el} varieties, Price list. Alma Plant | Nursery Co., Box 1, Smithville, Tenn. : No. 2 Common, Kobe and other Yarieties mixed Lespe- 
lina Short Stem, same price as cabbage. Full count, moss . 5 . “Coldproof’”’ Fig, bears first year. Giant Pecan, Per- | “eza. Excellent grazing mixture. $10.00 per 100 pounds. 
packed. Sara Frances Drake, Sedley, Va. mart Enns — Cones. crown on ow nd — simmon. Bulbs. Giant Pansy. Berries. Fruit Trees. | For processing. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants<-Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, ssionary, Blakemore, onmore, Klondyke. Prepaid— | Delta Nursery, Jackson, Miss. Kobe, Common, Korean, Scaritied Sericea Lespedeza. 
delivered—300, $10; ;, 500, 31. 233 1,000, $2. 00; 5,000 at 10, Uh os SOO Oe Price list free. Romines Plant - World's largest growers carly beari ripe peperabell Pecan b+ og seed toes ose Ser cuperien to the overage: Ask 
75, reen aze Oollards same price. ollar - - - rees. Fruit trees atalog free. s Pecan Company, a. - oo 2 yille, N.C. 
Plants, Cabbage Heading and Fine Georgia, delivered— Blakemore, Belmars, Klondyke, Dunlaps, Missionary, | Lumberton, Mississippi. 
300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 at $1.50. $4.00 per thousand. Premier, $5.00. Everbearing Gems, Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Nut Trees, Berries, Shrubs RYE 
Jamison Plant Farm, Ridgeville, S. C. Progressive, Minnesota 1166, $8.00. Jack Banther, | prices right. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdele, Ga. , Recleaned Abruzzi Rye—1 to 10 bu. $2.85 per bushel; 








10 bu. or more $2.75 per bushel. We are interested in 


Harrison, Tennessee. = 7 
Fruit Trees grown on sunny slopes of Ozark Mountains. | truck or carloads of cotton or bean meal. Please quote 





Million Vegetable Plants — Cabbage: Early Jersey, 

































































Charle: y; s : St berry .Plants—Bl ze, i , Klondyke, Bs 4 nn - t 
White Cabbage and ‘North Carolin Shore’ ‘Stem. "S00, | $1.00 per 106; Bee eT bo Bessentersy there | Clarksville Nursery Co., Clarksville, Arkansas. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Virginia. 
$1.25; 5 $1 $ ge th $5.50. J. M. Bash Al Ark 
2f 00, .75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, ess or thorney, $5.50. J. M. Basham, ma, Arkansas. 
$2.50° per thousand.’ Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Strawberry Plants—All leading varieties. Send for BULBS * OBACCO SEED 
Thelma Joyner, Franklin, Va. descriptive folder now. Cobb’s Berry Plantation, Mira- Four Extraordinary Bulb Assortments — Each Dollar BEL Y.*Ss CEeRTItrIzYD 
Vegetable Plants—For profitable crop set them early. | Loma, California, peepetd. oe? = oe So omy si O B A ¢ "it oO S E E D 
Jur new land grown disease free. Choicest varieties Everbearing Strawberry plane —100, $1.75; 50, $1.00. P; 3 Calife . “a a. Catelog. coscen Nursery, Baldwin 
abba ie Onion, Collard properly packed—300, $1.25; | postpaid. Maud Davis, Fork, Cc. “ees Grown from best roved st All d 
500, $1.75; 1,000, * 00 prepaid. Charges collect—$2.50 Daffodils, Emperor, Empress; Golden Spur, White wi m best improved strains. see 
Eecessie "5,000 $10.00. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Narcissus, large bulbs—25, $1.00; 100, $3.50 postpaid; | Q9rown by me in separate fields. Inspected 
Franklin, Virginia. NURSERY ‘STOCK 1,000, $25.00, Mrs. Wm. Walters, Pulaski Tenn. ond tested. Each voriety enpeciaty selected 
Cabbage Plants — Varieties: Copenhagen, Charleston Raise Bulbs for Profit. Tremendous demand. “Market- or cigarette type an eavy yields. 
Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 5 N U R S E R x S T Oo Cc K ing services. Write Bob’s Bulb Gardens, Orlando, Fla. i i ™ 
thousand, White Crystal Wax Onion plants, $1.50 ro PRICED POSTPAID -_ : = Ps maga ogy So: Ya bound $14.00 25: 
Sand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 29 years growing, pack- FLOWERS ound, $26.00. Bell’ 00 d Gold D Pa 
ing and shipping better plants. Wholesale Plant Co., Three 2 year Concord Grape Vines, $1.00 postpaid. ‘ pou ell’s Improved Go 2 or, 
Geitman, Ga. Three Elberta Peach Trees, 114-2 feet, $1.10 post- grag Plante—Masteden Jumbes ao trom Stocle 8 Virginia aet gs ren I. White Stem 
paid. Three 1 y: Yellow Delicious Apple, 2-3 feet, Seeds ——~ the finest strain Known. ch, viv colors. rinoco rain onanza Strain a 
ane w crop vegetable plants now ready—Cabbage: Jersey, $1.10 ld gg Ae yin "ean Heuttei, 115-3 Earliest bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4 inches and ounce, $1.00; \% pound, $7.00; pound, 
poe hee Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Savoy; also Georgia feet, $1.00 postpaid. better. Plants ‘backed and guaranteed by our 31 years of $13 00 Improved Mammoth Gold Yellow 
Heading Collards. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, Write for price list illustrated in natural colors. Pansy Specialization. Send now for Free descriptive cir- “ue 4 ‘ 
$3.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per thousand. Good cular and price List. Hill Top Gardens, Box P, Purcell- Mammoth, Bottom’s Special—ounce, $1.00; 
Dlants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. ATHENS NURSERY CO ville, Virginia. 7 - ¥ Y2 pound, $7.00; pound, $13.00. 
on rostpront Cabbage ey Wakefields. Flat Dutch; ATHENS ALABAMA Hemerocallis (day lilies) named labeled new colors, All seed grow nunder rules and requla- 
Sea paemeen=Oen. $1.2 5 ee. $1.75 be. 000, s 90.08 post- D send for list. _ Amaryllis Bulbs, blooming size, 50c; tions of N. C. Crop Improvement Asso- 
oc bsprocse 1.000, $3. f Stew erry ¥ anton Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals, for Fall Jumbo size, 75c. Year old bulblets, $4.00 hundred, ciation. 
Vireias oss packe airview Plant Farm Franklin, Planting. Complete line fruit and nut trees; blueberry, Gerberas now blooming, $2.00 dozen. Amaryllis Gardens, 
atrginia._ , | Boysenberry, raspberry, grape, asparagus plants; flower- 15 Sereven Avenue, NE, Atlanta, Ga. Cc. 3: 2 E .  F 
ae virretles Cabbage, Colend one Calen Fleas Fah ine, shethe, shade teeee, evergreens. One of America’s ee etetnren. Hemlock, ape Pine, ee} Laurel. Route 
. xed as you e. y mall prepaid, . cs leading nurseries selling direct with 79 years’ experi- | Wet Sphagnum moss packed, prepaid, $2.00 dozen. 
nad $1.00; 500 $1.50; 1000 $2.50. Nice plants and ence guarantees satisfaction. Send for free catalogue. | Many others, Genuine Holland Bulbs, Dutch Iris Cro- ROCKY MOUNT, ~ NORTH CAROLINA 
mpt service. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box W-116, Princess Anne, oes, Tulips " Eapee. list free. Nature’s Greenhouse, » aead bin Cotemns ¥ ap mek Sei See. a 
Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants, all kinds—300, | Maryland. allulah Falls, Georgia. ee | ee MARY GERSTODS PEOGUETS SETEEVIOOG _5OU COR 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00 peepete. Express collect, Fruit Trees. Best varieties. Low prices, List free. Flowers, Shrubs, Bulbs. Penland’s Flowers, Ellijay, order from our advertisers—they are reliable 














t 
$1.75. Drake Brothers, Franklin, Va Webb Nurseries, Ellijay, Georgia. Georgia. (Classified ads continued on next page) 
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The Progressive Farmer, November 1946 


Classified Ads 


AAA 





BABY CHICKS 


White Rocks are Best for Broilers. We 
White Rocks. Can also re h other breeds for 
ers. All our chicks are U. eApproved. 
week all fall and winter. write for 
Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


specialize 





Best Tobacco Seed that grow direct from 
with 25 years experience growing 
high grade seed. Golden Yellow Strand 4 
easiest of all to cure Golden Yellow from lugs 


New Hampshires by one of the Southeast’s top mgo- 


ducers. Large, light colored, true New 
great strain of a great breed. 
shires and Barred Crossbreds. 


A 
929 Gallatin Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


Hampshires. 


J. Smith 





in 
broil- 
Hatches each 
prices and catalog. 


Specialist in New Hamp- 
Hatchery, 





| have tested this variety every way 
possible on all types tobacco soils and | know 
it will make more pounds per acre fine grade 
with less trash than any variety | have ever 
| am originator and breeder of this 
Buy direct from originator and be 
Seed very carefully selected 
from crop that made 1,850 pounds per acre 
average of 65c per pound, 
This variety will make 
Cleaned, treated, 
$1.00; pound, $12.00. Also other 
leading varieties such as Jamaica Wrapper 
American Beauty, 


$1,202.50 per acre. 


New Hampshire Chicks, Rock-Red crosses, 
Pearred and White Rocks, all Approved, 
winter broilers. Can make delivery. 
catalog and price list. 
ery,, Box 16, Seymour, Inc 











and straight 
for fall and 

Write for 
Conre - * Jackson County Hatch- 





Stouffer's Chicks. ei Tinodested, U. 8. 





proved. Leghorns, Rocks, Wyandottes, N. H. 
complete prices. eayy Assorted, $8.95. Left-Overs, 
$5.95. Lights, $6.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 


ams Grove, Illinois 


AL 
Reds. Get 








S. Approved Pullorum 
White Leghorns, $9.00 per 100; 
Started Pullets, $21.00 up. Rocks, 
tons, Reds, $9.90 collect. Free catalog. 
Schell City, Missouri. . 


Sexed Pullets, 
Wyandottes, 


Tested Big English Type 
$15.90; 
Orping- 
White Chickery, 





, and 402—ounce, $1.00; pound, $12.00. 
Mammoth Gold, Yellow Mam- 
moth Virginia r* a Leaf and 400—ounce, 


Davis U. S. Approved Ciicks. 
ers and layers. 
livery. Big hatch each Monday and Thursday. 
as usual. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, 


None better for broil- 
Rush your orders in for immediate de- 
Prices low, 
Ramsey, Ind. 





All seed tested for germination by N. C. De- 
partment Agriculture. 
fully selected from fine crops that were free 


All seed very care- 


Vim, Vigor, Vitality Chicks. Wonder breed New 
Hampshire s, Rocks, Wyancottes. Pullorum tested. De- 
livered 3; 50, $6 1,00, $11.95. Assorted, le 





less. Muscle Shoals’ 1 iche Florence, Ala. 








from any disease. 


W. HUGGINS 














One of South Oldest Hatcherie 
Approved—20 breeds—Dark Cornish 
Ilatches weekly. 
Spring. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tennessee 





s Pullorum Controlled— 
james included. 
Book order for delivery now or Early 





NORTH CA ROLINA 


Large, lopped-comb, Enzlish-type 
imported direct from England. 


Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri. 


Leshorns. Have 
Free Catalog tells about 
these Big Leghorns that lay like regular egg machines. 





Melon Seed—Superior quality Watermelon 


Thousands pounds new | prompt shipment. 


. Beautiful illustrative 


Sensational Value Assorted Heavies $6.90 


postpaid! No cripples! No culls! 


Company, Dept. PF, St. Louis, Mo. 


hundred 
c Send money order for 
Live delivery guaranteed, Atlas Chick 








c annon Ball Wat ate ermelon Seed, 








Carney’s U. S. Approved Chicks cut your costs. 
high—prices reasonable. Write for price list 
log. Big hatches for broilers each week. 
ery. Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Quality 
and cata- 
Carney Hatch- 





“POUL LTRY AND EGGS 


Lots of U. 8. 


Approved Chicks for broilers and layers 





Pullorum Controlled. 
oldest reliable hatcheries. 


Since 1906 a leader in high 
quality and fast money-making i ’ 


LIVESTOCK 


SWINE 


World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Gua anteed. Immuned. Boars, Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.10; Five pounds, $5.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $9.75, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
All information on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, 
Indiana. 

Registered Poland China ten 
sex. Can furnish unrelated pairs. These pigs are from 
the modern type sows and are sired by Shadydale Di- 
mensions, a proven son of All Dimensions, and a young 
boar sired by Black Bomber. We ship only top quality 
pigs and they are priced at $25 each, f.o.b. Machen, Ga. 
Shadydale Stock Farm, Shady Dale, Ga. 


If it’s registered Berkshires you want we have them. 
Grand bunch of fall pigs of championship quality, sired 











week old pigs, either 











by a son of the $1,000.00 Truetype DPremer and our 
senior boar Maid’s Leader. Ready to wean. Priced so 
you can afford to buy. B. F. Rutherford, 104 Pine Street, 





Bristol, Tennessee- Virgini 

Spotted Poland China Gilts, open and bred. Daught- 
ers of the Famous America ($1,000.00 herd sire), seven 
world champions on his pedigree. Order his daughters 
now. Boars ready for service. Smaller boars and gilts. 
We select the best. Sloan Farm, O. Box 184, 
Marion, South Carolina. 


~~ Choice Registered Spotted Poland China Bred Gilts 
from outstanding sows, bred to an outstanding boar. 
Price—$100.00 each. The broad, thick, short-legged, 
heavy hammed type. Write .<) Griffin, Mgr. Poca- 
hontas Farm, Route 2, Dover, N.C 

Champion Bred Durocs. Short leg Ss, wide plump oe 7 
deep bodies quality breeding. Spring bez $ 

. 00 each, unrelated trios, $100. a "Ship 
yack guarantee. Owen Burton, Beedeville, 
































Arkansas. 

Write us today if interested in registered Durocs. 
Champion bloodlines, medium type. Mississippi’s Big- 
gest and Finest Duroc Herd. Hickory Acres Farm, J. 
M. Savery, Owner, Tupelo, Mississippi. x 
na breeding stock $25.00. Ready for de- 
Re gistered, innoculated, guaraniced. Medium 
type. Limited supply. R. R. Clinard Farm, Harmony, 
North Carolina. 


Outstanding 



























Registered Tamworth Pigs and Bred 
Gilts. Reasonable prices. Write for folder “age ‘iene 
Hunter Farm, Route 7, Winston-Salem, . 

Duroecs Since 1895—Service boa open, yj 
weanling pigs. Easy feeding, highe st quality, 
developed. Lorton & Son, Union City, Indiana 

Registered Hampshires—Service boars, best of blood 
lines, the low-down easy feeding type. A few bred gilts. 
Geo. A. Miller, Route 2, Bellville, Ohio. 





gilts; 
properly 




















safe-with your investment and give us a trial order? 
Buff, White Rocks; 





each week all fall and winter. Prices reasonable. Write - = - 
for catalog and prices. Dubois County Hatchery, Box Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
670, Huntingburg, Indiana. Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs, 
Hatches year around — Six million Sunshine Chicks unrelated. White & Son. Ansonia, Ohio. 

annually for broilers, layers. Purehreeds. Crossbreeds. Durocs—The improved dark red, blocky type. Purebred 
Priced right. Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box | champion blood lines. Bred gilts, boars, pigs. Mrs. C, 
1918, Corydon, Indiana. W. Arant, Broad Acres, Pageland, 

yreensburg U. S. Approved Chi Big hatches now Registered Spotted Poland China pigs, bred gilts, 
each week. Can make prompt s’ipm« nt. Write for cata- | boars. “Southeastern Fair Winners.”" Thick type. 


log and prices. 
burg, Indiaha. 


Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, 


Greens- 





sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low 
Free Catalog also new 
Management and 14 days protection guarantee. Place or- 
ders early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Immediate shipments. 








AUSTRA-WHITES 


Super ‘‘X’’ Crossbr 








ls. Free catalog tells about 





prices on sexed chicks. 


Austra-Whites and oth that mature earlier. Also 8 
varieties of hich egg ed purebreed chicks. Superior 
Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri 

LEGHORNS 


Champion uses 1,800 Pedigree d Males for mating pur- 
Leghorn reed- 
ing Farm. Thousands of - ay are Pedigreed each year. 
write for large anene 


pose on the South's Largest U. R.0.P. 


If you want Champion Laycrs 
ane prices. Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, 











TROUTVILLE 





tarted, 4 to 6 weeks White Leghorn tee a 
eine F.O.B.; thousands weekly, 20 
chicks, $2.95 up. Bush Hatchery, 





c linton ‘atineaeis, 








CHICKS 


Hampshires — 


Hatches each week of the year. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY 





S. pullorum tested to less than 


$3 33.95 
dsy old 





TURKEYS 
BROAD BREAST BRONZE 
TURKEYS BRED TO 
PERFECTION 
With five years’ pedigree breeding behind 
every one. Order Deiia Farms breeders for 
AMAZING EGG PRODUCTION, WONDERFUL 
HATCHABILITY, PERFECT MARKET TYPE 
U. S. Pullorum Passed. 
Sired by R.O.P. Toms. 
PRICES SAME AS LAST YEAR 


We also offer Beltsville Small 
White Turkeys. 
Write for free folder and price list covering 
stock and poults. 


DELTA FARMS 
P. O. Box 340A 


KAUFMAN, TEXAS 





Write today for oe free illustrated catalog. Special dis- 
Riverside Hatchery, 








“Baby Chieks—: =4 breeds. 


‘free catalog gives best mat- 
).B. 
White, Buf, oes Leghorns, $7.95; 


$13.95; Heavy Assorted, 





Rook your Baby Turkeys erly. 
breasted Bronze, bloodtested strain. 


We expect a quick sellout for 1917. 
now for January through May, 1947, 
in lots of 
% Goncers books the order for date desired. 
postage. Capital Farms Hatchery, P. O. 
Columbia (F). 8. 


delivery. 


Wacsonwheel Broad- 
Finest quality. The 
demand for baby turkeys is heavier now than in years. 
Place your order 
65e each 
50 or more and 70c each in lots less than 50, 

We pay 
Box 868, 





TRY BUNCH HATCHERY QUALITY CHICKS 
U. S. Approved, Pullorum Controlled. 


Nichols New Hampshires, Gove Barred Rocks, 
Rock-Hampshire Cross. 
round. Write for prices and literature. 


We hatch the year 


Poults—Rocky a Broad Breasted Bronze Poults will 
Our sixteenth year 
or State 
Live 
65e each, 10% 

Approved—"’ullorum 
26, Lincolnton, 


make you fine healthy ‘‘baby beefs.’’ 
of hatching top quality birds. All flocks unde 
Supervision. Book pow for your 1947 floek. 
delivery guarantee We pay express. 
will book your da te. V. &.-N. C, 
Controlled. Rocky Ford Hatchery, Box 
North Carolina. 


100% 





BUNCH HATCHERY 


Raise Turkeys for Protit! VPart-time 
limited money-making possibilities. 
magazine brings latest tested helps. 
$2.00. Turkey World, Dent. 88, Mount Morris, Il. 


business, un- 
Leading all-turkey 
Twelve big issues 


Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Georgia. 

Duroc Boars and Gilts now available from South's 
Pioneer Duroc Herd. The best is always the cheapest. 
Huie Brothers, College Park, Ga. 


Cherry red, lowdown, blocky. Registered Duroc Wean- 














ling Pigs—$25.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ralph 
Winters, Clarksville, Tennessee 
Poland China hogs. Modern, thick blocky type. Large 


herd. Best bloodlines. Write for circular. Minglewood 
Farm, Chapel Hill, Tenn. 

Registered Whiteface Hereford Pigs, 8 to 10 weeks 
old, $25.00 each. Also breeders. L. L. Marsh, Marsh- 
ville, North Carolina. 

,Registered Berkshire Pigs—Early 
stock, producing large litters. Charles E. 
Mallifax, Virginia. . 

Registered Hampshire Pigs. Write for 
about blood lines and prices. C. E. Jones, 
North Carolina. “ae 

Shorter leg, broader back Black Voland Chinut—RKeg- 
istered. W. Bryan Powell, Williston, South Carolina. _ 

Registered Durocs — Low down, thicker type, cherry 
red. Best breeding. G. ‘ortner, Normandy, Tenn. 

Registered 0.1.C. Swinc—Pigs and Breeding Stock. 
Unrelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, N. C. 

Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. High quality 
breeding stock. Herman Crawford, Pikeville, N. C. 

Medium type Poland China Bred Gilts and Fall Pigs. 
Champion blood lines. James Hunt, Alamo, Tenn. 

World’s Champion blood lines, registered Duroc breed- 
ing stock. Jim-Ann Farms. Blythewood, 8. ¢. 

Purebred Berkshire Pigs from Production Registry 
litters. Thomas T. Traywick, Cope, 8. 

Berkshires — Big type Registered Gilts, Fall Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 

For Sale — Registered Berkshire Pigs, 
Terry Hill Farm, Orange, Virginia. 

Hereford Hogs. Expressed on approval. Circular. Yale- 
hurst Farms, Peoria, Illinois. 

Champion SPC Pigs. Bred Gilts, 
Bunn, Midville, Georgia. of 

Ohio Improved Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 

Registered Essex Pigs. M. M. Johnston, Luling, Tex, 


CATTLE 
FOR SALE — DAIRY HEIFERS 
Very choice Holstein, Guernsey, Ayrshire and Jersey 
Dairy Heifers, $25.00 each. Non-related male given 
with 5 head. Will ship C.O.D. if desired. 
HOMESTEAD FARMS CATTLE AGENCY 
McGraw, New York 
Registered Guernsey Bull Calves from dams on Ad- 
vanced register test, sired by Quail Roost bred bulls. 
Priced from $50 up. Allan Mims, Rocky Mount. N. C, 
Registered Herefords bulls for sale from some of the 


be breeding the Nation. C. A. Swaney, Winston 
Salem, N. C 








maturing, heavy 
McConnell, 





information 
Furches, 





























either sex. 








Boars. Freeman 























For 8 Salo—Registered Jersey Bull Calves from 2 months 
to breeding age. Berry Hill Farm, Orange, Va 

For Sale—Holstein and Guernsey Cows and TA 
Ross Reynolds and Son, Carrollton, Tl 














Poe laye rs “Ww hite, “Buff, Brown Leghorns, 


Heavy aaseated: ‘6.90. 
Free bar anagem 








Raise Turkeys the new way. 


5, Columbus, Kansas. 


Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 





~Proadbreasted Bronze and Bourbon Red turkeys, 
$36.06, $12.50; Hens $6.00, $7.00; 
L. Cruse, Woodville, Tex. 


Toms 
Trio $20.00, $25.00. 





“Chicks of “Pistinetion,”* 
growing chic ks from Indiana, 
or unsexed chicks from 16 leading 


Wagonwheel bloodtested Broad Breasted Bronze Toms, 


$15.00, Hens $10.00. Helen McGehee, Trevilians, Va. 





Catalog and instructive book on poultry manage- 
P i Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, 








Broiler Chicks + that Live, : 
: White and Barred Rocks, 


Purebred Narragansett Toms, $12.00; Hens, 
Herbert Beavers, Route 1, Tazewell, Va. 








$9.00. 





MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


Purebred pedigreed poultry, 
Cornish Games, Silver Hamburgs, Minorcas, 
Broadbreasted Bronze Turkeys, Ducks, 
Pheasants. E. H. Graves, Greenville, Miss. 


mature stock, baby chicks. 
Orpingtons; 
Geese, Peafowls, 








Circular. 


Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Towa. 


Pigeons. 





Registered Polled Hereford Bulls, and Calves. 
Max Bazzanella, Mineral, Virginia. 

Choice Dairy Heifers, $20.00. Shawnee Dairy Cattle 
Co,, Dallas, Texas. 


Cows, 








GOATS 
Money from dairy goats! Bookiet free. 
3-month subscription to leading magazine 25c. 
Goat Journal. Dept. 623, Columbia, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


November Specials on Registered Boars (Durocs) and 
Bulls (Jerseys). Few young cows. 3-H Farms, South- 
side, Tenn, 


Introductory 
Dairy 








SHEEP 


Shepherds Handbood Free! Sheep Breeder, Dept. 22-M, 
Columbia, Mo. Three months’ trial subscription, 25¢. 
Lists best breeders, modern production methods. 





20 oan 3 and cross- 








DOGS 
English Shepherds—Border Collie Puppies. At! age3 
both sexes, choice colors, faithful workers, satisf; action 
guaranteed, Fairmount Farms, Cedar Fal 1s. _ To 
The Doberman Pinscher is a fine farm dog. A A Dair of 
my puppies is a good investment for any farmer, Walt er 
Onkst, I nnington Gap, Virginia. 


~ Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. 
te@éd to please you. 


Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, 
Towa. 
































}Uaran- 
Monti- 








glish Shepherds or Collie Pups f ir 







atch and stock. 
1 











K lable. Zimmerman Kennels, ‘ 
| autiful: Registrable Collies—Pups, $16.00, Rose- 
vale Ranchlet, New Liberty, Tinois. 
Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. ~~ Crusaders 
ford, Kansas. ‘ - 
Pedigreed ¢ Collies. Henry Amos, Farmville, Virginia, 
RABBITS 
Raise profitable giant Chinchilla Rabbits. Great 


scarcity means large profits from gorgeous fur and de- 
licious meat. Small space required. Pleasant oecupation 
Contact World’s largest breeder. Willow Farms, R12 
Sellersville, Penna. ; 


Raise Moneymaking “Angora Rabbits. Wool, $15.00 





pound. Plenty markets. Cash income. Future prospects 
bright Particulars free. White's Rabbitry, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 





Standard Rabbit Journal, — 


$1.00 


Three y. ars, 
0; sample Dime. 


Milton, Pa. 
LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES — 


Abortion and Mastitix. Literature Free. 
Licensed Vaccine Strain 19; Mam-O-Lac. 
Mastitis. Penicillin and DDT Circulars 


Government 
effective for 
Complete line 





Farmade Products. Low prices. Kansas City Vaccine 
Co., Dept. 1-E, Stocky ards, Kansas ¢ ty, Mo. 











Markers for hx 
includes eur Com- 
Golden Arrow Farms, 


Mark your cows with Dais sy Catt le 
and neck. Write for folder which 
bined Bull Marktr and Controller. 
Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Don’t feed sparrows 
catch thousands. Writ« 
8, Indiana, pele we m 

Swapper’ Hobby Bulletin! What’cha got? What’cher 
Hobby? Three times two dimes. Royal Oak, Mich 





Make your own trap that will 
for details. Roy Vail, La Grange 














Money growing G murds _B. Wooten, Camilla Geo eis, 
AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Want pleasant outdoor work in a business 
Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised Rawlei 
home-farm necessities. Pays better than most occupa 
tions. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or more! 
Troducts-equipment on credit No experience needed to 


of your ow 









start—we teach you how Write today for full particu- 
lars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. K-145-PGP, Richmond. Va 











Sell Christmas cards Easy oney showing exquisite 
Christmas, Everyday. Wrapping assortments, Stationery 
Over 100 quick sellers. Request $1.00 Christmas box on 











approval. Free samples of 50 for $1.00 Christmas cards 
Special Offers. Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. N-24, 
New York 13. 

Be our Own Boss. Handle territory for nationally ad- 
vertised Sayman Soap and Household Products. Good 
earnings from start. Ip to 100%, profit; free goods 








tested Sales Plan. Sayman Products Co., Dept 
St. Louis, Missouri is 
Agents—Men and Women wanted to make Big Money 


selling Cosmetics and Hous ehold Goods. No experience 


















needed. Work full or spare time. Write today. Valmor, 
Dept. A-12, 2451 S. Michigan, Chicaxo 16, 1. 

Wemen with time here's a chance for Extra 
Money. Take ord for my food products, ete. from Old 
Virg fete. Full size samples sent to start. Write today. 
Rileir, Dept. . synehbur va 

Agents—Iig line including od Products. Fast sell- 
ing premium and bargain deals. Low prices. Send card 


for bis outfit offer with gift. 


St. Louis 7, uri 


Ho-Ro-CO, 2720 Dodier, 








§ alesme n- “to “sell Fruit Trees. : Ar ples, 

, Grapes, Figs Liberal commission Write for 
Howard W. Ford Nursery, Route 1, Tyler, 

At ee Your own Ms nufacturing business; z 


making 
popular $1.00 noveltics ost you Se to Ise. Everything 
supplied. Write So-Lo Works Dept. L-621, Cincinnati, 
Oio. 




















ange “Dry”? Windo aner. Sells like wild. Re- 
places messy rags, liquids. Simply glide over ¢! 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 128, Mon. Ohio. 
Magic cleaner and laundry soap dea Hotter thar 
firecracker. vig profits. Sample Tree Bepeo, 5 
Irving Park, Chicago. i ee Feb : 
Ammonium Nitrate 32.5 Nitrogen. Qualified Dealers 
war‘ed. Schrock Fertiliz zer Service, Congerville, Hlinois, 
AUCTIONEERING 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occu 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Ha ime 


Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
ecrins, Box 39. Decatur, Indiana. Petia 
Learn Auctioneering — Term soon. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, 


BOOKS 

Horse Books—We have a complete listing of reading 
matter on the horse, and riding. Send for free hist. All 
books shipped prepaid or €.0.D. plus postage. Nat 
Schafler, Book Dept. H, West Copake, N. Y. i 

15,000 Used Books, 8 for $1.00 postpaid as they come 
some very old, no cheap fiction. Arch Williams, Cemetery 
Avenue, Columbia, Tenn 








Free eatalog. 
Towa 








FRUITS—FISH—DELICACIES 

Sale—Grapefruit and Oranges, tree ripened direct from 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas. You may now order the 
very finest, delightful and sweet flavor citrus fruit, guar- 
anteed to reach you in good condition, express collect. 
Ruby-red or pink grapefruit, oranges-—S5-pound box, 
$5.50; 55-pound bushel, $4.00; 30-pound ™%_ bushel 
$2.35. White Marsh grapefruit, $4.00 box, $2.75 bushel 
$1.60 % bushel. Assorted fruit, $5.60 box, $4.15 bushel 
Erdahl’s Fruit Co., Mission, Texas = 

Indian River Grapefruit, Florida’s juicest, fresh from 
trees. First shipment about Nov. 15. Per bushel, ex- 
press prepaid to Southeastern States, $3.85. This 
price is conditional on there being no Fall hurricane.) 
Schuyler Jackson, Wabasso, Florida. 

Holiday Gift Packages. Tangerines, 
age $3.50. Prepaid express. O. L. 
Texas. 














half bushel pack 
Stroman, Misson, 





HELP WANTED 


Permanent Job. Permanent home for 
couple. Steam heated room in small hotel. 
sists of dining room and kitchen work. 
write Mrs. M. B. Riley, Startex Hotel, 
Cerolina. 


sober, reliable 

Werk con- 
If interested 
Tucapau, South 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Men Wanted—Old Successful Company. SeH in your 
home county. Large line, coffee, spices, extracts, stock 
and other farm products. Goods supplied on credit. Our 
free gift opens every door to you. Write today. The 
Lange Company, Box 162, DePere, Wisconsin. a 

Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT and other 
profitable products to farmers. No experience or eapital 
required. Must have Auto and good references. FP 














Neuhauser Hatcheries, 





vies and crosses for broilers. 
Seymour Hatchery, Box 5 





A 
for catalog pe prices. 








_Pullets, Hens, Cockerels, started chicks, eggs, Write Corriedale Rams, Ewes; also Hampshires—500 un- | nent. Write or wire MeNess Company, Dept. 719, 
Vangerpen, Belmond, Towa. registered ewes. Edmond Stone. Chariton, Iowa. port, Illinois. a 
Wanted—Tenant Farmers on good land, good fishing 
POULTRY SUPPLIES DOGS available. E. Mae Millan, Sloop Point Plantation, 
Turkey Saddles—-Send for sample and quotation on Collies; Terriers; Airedales; Scotties; Bernards; | Hampstead, N. C. — 
the Jockey (easy on) slip band turkey saddle (Patented). | Danes; Bostons; Pekingese ; Police ; Spitz; Cockers, also 
Sample 25ce. Mankato Canvas Company, 530% North | other ‘breeds. ‘R d Stone. Chariton, HONEY 
Front St., Mankato, Minnesota. Towa. New Honey — Direct from producer. Will ship any- 





Superior Chicks in all leading breeds at fair prices. 
Approved and Pullorum Tested. Cata- 








Buy More U. 8. Savings Bonds. 


which destroys the buying power of our savings. 





Everytime we buy a 
bond we help a little to keep down inflation, that monster 





Newfoundlands, The American Dog. Outstanding per- 
sonlity for working, guard, show, or pets. The greatest 
life savers. $50 up. Midway Kennels, Columbia 39, 8S. C. 








where. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky 


Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 
when you order from our advertisers. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


We are Now Takirig Orders for 


TRACTOR LOGCARTS 
With Patented Power Take Off Loaders. 


DOWD’S MACHINE SHOP 
SILER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 





With the New Automatic Continental Post Hole Digger 
you can save weeks of hard, expensive work. Quality 


built, fits any make tractor. One-man operated from 
tractor seat. Built-in power lift. Thousands in_ use. 
Place your order now while they are available. There 


will be a definite shortage next spring. If your dealer 
can't supply you, order from Continental Farm Machine 
Co., Dept. K, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 

Burning Weeds, Prickly Pear? Brush? Use a ‘‘Texas.’’ 
Strong Tank; 160 pound gauge; long, hot flame; Gaso- 
line or Kerosene Price: $20.63 with 2-foot hose; $18.70 
with straight pipe; Heayy Duty Pump $3.50; Spray At- 
tachment for insects and shrubbery, $3 F.O.B. Pearsall, 
Money Back Guarantee. Catalogue. Texas Pear Burner 
Company, Pearsall, Texas. 


“Magic Electric Welder, 110 Volt AC-DC — welds, 
bazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy to use; full direc- 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and metallic Arc 
attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95— 
used by the navy. Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder 











Mfg. Co., 241 CP Canal St., New York City. 

Dairy Queen Famous Two Cow Portable Milker. Im- 
mediate delivery complete with motor or engine. Low 
priced. Rubber lined squeeze action teatcups. No milker 


milks any faster or better. Write for literature and 
prices. Dairy Queen Milker Company, 339 Lumber Ex- 
change Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Fords Portable Hammermill gives you profitable barn- 
yard feed grinding business of your own. Thousands in 
use. Big year round demand for this service. Small in- 
vestment, with “‘big business’’ profits. Convenient terms. 
We help you. Write Myers-Sherman Co., 1616 12th, 
Streator, Illinois. 

Conerete Mixers—World’s best. They mix faster, bet- 
ter’n any you’ve ever seen or used. All the advantages of 
big mixers. 3% cubic foot capacity sizes $39.98. Im- 
mediate shipments made. Folders tell everything. 
Wettschuracks’ Warehouse, Montmorenci, Indiana. 


Modern Flame Thrower kills weeds quickly! Burns 
kerosene, mostly air. Sterilizes, irrigates, disinfects, 
sprays, thaws. Endorsed by agricultural experts. Im- 
mediate delivery. Write for full description and prices. 
Sine Equipment, 16A2, Quakertown, Pa. 

Having Car Trouble? New, Used, guaranteed auto 
truck parts save money. Transmission specialists. De- 
scribe needs; immediate reply. Victory, 2930%; North- 
western, Chicago 18 

~‘Tractors—New and used parts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt service. 
1916 catalogue. Used Tractor & Parts Company, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Build Concrete Block Machines, Mixer, Portable Saw- 
mill, Machines for Shop, Farm. Free list of plans. 
Nichols Equipment Company, Dept. F, Purvis. Miss. 

Make your own concrete blocks; perfect blocks made 
quickly; faster and cheapest way; no pallets required. 
Price $25. Mack Steel Products, Richmond, Mo 

New Garden Tractors. Order now for early spring de- 
livery. Roy Peterson, Washington, North Carolina. 

~ For Sale—New Sand Pump, big bolted bin, hose, pipes, 
complete $550.00. Glen T. Hickman, Hudson, N. 

Power Lawn Mowers. Order now for early eine de- 
livery. Roy Peterson, Washington, North Carolina. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Looper Clips for making rugs, potholders, spreads, 
and many other items. Many beautiful colors available. 
3 pounds, $1.15 postpaid with instructions. Each addi- 
tional pound 35c. Guaranteed. Send for your loopers 
today or write for samples. Beckys Krafts, Lexington, 
North Carolina. 

Free Bag Magic—101 different ways to sew with flour, 
sugar, feed, other cotton bags. Free 32-page book ‘‘Bag 
Maxie’’ shows patterns, pictures, instructions for making 
blouses, pajamas, playsuits, curtains, scores of lovely 
things from cotton bags. Write today to National Cotton 
Couneil, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 

Guilt Pieces—Beautiful tubfast assortment. Bargain 
package, 3 pounds only $1.29 plus postage. Sent ©.0.D. 
Sotisfaction guaranteed, Patterns free. Send no money. 
Feonomy Remnant Supply, Box 83P, Valier, Illinois. 


Chenille Spreads—Direct from the hills where they are 

















New tires and chains. 
Write for free 
La 





























carefully created by native workers. Many colors and 
patterns. A penny post card brings descriptive folder. 
The A. B. Sales Co., Jasper, Georgia. 





‘all J Bookends, Ash Trays, Orna- 
Oman, 642 Broadway, St. 


1 npainted Wall Plaques, 
ments. Ilustrated list free. 
Paul, Minnesota, 








100 colorful Cotton Quilt Pieces, $1.00; 100, 25c. Rug 
Strips, 3 pounds $1.00 postpaid. 8. Crittenden, Lom- 
bard, Illinois. 

Buttonhole Attachments for Singer and others. $9.95 


i stpaid, cash with order. OK Company, Martinsville, 


Virginia. 
Unpainted Wall Plaques — few cents up. 
‘oster, Route 6, Box 274, Nashville, Tenn. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn how to protect your invention. The 
patent laws were enacted for the benefit of the inventor to 
sive him protection for the features of his invention which 
are patentable. The United States Patent Office advises 
the inventor to engage a competent, registered patent at- 
torney to represent him. We offer the inventor experi- 
enced, conscientious counsel and prompt, confidential 





Circular, 





service. A specially prepared booklet containing detailed 
information concerning patent protection and procedure 
with ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form will be forwarded to you 
upon request—without obligation. Clarence A. O’Brien 


« Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 627-L 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C 

Inventors. Have Patent Protection first. Remember, 
the details of your invention do not have to be 100% 
perfect before you can obtain patent. First step is to 
have us conduct search of prior U. S. Patents and render 
4 report as to its patentability. Send at once for further 
Particulars and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Request does 
hot obligate you. McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Reg- 
istered how Attorneys, 107-H Victor Building, Wash- 
ington 1, D. 

Inventors: ities obligation, write us for informa- 
tion as to what steps an inventor should take to secure 
a Patent. Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 382 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 

ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGHT PRINTS ; 35c 
Not the cheapest but the very best in workmanship 
and materials. Glossy or Matte Enlargements, 8x10, 

1; 5x7, 50c. Enlarged 4x6 prints from your small 
Toll film, 15¢ per print, or $1 per 8-exposure roll. 

ALSTON PHOTO SERVICE, LITTLETON, N. C. 
oat. Years of Leadership in Finer Photo Finishing. 
7enuine Moen-Tone Quality, approved by  thuusands 
offers you prompt, efficient, artistic workmanship. 8 ex- 
Posure roll film developed with 16 beautiful prints or 8 

















enlargements, 25c. Developing Panchromatic film, 5c 
extra. Let us help you take better pictures—Free mail- 
ro and Helpful Hints. Moen Photo Service, 426 La 
rosse, Wisconsin. 

\ New amazing Plastik-Prints, Secret process. Post war 
tvention. Nothing like it. Sharper, clearer, fade- 


Droof, water resistant prints. 
exposure roll finished 30c. 
Joplin 12, Missouri, 


Lifetime guarantee. 6 or 
Reprints 3c. World Photo, 








| ments only 25c. Guaranteed work. 





eee 


PHOTO. FINISHING 


Instructions «for coloring your photographs and snape 


shots. Sent on request with each order received this 
month. Prompt service. Artist Oil Photo Coloring 5 x 7, 
$1.75; 8x10, $2.50; 11x14, $3.50; Snapshots, $1.00 


Ifa ‘0 photograph available send nega- 
Drices. Send check, money order, 
Box 1247 Birmingham 1, Alabama, 


Christmas coming. 
tive, add 75c to above 
pictures, Artists Inc., 


Take Better Pictures! Free . . . Photographic mag- 
azine “‘Pictures’’ in which cash prizes are offered for 
best pictures. Full of clever ideas, helpful hints and a 
wealth of information making it priceless to camera fans. 
Clip this ad and request yours today. Ray’s Photo 
Service, 31-F Ray Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. Quality Fin- 
ishers Since 1920. 


Personalized Photographic Christmas Cards—25 for 
$1.50. For that personal touch at Christmas, send us 
your favorite snapshot negative and receive your dis- 
tinctively new, beautiful photo greetings appropriately 
inscribed. Your name ‘printed on cards, 50c additional. 
Moen Photo Service, Box 801, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


24 Hour Service o Kodak Finishipg. Customers re- 











port best pictures they have seen. oll developed and 
printed, 25e; Reprints, 2c. Enlargements, 5 x 7, 15¢, 
2 for 25e; 8 x 10, 25c, 5 for $1.00. Christmas C ards from 


Kodak Negatives, 4 for 23c, 18 for $1.00, envelopes in- 
cluded. Davis Studio, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

Christmas Cards, exclusive styles made from your own 
snapshot negatives. Only you can send these personal 
photo Christmas greetings. Order today, 12 for $1.00; 
25 for $1.50 including envelopes or send a negative and 
10e for sample. Pioneer Photo Print Service, Box 123, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Individual attention each negative guarantees out- 
standing pictures. Roll developed and 8 prints, 25¢c. 
8 beautiful 6 x 4 enlargements, 35c. Fresh film. Write 
for free mailers and other cffers. 24-hour service. 
Universal Photo Service, Box €12-Q, La Crosse. Wis. 

Send any 8 exposure roll and 30c in coin. We send 











promptly, postpaid, 8 brilliant Life-Time prints and 
coupons for enlargements and other premiums. Price 
Bryan's 


list and mailing bags sent with every order. 
Photo Shop, Dept. P, Panama City, Fla. 

Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure roll or 
negatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Willard Studios, Box 3535-B, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Christmas Greeting cards from your own snapshots, 
send negative and $1.00 for 18 (including envelopes). 











Rolls developed, 8 prints 25c; over 8 exposures 40c. Re- 
prints 3c. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 
Christmas Specials -— Photographic cards, $1.00 


dozen; Statuettes, $1.00; Pictures, proofs copied, 75c; 2 
enlargements, $1.00; Films developed, 25c. Modern 
Studios, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Glamotone—For beautiful, glamorous, lifelike quality 
pictures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints, 25c. 
Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, 
Northwest,“Atlanta, Georgia. 

Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative, 25c. 











“‘Specials’’ on enlargements, Supertex Photo Service, 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 
63c Custom Finishing for 25c — 8 exposure rolls. 


Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 
Beautiful Deckledge Reprints 2c. 
deckledge prints each negative 2 





Rolls developed two 
Two 5 x 7 enlarge- 

Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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More and Better Pastures 


(From page 91) road to the top. 
This road tan be traveled by car 
and by truck. Limestone and phos- 
phate’ can be hauled to any eleva- 
tion. It was also a welcoming sight 
to see a mower clipping the weeds 
in pastures high up on the moun- 
tainside. Thus, this road made pos- 
sible the carrying out of the best 
management and fertility practices 
in order to get a good pasture. Tru- 
ly, Glen Palmer has hitched his pas- 
ture to a mountaintop! 


With such out- 
standing pas- 
ture improve- 
ment under 
these difficult mountain conditions 
one wonders why so many acres of 
easily accessible lands throughout 
the Piedmont and Coastal Plain still 
remain untreated and untouched 
from the standpoint of pasture im- 
provement. There are thousands of 
branch, creek, and river bottoms 
and other excellent pasture lands 
just waiting for the farmer to add 


Lessons for 
Other Sections 











STAMPS 
From Luxembourg, San Marino, St. 
Everything only 5c. 
Dept. 8S, Box 


17 New Issues! 
Lucia, ete., including Airmails. 
Approvals. Stamp Collector's Service, 
325, Church Street Annex, New York 8. 


Stamp Collectors—Free. Irish Commemorative Collec- 











Two Bits! 8-exposure roll developed and 16 high-gloss 
prints—2 of each good negative. Fast service. Work 
guaranteed. May Studios, Dept. Q-111, La Crosse, Wis. 

Any 6 or 8 Exposure Roll developed and printed, 25c. 
Enlarged ‘‘King” size, 30c. Valuable premiums. Sky- 
land Studios, Box 411, Dept. EF, Asheville; N. C. 

Six or 8 exposure rolls developed, 25c. Highest quality 
work obtainable. Westex Photographic Laboratories, 
Dept. P102, Box 4398, Fort Worth, Texas. 

8-Peerless 4x5 enlargements from your roll 30c; 16 
exposure rolls 60c; Reprints 5e each. Peerless Photo 
Shop, West Salem, Wisc. 

Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox prints, 35c; Re- 
prints, 4c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

_Rolls developed, 8 good prints, 25c; 8 good reprints, 
Wier Photo Service, Box 4395, Fort Worth, Texas, 


























Eight snappy 4x6 enlargements from your roll, 30c. 
Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, Wis. 
Roll developed—2 enlargements, 16 prints, 25c. Dick’s 
Photo, F-6, Louisville, Kentucky. 
* PRINTING 
noo 


% x 2% four line printed pant stickers, 50c. 
Guy Causey, Route 4, Greensboro, A 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Get a U. S. Government Job! Men-Women. $145-$250 
month, Paid vacations. Try next examinations. Sample 
coaching; list positions Free. Franklin 


Write today. 
Institute, Dept. B25, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’— A book every 
farmer and_horseman should have. It is free; no ob- 
ligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 311, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Make up to $30-$40 week as a Trained Practical Nurse! 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago School of 
Nursing, Dept, F-10, Chicago. 

Opportunity for free College Education for two rural 
girls. If interested, write D. E. Smith, 53 North Main 
Street, Tucapau, §. €, 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
TARPAULINS 


(CANVAS COVERS) 
Made of NEW waterproof, flameproof material. 
for protecting farm equipment, produce, ete. 
14x16 ft., $11.95; and 12x15 ft., $10.95 
TERMS: $3 deposit each cover ordered, balance 
¢.0.D. plus transportation. If not satisfied, return 
unused within 5 days, money refunded, 


TEXTILE COMMODITIES ce., 
913 Roosevelt Rd., = i 














Tdeal 


INC. 
Chicago 8, Tllinots. 


Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it — ask him, 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Auto Seat Covers — $15.00 value, plaid fiber and 
maroon leatherette. 1,000 models. Sedans, $11.95; 
coupes, $8.45. Sent C.0.D. postpaid. _ Lubbock Cover 
Co., 1911-N, Lubbock, Texas. 

T™. S. Army Saddles—Reconditioned, 
$15.00. New matching Bridles, $3.50. 
Full refund if dissatisfied, Free circular. 
Conake, New York 

500 Colorful Quilt Pieces $1.00 postpaid! 1,100, 
100, 25c. Prints, percales cut from dress goods. 
Patterns. Woods R ts. Bedford, Penna. 

Termites! Kill "Em Yourself. Save 500% with guar- 
anteed U-Killem. $3.65 gallon. Century Chemical Co., 
Box 1123, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Custom-made harness direct from manufacturers. One 
profit. No catalog. Describe need. Llewellyn Harness 











100% perfect. 
Both for $17.95. 
Schafler, West 





$1.98; 
Free 














Co., South Boston, Va. 

Notes, accounts collected, no collection no charge, 
world wide service. American Credit Bureau, Hoquiam, 
Washington. 








tion, including Dramatic Easter Rebellion Issue with 
approvals, Raymax, 127-P William Street, New York 
City. 
TOBACCO 
Postpaid—Guaranteed Satisfaction—Good 2 years old 
juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $4.00; Smoking, 10 
pounds, $3.00. John Workman, Dresden, Tenn. <a 
Cigars—Write for prices. Dealers wanted. Also nat- 





ural leaf chewing, 10 pounds $3.50; smoking $3.00. Post- 
paid. William Crews, Dresden, Tennessee. ee pes 

Pay when received—guaranteed to please, long clean 
chewing or mild smoking, 10 pounds $3.00. ‘*‘Cigars’’— 


write for prices. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tenn. 
Postpaid—Guaranteed long juicy mellowed chewing, 10 
pounds $3.50; Special Smoking, $3.00. Quick shipments. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee. =o 
$1.00 buys 8 20c hands best grade chewing or smoking; 
20, $2.00. Postpaid. Wholesale Tobaccos, Fancy Farm, 
Kentucky. 











WANTED TO BUY 


Highest cash prices paid for all kinds of new and used 
duck and goose feathers. Also white turkey body and 
wing and tail feathers. Checks mailed promptly. We pay 
all freight charges. Write for full particulars. Central 
Feather & Down Co., Dept. 613, Kansas City 7, Mo. 

Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold teeth, bridges, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Henrepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Old Stamps Wanted—I will pay $100.00 each for 1924 
lc green Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up 
to $1,000.00 each unused). Send 6c Today for Large 
Illustrated Folder showing amazing prices paid. Vernon 
Baker, (PF-611), Elyria, Ohio. 

Make wooded areas pay. Dogwood logs pay best prices 
yet, and now-is the time to cut. Will buy lots from one 
cord up. No stumpage. Write for specifications and 
prices. Norris Brothers, Box 1260, Greenville, 8S. 

Wanted to Buy 100 to 1,000 Acres, undivided os or 
Tegatee land in Virginia. With house or without. Price 
must be reasonable. Give full particulars and price in 
first letter. Write Lock, Box 1482, Durham, N. C. 

Canaries Wanted—Best prices. Write for shipping 




















directions. American Bird Co., 2610 W. 25th Place, 
Chicago 8 
Raw Furs Wanted. Highest prices. Free price list. 


Write Berman Bros. Furs, Dept. 112, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Indian Relics—Cash for unusual specimens. Send 
tracings to Dr. Sprague, Chauncey, Ohio. 
Horsehair wanted. Free price list. Write Berman 
Bros. Furs, Dept. E, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Legal Notice 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
of The Progressive Farmer, Carolinas-Virginia 
Publishers: ‘The Progressive Farmer Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. Editors: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Eugene Butler, Dallas, Texas; W. C. Lassetter, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Alexander Nunn, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Sallie F. Hill, Birmingham, Ala.; Managing Editor, 
Alexander Nunn, Birmingham, Ala.; Business Manager, 
D. C. Hudson, Birmingham, Ala, 


Owners: The Progressive Farmer Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
John S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala.; J. D. Kilgore, ex- 
ecutor estate of B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; Deil B. 
Schreiner, Memphis, Tenn.; Eugene Butler, Dallas, 
Texas; Eugene Butler and Cordra York, Trustees under 











the Will of Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; Elizabeth 
Kilgore Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; Sallie F. Bs Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Paul Huey, Chicago. IIL; w. Kilgore, 


Jr., Springfield, Tenn.; J. D. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.3 
L. A. Niven, Memphis, Tenn; Mrs. John 8. Pearson, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Alice Aycock Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
H. Earl Butcher, New York, Y. Known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other a holders holding 1 per 
cent or more of. none amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities: Non 

(Signed) D. %. Hudson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 
19'6. (Seal) Marie E. Simmons, Notary Public, (My 
commission expires Sept. 1, 1949.) 
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limestone and phosphate—and lo! 
they will quickly provide good graz- 
ing for good livestock. This parti- 
cularly applies to lands along 
streams. If the mountaineer can 
make good pastures to the top of a 
mountain several miles from home, 
farmers in Piedmont and Coastal 
Plains can do a job equally as good 
under conditions a whole lot less 
trying. 

Someday in the not too distant 
future, let us hope, all the mountain 
pastures will be treated to produce 
grass and legume for livestock. The 
facts are available. There are plenty 
of examples to follow. Western 
North Carolina will come to the full 
realization of its livestock possibili- 
ties when all of its soil has been 
treated with limestone and phos- 
phate. Then broomsedge will give 
way to bluegrass, and cattle and 
sheep bring both beauty and profit 
to all the fields. 


Busy and Useful 
OLD FOLKS 


(November Prize Letters) 


RS. W. H. Butler, 73, had ten 
grandsons in the Armed Forces; 
one was killed, two seriously wound- 
ed. But through all the dark days 
she was always busy and coura- 
geous. Many of her friends called 
her “Sunshine.” Both young and old 
love her. She is always busy—sew- 
ing, piecing quilts, and doing any 
work that comes up. She always 
has something to give someone and 
is never too busy to read a portion 
of God’s word daily. 
Mrs. Hugh J. Hawkins, 
Greenville County, S. C. 


Miss Eula Reames, 80, twice a 
week loads her car with farm prod- 
ucts—dressed chickens, eggs, vege- 
tables, fruit, flowers, butter, milk, 
cake—and drives to the demonstra- 
tion club market in Sumter to sup- 
ply the needs of her pleased custo- 
mers. Once a month she goes to the 
community sewing circle and enjoys 
a social hour with her neighbors 
Sundays always finds her ready for 
church and Sunday school. 

Maude Chandler, 
Sumter County, S. C. 


B. E. Clarkson, 80, is a loyal Ma- 
son, and enjoys visitin lodges and 
assisting in the cae: for miles 
around, also enjoys coaching Ma- 
sonic candidates. He enjoys a good 
game of baseball. 

Mrs. B. E. Clarkson, 
Willamsburg County, S. C. 








For Polio Victims 


i kn mention of “Sister Kenny” in 

last month’s “Movies” column 
must not be regarded as in any sense 
an endorsement of her methods of 
treating polio victims. While some 
features of her system may have 
merit, the only sensible thing to do 
is trust your family doctor to say 
what these features are (if any), that 
might help a polio victim in your 
family. Trust your doctor. 








as 
Ny “ ww 











“Look—good luck charm!” 
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Friendship 


Lhe Progressive Kkarmer, November 1946 


s,etween 





America. Encland. and Russia 


AM 
4 


May Be the Most [Important Thing in the .Work 


By CLARENCE POE 


a 
® In the ten years from 1850 to 1860 “the 
most important thing in the world” to the peo- 
ple of the South and the North was to keep 
peace and friendship between these two sec- 


! 


tions... but alas! blundering statesmen and 


blustering militarists drove us into the most 
horrible war America has ever known. And 


it can happen again. Blundering statesmen 


and blustering militarists in three great 
countries may drive all into a war equally 
disastrous to all three nations. 


other publication in America so often or so 

earnestly warned its subscribers 1) that we were 
headed for World War II, 2) that the only thing 
that could prevent this would be for the plain peo- 
ple of the world to wake up, set up an effective 
league of nations to preserve world peace and 
so check the blustering militarists and blundering 
statesmen whose follies were leading us to war. 


We now fear that there is almost equal danger 
of World War III... and that it can be pre- 
vented only as World War II could have been 
prevented—but wasn’t. On this page one year 
ago we raised the question “Is America Already 
Heading for World War III?” Not so many peo- 
ple at that time perhaps took the question seri- 
ously. Fascist Germany and Japan had _ been 
crushed to earth and the world’s three most power- 
ful nations—America, Russia, and England — had 
joined hands in a tremendous outpouring of blood 
and treasure to achieve that victory. Either one of 
two things, it was generally believed, could pre- 
vent the world from again being plunged into war: 

1. The setting up of an all-powerful United Nations 
organization. 

2. Continued friendship and cooperation of England, 
Russia, and America. 


I: the 20 years from 1920 to 1940 probably.no 


Unfortunately the tragic fact 
that faces us is that we now 
have neither of these two as- 
surances of world peace: 

1. The United Nations organization has not been 
given power enough to insure world peace. 

2. Instead of continued friendship between England, 
America, and Russia we have an ever-deepening distrust. 


Dangers of 
World War Ui 


Continued friendship between England, Russia, 
and America 1) could alone almost insure world 
peace, and 2) would almost inevitably lead to their 
giving the United Nations organization power 
enough to preserve world peace. As Franklin 
Roosevelt said to his son at Teheran in speaking 
about the world’s postwar problems: “The one 
thing that could upset the applecart after this war 
is if the world is divided again, Russia against Eng- 
land and us.” Almosteinescapably we are driven 
to these other conclusions: 

Every man and woman, every father and mother, 
every growing boy who may otherwise be marked 
for war-slaughter, every Congressman and diplomat 
in America, all should be made to realize that the 
most important thing in the world today may be 
nothing more nor less than this—Continuing Friend- 
ship Between America, England, and Russia. 

Why is this three-Power friendship the most im- 
portant thing in the world today? Simply because 
another World War is the most terrible thing that 
could happen to the whole human race. The hor- 
rors of World War II are probably as nothing to 
compare with the horrors of World War III—and 
nobody need think that a just God will give us 
Americans and English exclusive possession of the 
Atom Bomb to terrorize the rest of the human race 
while we escape its horrors. Russia may easily 
have more powerful Atom Bombs than we have 
before we could attack her if we tried to do so. 


Yet at a time when friendship 
Lessons From between England, Russia, and 
America may mean more to the 
lives of yourself, your wife, your 
husband, your children, and grandchildren than 
anything else in the world, there are powerful 
voices in government, radio, the press, and military 
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groups—some in Russia, some in England, some in 
America — that seem willing, and some of them 
eager, to imperil that friendship. Russia probably 
is the chief sinner in this respect. But if any one 
country is foolish enough to play with dynamite 
that may ruin all of us, then should not we be slow 
to answer folly with folly, bad manners with bad 
manners, threats with threats? 

Yes, it is up to the plain people of England, 
America, and Russia to try to preserve the friend- 
ship among these nations—just as more should have 
been done by the plain people, North and South, 
from 1850 to 1860 to preserve the friendship be- 
tween Northerners and Southerners. It was in those 
ten fateful years that blundering statesmen, bluster- 
ing warriors, and hatred-breeding speakers and 
writers gradually developed a powder house of ill 
will that finally exploded in a terrible war that com- 
mon sense and common friendship should and could 
have prevented. . . . And it can happen again. 


Theodore Roosevelt gave 
America one famous recipe 
for American foreign policy: 
“Speak softly but carry a big 
stick.” Many militarists may not agree, but the 
plain people whose sons have to die believe this: 
The first aim of American foreign policy always 
should be to keep us from getting involved in war 
in the first place rather than just to make sure of not 
being defeaied in some ruinous war we let develop. 
And if so, then to “speak softly” may be just as 
important a feature in sound foreign policy as mili- 
tary strength. For just as surely as one nation in- 
creases its armies, navies, and planes just so surely 
will any competing nation increase its armies, 
navies and planes — and the reckless race begins 
with war as the almost inescapable end-result. 

Four things Cordell Hull once wisely said Amer- 
ican diplomats, statesmen, press, and people should 
do: 


“Speak Softly”’ 
vs. “Get Tough” 


1. ‘We should examine with sympathy and patience 
the views of others. 

2. We should ascertain the true facts. 

8. We should avoid assuming adamant positions. 

4, We shoul'd refrain from exaggerating or overem- 

phasizing one’s own claims and from making appeals to 
prejudice. 
I hardly feel that anyone in a 
time like this should write a line 
or speak a word about America’s 
foreign policy without first ask- 
ing Almighty God to so guide him that whatever 
he says will tend to prevent, and not to promote, 
the ghastly perils of World War III. 


It is in this spirit that we should both “ascertain 
the true facts” about Russia and then “examine 
with patience,” if not sympathy, whatever of good 
we may find about Russia to offset its bad. I hate 
the bloody purges of its government, its com- 
munism, its tyranny, its limitations on free speech, 
free elections, and free religion, its bad manners, 
its often unfair attacks on England and America, 
its failure to cooperate with us to the extent that 
I think it should, and many other sins rightly 
charged against it. All these things we hate. 


And yet on the other hand I can never forget 1) 
that in order to halt Hitler and Japan, 21,000,000 
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heroic Russians suffered wounds or death as com- 
pared with only 1,000,000 Americans; 2) that if 
Russia had either crumpled up like Franee, or 
joined Hitler outright as Italy did, 20,000,000 more 
Americans might have suffered wounds or death: 
and 8) that all these 21,000,000 Russians suffered 
or died during months while many Americans first 
said, “Hitler will go through Russia like a knife 
through hot butter,” and next, “Stalin will double- 
cross America and England, make a separate peace 
with Hitler and leave his allies in the lurch.” My 
own son (and perhaps your son in service) might 
have died in battle if some Russian had not died in 
his place . . . and I wonder if we should not keep 
these things in mind even when bullying Russian 
diplomats like Molotov wear out our patience, and 
when the treacherous Japanese, with the blood of 
Pearl Harbor still dripping from their hands, have 
the nerve to radio to America, “We may be your 
allies in your next war’—obviously against Russia. 


Certainly the policy of a cold and 
unsympathetic “toughness” b e - 
tween nations has seldom pre- 
vented war between nations. 
More Christianity might do so. Its great Founder 
said, “Blessed are the peacemakers,” but if we re- 
ject this teaching and instead denounce as “ap- 
peasement” or “pacifism” every honest effort for 
patience, courtesy, and peace, then a humanity- 
ruining war is as certain as sunrise tomorrow. His- 
tory will applaud Mr. Truman and Mr. Byrnes if 
théy realize this fact in time. 

There were things about the North the South 
hated in 1850-60—but they should not have been 
allowed to lead to war. There were things about the 
South that the North hated—but they should not 
have been allowed to lead to war. Stirrers-xp of 
hatred between the two sections did, however, 
bring on war. 


Why Not Try 
Christianity? 


So today there are things about Russia we hate 
and things about America the Russians hate—but 
they should not lead us to war. We should not let 
stirrers-up of hatred force war on us—to the mutual 
destruction of all three countries. For two truths 
are now everywhere accepted: 1) There is no de- 
fense against the Atom Bomb. 2) There are no vic- 
tors in modern war. England which has been a so- 
called winner in the world’s two greatest wars 
knows this—to her near-ruin. We should know it 
in time. 


As the organization called 
We Must End Americans United for World 
the War System Government said in a recefit 
message to President Tru- 
man, “Neither a get-tough-with-Russia policy, nor 
a go-easy-with-Russia policy strike at the funda- 
mentals of the problem. War is the inevitable con- | 
sequence of a world of sovereign nations.” We can 
see no hope for world peace, anywhere unless 
America gets back to the sound policy President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt set forth when he said in his 
message to Congress just after the Yalta conference: 
The structure of world peace cannot be the work of 
one man, or one party, or one nation. It cannot be an 
American peace, or a British peace, or a Russian or a 
French or a Chinese peace. It cannot be a peace of 
large nations—or of small nations. It must be a peace 
which rests on the cooperative efforts of the whole 
world. 


Yes, and the supreme aim and objective of such 
cooperation must be to end the whole damnable 
system of using war—the butchering and wounding 
and maiming of human beings.— as a means 0 
settling disputes between nations. As we said a 
year ago, there is no hope for humanity if we for- 
gét that all-important truth and instead seek only 
to make some nation or group of nations powerful 
enough to win out in a war the diplomats have 
either no desire or no machinery to prevent. 


America should try Christianity. The common 
people of England, America, and Russia must 
cooperate to save themselves, their sons, and theit 
families from such blundering statesmen and blust- 
ering militarists as once led the South to ruin~and 
may yet lead all America to ruin. Let’s follow Cor- 
dell Hull, a truly great Southerner who knew in 
bitter sorrow what such folly had cost his own 
people and his own section. Other sections may not 
know, but the South knows. Let’s try Christianity 
—once—and before it is too late. 








‘oy better ham 


use this two-way wjoRTON cure.. 


the OUTSIDE of the meat. This strikes in and cures toward the center. 

Morton’s Tender-Quick is specially prepared to make a fast-acting 
curing pickle for meat’s most vulnerable spot — the bone area. 
Sugar-Cure is a sugar-curing salt, a blend of different ingredients, to 
impart a rich, sweet, wood-smoke flavor. 

That’s why this two-way Morton Cure, with its faster curing 
action, captures the full flavor of your finest hams .. . gives you a 
more uniform, sounder cure from rind to bone .. . milder taste... 
better color .. . greater tenderness . . . and unmatched keeping quality. 

Try the Morton Two-Way Cure. See for yourself why more than a 
million farm families cure meat the easier, safer, better Morton Way. 


There’s a flavor-tempting treat in store for you the first time . . . and 
every time .. . you slice into a ham you cured the Morton Way. It’s 
the kind of nourishing eating that plays fair with healthy farm appe- 
tites. Ir makes every ham a good one. 

Putting up meat is a constant race, on the one hand of develop- 
ing flavor and keeping quality, and on the other of preventing the 
natural bacteria action that can mean spoilage, off-flavor, and waste. 

The Morton Way is fast. It cures both from the INSIDE out... 
and from the OUTSIDE in. Morton’s Tender-Quick, dissolved in 
water, is pumped into the bone area. This starts the cure INSIDE 
and works toward the rind. Then Morton’s Sugar-Cure is rubbed on 


Cure your meat the easier... simpler... safer 


MORTON WAY 


Morton’s Sugar-Cure is rubbed on 
the OUTSIDE. This strikes in, 
curing toward the center, and im- 
parts a rich, wood-smoke flavor. 
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Morton’s Tender-Quick, dissolved 
in water, is pumped into bone 
area, starting the cure INSIDE, 
where bone-taint develops first. 
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FOR DELICIOUS SAUSAGE 


FIRST — Dissolve Mor- 
ton's Tender-Quick in 
water and pump along 
the bones. This fast-act- 
ing curing pickle starfs 
curing INSIDE... helps 
prevent bone-taint, off- 
flavor, under-cured spots. 


THEN — Rub with Mor- 
ton's Sugar-Cure which 
strikes in, curing from 
the OUTSLDE toward the 
center — gives a thor- 
ough cure, long keeping 
quality, and rich, wood- 
smoke flavor you'll like. 


Morton's Sausage Season- 
ing, a rare blend of salt, 
peppers, sage, and other 
spices, is expertly blend- 
ed ready for use. Just mix 
with the meat and grind, 


Send 10 cents In coin for ‘‘Home Meat Cur- 
ing Made Easy’’. Over 100 pages. — 200 
pictures — of important information obout 
butchering and curing pork, beef, veal, poul- 
try and sausage making. No other book like 
it. Morton Salt Co., 310 S$, Michigan Ave., * 
Chicago 4, Ill, , 





FINER FLAVOR “GETS THEM UP’”’ 


The delightful whole-grain flavor of 3-Minute Oats is just the thing 
to whet those “early-morning” appetites. Fireless Cooked — At The 
Mill — For 12 Hours — by exclusive process, 3-Minute Oats just 
naturally have the Finer Flavor folks prefer. You can see and taste 


the difference! Nee, 
i, 


THRIFTY NUTRITION GIVES THEM “GO” 


No wonder this is the kind of breakfast food most recommended by Doctors, 
Dieticians ‘and Nurses. No other one type of cereal is so naturally rich in Vita- 
min B,, Protein, Iron and Energy — at such low cost. Penny for penny, and 
pound for pound, 3-Minute Oats is your best bet for breakfast. Feature this “get 
up and go” favorite with lasting nourishment at your own breakfast table — 


tomorrow and often. 





NOW AVAILABLE IN TWO POPULAR STYLES 


3-Minute Brand Oats are now available in 2 styles. 3-Minute Quick 
Oats cook delightfully perfect in just 3 minutes! 3-Minute Old 
Fashioned Oats are the large, old-style flakes prepared best in a 
double boiler. But — whichever type you prefer — be sure of 
the best by insisting on the famous "3-Minute" brand. 
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Besides its popularity at breakfast, 
more and more meal-planners are using 
3-Minute Oats as a thrifty, flavorful 
nourishing ingredient in their favorite 
cookie, muffin, bread and meat loaf 
recipes. Whenever a recipe calls for 
"Oats", you'll improve it by using 
3-Minute Oats! 


ob- MINUTE OATS 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN OATS—BUY THE BEST! “sy 








